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A Frank Statement 
by 
FRANK WINCH 


Formerly Assistant Director of Sales 
E. I. Du Pont De Nemours & Co. 


and 


Nationally Known Sportsman 


Most of us want to make money. I came to Florida for that 
purpose and only that. I HAVE MADE MONEY. One deal 
alone, a two hundred and twenty-five dollar investment, netted 
me a profit of three thousand dollars, and this within thirty- 
six hours. 

I ean make money for you, I will make money for you! 
MILLIONS have been made here in the last two years and BIL- 
LIONS will be made in Florida in the next ten years. This is 
the realest development that the world has ever seen anywhere 
at any time. I nearly missed out by not believing. I came here, 
investigated, became convinced, invested and profited. 


For more than twenty years I have been before the public 
as a writer, sportsman, rifleman and angler. It has been my 
privilege to appear on the lecture platform of the largest clubs, 
civic, patriotic, fraternal and sportsman, in the United States. 
Millions of people have read my writings, millions more have 
heard me broadcast over station W. J. Z., Radio Corporation of 
America. Those of you who know me personally, and thousands 
of you do, have reasons to know that I have never in any way, 
at any time, commercialized my love for the outdoors, nor have 
I ever accepted compensation for my writings or addresses. I 
worked and wrote for the love of the thing, the fun of the thing, 
and the best years of my life have been consecrated to the cause 
of better sportsmanship. Naturally all of this leads to the up- 
building of a personal following throughout the country, a 
colossal number of readers in every part of the United States, 
and these hosts have honored me with their friendship. This, 
then, is my answer to the loyalty that you have shown me, and 
on it I stake the reputation that it has taken me over twenty 
years to create, a statement from a square shooter to the best 
pals any fellow ever had, my brother sportsmen. YOU can 
make money in Florida. I'll tell you how—I’ll send you without 
obligation a copy of Inside Facts on Realty Investments in the 
Land of Sunshine and Golden Promise. 


The FRANK WINCH Organization 


GENERAL OFFICES: wae 
Citizens Bank Building Pl 
North Miami Avenue at we nse 
Fourteenth Street od 
- va WINCH 


MIAMA, i Organization 
FLORIDA wo" nectnes one 


° Please send to me a copy of INSIDE FACTS 
eo” ON REALTY INVESTMENTS. 
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Elastic Game Management 


As opposed to fixed statutory restrictions and 
more intricate petty laws and regulations is 
the best guarantee of the future game supply. 


ee 


Enlightened game administration must include investment or 


trained executives with discretionary authority to establish 


sanctuary, promote propagation, invoke close seasons, fix bag 


limits and regulate shooting seasons as changing game condi 


tions may require, and which are necessary to the maintenance 


of sufficient habitat, the preservation of brood stock, the meeting 


of unusual climatic conditions, the losses from epidemics, and 


insurance against too heavy toll by shooting or natural enemies. 


Such positive principles and methods constitute 


constructive conservation and are supported by 


*“SAMERICAN GAME’ 


’, the publication of 


AMERICAN GAME PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION 
233 BROADWAY, NEW YORK CITY 


Write for sample copies and membership application blanks. 


American Game Protective Association, 
Woolworth Building, New York City 
Gentlemen: 
I enclose $ ....to cover a year’s membership in the Associ- 
ation and a year’s subscription to the magazine checked below. 


Combination Price, including 
One Year's Memb: erenip 
in American Gam 
Protective Ass0ciatio on 


Field and Stream... hails siidina tapichibaaccs case $3. 00 
Outdoor Life 
Outdoor Recreation .. 


Publication 


Sportsmen's Review (Wkly) (Trapshooting), 
Sportsman’s Digest.........................scceceees 


Draw circle around publication wanted. 

If you are already a subscriber to the magazine you indicate and 
wish to renew for one year from the expiration of your subscription, 
please mention that fact. 

Combination offer includes a year’s subscription to ““AMERICAN 
GAME”, the Bulletin of the American Game Protective Association. 
Membership (including Bulletin) without magazines listed above, 
$1.00 up. Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; $1.00 for foreign postage. 





THE SPORTSMAN’S CREED 
( Abbreviated) 

1 believe that a sportsman should 
Never in sport endanger human life. 
Never kill wantonly or needlessly or brutally. 
Obey the laws of State and Nation, work for better laws, and up- 
hold the law-enforcing authorities. 
Respect the rights of farmers and property owners, and also their 
feelings. 
Always leave seed birds and game in covers. 
Never be a fish-hog. 
Discourage the killing of game for commercial purposes by re- 
fusing to purchase trophies. 
Study and record the natural history of game species in the interest 
of science. 
Love Nature and its denizens, and be a gentleman. 


1 9 FIN BPE 


Signed 
Address 
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Ghnter's Reign 


Ghe wintry sea hes darkened, streaked with foam, 
Aind stormy petrels oer the waves skim hy ; 
Chind: tortured cedars, stripped of hark and Leaf, 
Raise ghostly arms appealing to the sky. 


Gray spectral gulls with harsh cries strive to breast 
Ghe gale, and failing, dip and shde aheam; 
far down the point, half hidden hy the scud, 
Stehs fitful now and then the hghthouse gleam . 


Ghat gnarled and tuisted tree on yonder dune 
Gave gratefu/ shade in Summers glare and Aeat; 
A place where anglers loved to rest and chat, 

A mark now for the hghtning and the sleet 


Chipped nigh to tatters, taut as steel, the flag 
Upon the Station's tower snops in the Alow; 
GAe Weary Guard, upon Ais lonesome heat, 

Drags slows Ais feet through sand and chnging snow. 


Ghe huddled fishers Auts are dim —-no voice 

ls raised to cheer Aim an; anc in the gloom, 
Gal/ masts, ice-covered gear, and cradled oats 
Show vague and werd as thru the dusk they loom. 


A. F Westervelt 
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Desert Pronghorn 


Ben Tinker 


OR fleetness of foot and eyesight, the 
pronghorn antelope of the American 

and Mexican plains ranks easily among the 
leaders of its kind. Few of the present gen- 
eration of big-game hunters have had the 
opportunity to hunt this rare and beautiful animal that fifty 
years ago was to be found in great numbers on the plains of 
western America, but the coming generation of sportsmen should 
benefit by the protective measures in force in all states in the 
United States and the recent law prohibiting the killing of this 
game in Mexico. 

The Obregon movement in Mexico to protect this game, south 
of the international boundary, showed the foresight of the man, 
backed by our great game protector, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, the 
true lover of wild life in America. 

The few incidents that I relate are from my experiences and 
observations covering about seventeen years of hunting the Mexi- 
can pronghorn, before the pres- 
ent closed season, and while I 
have seen a number of these 
beautiful animals both in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, my hunt- 
ing has, of course, all been done 
below the border. 

The best antelope country in 
Mexico is on the great Altar 
Desert in the state of Sonora, 
and in northern Chihuahua, 
their breeding and feeding 
grounds being confined to about 
four separate localities, tho I 
have found several bands at 
different times in country where 
antelopes are seldom seen. The 
largest bands roam the plains at 
the base of Pineate and between 
this range and the Sierra del 
San Francisco and the Sierra 
Blaneos, and north and west of 
Pincate toward the mouth of 
the Colorado I have found a 
number. A few are also to be 
found due east of the northern 
end of Pincate, in the vicinity 
of the boundary and the Cerro 
Colorado. South of Sierra Pinta, 
toward the coast, I have in 
vears past killed a number, and 
still farther south, in the vicin- 
itv of Sierra Viejo and Sierra 
del Picu, I have found a num- 
ber of scattered bands. These 
antelopes are the same species 
found in the United States, be- 
ing, in the fall, a rich lemon 
color with white stripes, or bands, on the neck, and the pure white 
rumps, and fading during the summer to a lighter color of lemon. 
I killed a number still farther south in Sonora in the vicinity of 
the Pozo Coyote, on the Rio San Ignacio, that were the same size 
as those farther north, but instead of having the short white 
stripes or bands, were splotched or spotted like a pinto horse. 

The bucks or males bear pronged horns, jet black in color, and 
ranging from 8 to 17 inches in length; my longest set meas- 
ured about 16 inches. The females bear short pointed horns that 
do not prong, and the largest set that I have ever killed were 
about 4 inches in length. 

The young are born from March to about May 1, tho I have 
seen does with young antelope at their side as early as February, 
these being, of course, rare cases. 


Antelope hunting in Old Mexico as it 
used to be before 


season Was tn force 





The author and a pronghorn antelope 


THE Mexican antelopes shed their horns 

during November, and I have seen as 
many as thirteen pairs in a day, scattered 
under the shady lines of palo verdes that 
are found on the edge of the yanoes, their 
feeding grounds. These yanoes are huge, flat, open spaces sur- 
rounded by greasewood, and on them are several varieties of 
crawling plants that the antelopes are fond of; also tufts of short, 
wire-like grass that makes up a large part of their diet. The 
yanoes vary in length and width from a half mile to 16 miles in 
length and from a few hundred yards to 3 miles in width. The 
longest one I have ever found was about 16 miles long by 3 miles 
in width. They are level as a table, and with absolutely no 
growth on them to obstruct the view. You can see the antelopes 
as plain as a fly on a billiard table, but to see them is only about 
half the game. They generally always see you first, miles away, 
and are off in a cloud ‘of dust. I have never found them on the 
same side of a yanoe, when rid- 


the present closed 


ing up—always on the other 
side and end. They are always 
moving when in the heavy 
greasewood, and it has only on 
one occasion been mv luck to 
catch them pausing for a few 
minutes in this growth. At one 
time, getting off my horse, I 


lost no time in working up to 
within about 200 yards, and 
killed two fine bucks with the 
first two shots from the Spring- 
field. Running antelopes are 
mighty hard to hit 


QO» ANOTHER 


was trying to 
before sundown at 
old antelope camps, 
was 


occasion I 
make cam) 
one of my 

and as [ 
crossing a of thes 
yanoes about 5 miles from this 
camp I suddenly saw sixteen 
antelopes slowly feeding away 
from me, their he ads toward 
the wind, the westering sun just 
topping the great lava ranges. 
But I figured the opportunity 
was too good to pass up; and, 
giving my cook and wrangler 
the direction to take toward the 
tinaja, | got off my horse, Jose, 
and tying him to a greasewood, 
slipped the Newton from the 
scabbard and started to crawl 
toward the quarry. When I got 
within about 350 yards of them 
and looked up, three big bucks 
had spotted me; and knowing from past experience that they 
were about to depart for “parts unknown,” I stood up and opened 
up on them. The first shot was high, but at the report of the rifle 
they were away in a bunch, running like quarter horses. My next 
shot went true, and a buck rolled in the dirt. I took good aim at 
a smaller buck running to the rear of the band and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him waver and finally fall. I went back to where 
I had tied my horse, and leading him, went to both antelopes. | 
tied one back of the saddle and the other in the saddle, and led 
him westward toward the setting sun and camp. 

I once had a well-known English sportsman out on a three 
months’ trip for antelopes. He was a strong exponent of large- 
caliber rifles, carrying heavy bullets. We had hunted all day with- 
out suecess, and were slowly riding campward, when I saw a 


series 
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Next Month’s Bag 


THE DIARY OF AN ALASKAN BEAR HUNTER 
R. W. Everetr 

HE first installment of an excellent story, which is to 

run in two consecutive numbers, telling of a suc- 
cessful hunt for the great Alaskan bear. Mr. Everett 
takes us right into the bleak, glacier-striped and barren- 
land country of our own Alaska—and the hunting is 
fine. This wasn’t just a “bear hunt,” but a real, honest- 
to-goodness one. Read the first installment, and wait 
as patiently as possible to complete it the following 
month. It’s good. 


CONCERNING THE MARLIN SWORDFISH 
Geo. C. THomas, JR. 

ET’S run out to Catalina and see just how they nail 
those big babies. What say? Believe this Thomas 
chap is a fisherman, because he gives us a lot of first- 
hand information; and when we trail along with him 
we'll find that it is a grand and glorious feeling to tie 
into a couple of hundred pounds or so of fighting fish 
that is just as game as they make them. There’s plenty 
of suspense, too, and many an aching muscle before you 


can say, “O, look what I caught!” Read it next month. 
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Taxidermy and Museum Exhibitions “(Row- 

ot SA IER LITE Ae RIS ae Sad ean 7.75 
Touring Afoot (Fordyce)... a 
EID GAME ERC cate caste ccsiernescctininncoscnsere 
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Trail St yk) ee en eee ann EE 2.60 
Trapping in Northern Canada (Hodgson).... 3.10 
Trapping, Tanning and Taxidermy......... 1.10 


Vacation on Trail (Davenport)......00000000000...... 
Winter Camping (Carpenter)... 

Wolf and Coyote bn peeaated (Harding)... 
Woodcraft (Kephart)..... Se 
Woodcrait for Women... .-<-c.ceccscccseess--+ 


HUNTING AND SHOOTING 
Ackerman’s Sportsman’s Guide............. 


African Game Trails (Roosevelt), 2 vols....... 6.25 
Amateur Gunsmithing (Whelen).................... 2.10 
American Animals (Stone and Cram)............ 5.25 
American Big Game and Its Haunts.............. 5.25 
American Big-Game Hunting..... ..- 5.25 
American Game Bird Shooting (Grinnell). .- O20 
American Rifle (Whelen).....0..............-..000-20002- 3.25 
American Shotgun, The (Askins)... 40 
An African Holiday (Sutton)... .. 2.35 
Automatic Pistols (Pollard)............................ 2. 





Black Bears, The (Wright)........... . 1.45 
Book of the Pistol and Revolver (Pollard)... 5.25 
Camp Fires in the Canadian Rockies (Horn- 
aday) 5. 
Camp Fires in Desert and Lava (Hornaday) He 
Camp Fires in the Yukon (Auer)........ 3.2 
Complete Sportsman’s Guide (Buzzacott)... 
Deer Family, The (Roosevelt) ...............0...... 
Ducks and Duck Shooting (Haynes)............ 2 
Firearms in American History (Sawyer)... 
Game Trails of British Columbia (W illiams) ! §.25 
Jo ag EO eae 
Grizzly Bear (Wright)....... 
Hunting and Conservation 5.2 
Hunting at High Altitudes... 5.25 
Hunting Big Game With Dogs — in Africa 








a) i SEES SES eee eee 3.10 
Hunting in Many Lands................ 5.25 
In the Alaska-Yukon Gamelands (McGuire) 2.60 
ln Brightest Africa (Akel 4) ee §.25 
Individual Instruction in Rifle Practice (Me- 

1 a Soe ee ae 85 
Jist Huntin’ (Ripley).............0..... I 
Land of Footprints (White)............0000..0........ 2.10 


Long Shooters, The (Altsheler)... oes 
Man-Eaters of Tsavo (Patterson).................... 





Modern Pistol, The (Winans).......................... 2.60 
Modern Rifle, The (Bevis and Donovan)........ 1.35 
Moose Book (Merrill).......... 6.25 


Outdoor Pastimes of an American Hunter 

(Roosevelt) 
Our Rifles (Sawyer) 
Tistol and Revolver Shooting (Himmel- 

wright), new and revised edition t 
Recollections of My Fifty Years’ Hunting 

and Fishing (Mershon)............ 3.60 
Records of Big Game (Ward), 7th edition 15.00 
Lo . sae 
Rifle Marksmanship... . 1.10 
Rifles and Rifle Shooting “(Askins) IE OR 1.10 
Rifles and Shotguns (Miller)................ ee 


Scatter Gun Sketches.... : . 2.10 
Shooting Over Decoys (Hamilton)... Ra ee 2.60 
eR | SR men . L856 
Sporting Firearms (Kephart)................2........ 1.10 
Sporting Firearms of Today (Curtis)............ 3.50 


Sporting Rifles and Rifle Shooting (Caswell) 4.25 
Stalking Big Game Witha Camera (Maxwell) 9.50 
Still Hunter, The... .. 2.10 
Tales of Duck and Goose Hunting (Hazel- 
ton) : 
Tales of Western Mountaineer (Rusk)........ 2 
Trail and Camp Fire... 5.2! 
Trail Life in the Canadian Rockies (Mitchell) 3.2! 
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Trapping Wild Animals in the Malay Jun- 
gles (Mayer) 
Wilderness of the Upper Yukon (Sheldon).. 


Wildfowlers (Bradford)...................... iaitacnniickan 1.10 
Wildfowling Tales (Hazelton) .....-cccccc-e----- . 2.10 
Wing Shooting and Angling omen V. 
Connett 3rd)... Se 
Wing and Trap ‘Shooting ‘(Askins) De ee 1.10 
With Rod and Gun in Canada (Moore)........ 4.25 
With Shotgun and Rifle in North American 
Game Fields (Robinson)...................--:.2-+0+ 4.00 


KENNEL 
Airedale, The (Haynes)............................ 
Airedale, The (Bruette)............ on) 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.20; 
cloth 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller) 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller) 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette) 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, - 10; 
|| RRS ES SAREE. eT a aneS ; 
Beagle, The (Prentiss)... 
Boston Terrier, The (And ‘All About It)... 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle)........ 
Breeders’ Calendar and Year Book.. 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes)...........0.......... 
Ce orci tice : 
Collie in America (Pickhardt)......00..00.... 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette)..... 
Coyote Coursing (Almirall) 000... 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little) 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S.. 
Foxhound, The (Williams)...... 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)...... 
Haberlein’s Force Collar...... : 
Hounds and Beagles................. 
Hunting Dogs (Harding) 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips) 
Modern Breaking .................. 
Folice Dog, The (Brockwell) a 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes)......... 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes) 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley) 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes)........ 
Shepherd or Police Dog cae. = ; 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)..................... 
The Story of Jack (Lytle).. eee 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet).. 
Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.60; cloth... 


NATURAL HISTORY 
American Boys’ Book of Wild Animals 
RR Ee nace tee : 
American Boy’s Handy Book (Beard)... 
American Natural History (Hornaday) 
Birds of Field, Forest and Park (Gilmore) 
Bird Guide—Game and Water Birds East of 
the Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed) 
Bird Guide No. 2—Land Birds East of the 
Rockies, Illus. in Colors (Reed)........ 
Bird Life (Chapman)................. 
Field Book of Birds of Southwestern United 
States (Wyman and Burnell)-............ 
Jack Miner and the Birds (Miner)... 
Minds and Manners of Wild Animals (Hor n- 
aday) ; 
Rocky Mountain Wonderland (Mills) ...... 
Thru Field and Woodland gaa aes 
Spell of the Rockies, The (Mills)-...... 
Upland Game Birds (Van Dyke). 
Waiting in the Wilderness (Mills)... 
Watched by Wild Animals (Mills) 
Water Fowl Familv, The (Van Dyke) 
Wild Life in the Rockies (Mills)....... 
MISCELLANEOUS 
Alaska, Our Beautiful Northland of * Goper 
tunity (Burr)... 
Boat Building (Beard)... = 
Book of Winter Sports (Dier) Sinmcaia 
Book of Winter Sports (White). 
ee Sailing and Motor Boating: (Mil- 
Sa eR Ae 


Canoe, The—lIts Selection, Care ‘and Use 
YR eeeiees ; 
Chinook Book, ie ye 


Handbook on Archery 

How to Build a Decked “Sailing Canvas 
Canoe (Miller)... _ 

Nature’s Silent Call 

Opening the West with Lewis and 
(Sabin) 

Outdoor Photography (Dimrock)....... 

Outdoor Signaling (Wells).. 

Profitable Breeds of Poultry (Ww heeler).. 

Rawhide Rawlins Stories (Russell).. 

Rediscovered Country (White) 

Reptiles of the World (Ditmars) 

Six Years With the Texas o mene | (Gillett) 

Skiing (Paulsen)... 

Small Boat Building... ae ccdiccd heed Sethian ; 

Small Boat Navigation (Sterling) aie 

Thru Brazilian Wilderness (Roosevelt)..... 

Vanishing Trails of Romance (Boyer). 

Wild Animal Roundup, A (Hornaday) 


( Deason) ............... 
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Ee Giinter’s Reign 


Che wintry sea hes darkened, streaked with foam, 
And stormy petrels oer the waves skimby ; 
Chind: tortured cedars, stripped of hark and Lear, 
Raise ghostly arms appealing to the sky. 


Gray spectral gulls with harsh cries strive to breast 
Ghe gale, and failing, dip and shde aheam; 
far down the point, Aalf hidden hy the scud, 
Stahs fitful now and then the Lighthouse gleam. 


Ghat gnarled and twisted tree on yonder dune 
Gave grateful shade in Summers glare and Acat; 


A place wAere anglers loved to rest and chat, 
A mark now for the hghtning and the sleet 


(Chipped nigh to tatters, taut as steel, the Hag 
Upon the Station's tower snops in the Alow; 
GAe weary Guard, upon Ais lonesome heat, 

Drags slow Ais feet through sand and chnging snow. 


Ghe huddled fishers Auts are dim —no voice 

ls rarsed to cheer him an; and in the gloom, 
Gal/ masts, ice-covered gear, and cradled hoats 
Show vague and weird as thru the dusk they loom. 


A. fF Westervelt- 
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Desert Pronghorn 


Ben Tinker 


OR fleetness of foot and eyesight, the 
pronghorn antelope of the American 

and Mexican plains ranks easily among the 
leaders of its kind. Few of the present gen- 
eration of big-game hunters have had the 
opportunity to hunt this rare and beautiful animal that fifty 
years ago was to be found in great numbers on the plains of 
western America, but the coming generation of sportsmen should 
benefit by the protective measures in force in all states in the 
United States and the recent law prohibiting the killing of this 
game in Mexico. 

The Obregon movement in Mexico to protect this game, south 
of the international boundary, showed the foresight of the man, 
backed by our great game protector, Dr. W. T. Hornaday, the 
true lover of wild life in America. 

The few incidents that I relate are from my experiences and 
observations covering about seventeen years of hunting the Mexi- 
can pronghorn, before the pres- 
ent closed season, and while I 
have seen a number of these 
beautiful animals both in Ari- 
zona and New Mexico, my hunt- 
ing has, of course, all been done 
below the border. 

The best antelope country in 
Mexico is on the great Altar 
Desert in the state of Sonora, 
and in northern Chihuahua, 
their breeding and feeding 
grounds being confined to about 
four separate localities, tho I 
have found several bands at 
different times in country where 
antelopes are seldom seen. The 
largest bands roam the plains at 
the base of Pincate and between 
this range and the Sierra del 
San Francisco and the Sierra 
Blancos, and north and west of 
Pinecate toward the mouth of 
the Colorado I have found a 
number. A few are also to be 
found due east of the northern 
end of Pincate, in the vicinity 
of the boundary and the Cerro 
Colorado. South of Sierra Pinta, 
toward the coast, I have im 
vears past killed a number, and 
still farther south, in the vicin- 
itv of Sierra Viejo and Sierra 
del Picu, I have found a num- 
ber of scattered bands. These 
antelopes are the same species 
found in the United States, be- 
ing, in the fall, a rich lemon 
color with white stripes, or bands, on the neck, and the pure white 
rumps, and fading during the summer to a lighter color of lemon. 
I killed a number still farther south in Sonora in the vicinity of 
the Pozo Coyote, on the Rio San Ignacio, that were the same size 
as those farther north, but instead of having the short white 
stripes or bands, were splotched or spotted like a pinto horse. 

The bucks or males bear pronged horns, jet black in color, and 
ranging from 8 to 17 inches in length; my longest set meas- 
ured about 16 inches. The females bear short pointed horns that 
do not prong, and the largest set that I have ever killed were 
about 4 inches in length. 

The young are born from March to about May 1, tho I have 
seen does with young antelope at their side as early as February, 
these being, of course, rare cases. 
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Antelope hunting in Old Mexico as it 


season was in jorce 





The author and a pronghorn antelope 


HE Mexican antelopes shed their horns 

during November, and I have seen as 
many as thirteen pairs in a day, scattered 
under the shady lines of palo verdes that 
are found on the edge of the yanoes, their 
feeding grounds. These yanoes are huge, flat, open spaces sur- 
rounded by greasewood, and on them are several varieties of 
crawling plants that the antelopes are fond of; also tufts of short, 
wire-like grass that makes up a large part of their diet. The 
yanoes vary in length and width from a half mile to 16 miles in 
length and from a few hundred yards to 3 miles in width. The 
longest one I have ever found was about 16 miles long by 3 miles 
in width. They are level as a table, and with absolutely no 
growth on them to obstruct the view. You can see the antelopes 
as plain as a fly on a billiard table, but to see them is only about 
half the game. They generally always see you first, miles away, 
and are off in a cloud ‘of dust. I have never found them on the 
same side of a yanoe, when rid- 
ing up—always on the other 
side and end. They are always 
moving when in the heavy 
greasewood, and it has only on 
one occasion been my luck to 
catch them pausing for a few 
minutes in this growth. At one 
time, getting off my horse, I 
lost no time in working up to 
within about 200 yards, and 
killed two fine bucks with the 
first two shots from the Spring- 
field. Running antelopes are 
mighty hard to hit. 


N ANOTHER 
to make 


the present closed 


occasion | 


was trying camp 
before sundown at one of mv 
old antelope camps, and as | 
Was crossing a series of these 


yanoes about 5 miles from this 
camp I suddenly saw sixteen 
antelopes slowly feeding away 
from me, their heads toward 
the wind, the westering sun just 
topping the great lava ranges 
But I figured the opportunity 
was too good to pass up; and, 
giving my cook and wrangler 
the direction to take toward the 
tinaja, | got off my horse, Jose, 
and tying him to a greasewood, 
slipped the Newton from the 
scabbard and started to crawl 
toward the quarry. When I got 
within about 350 yards of them 
and looked up, three big bucks 
had spotted me; and knowing from past experience that they 
were about to depart for “parts unknown,” I stood up and opened 
up on them. The first shot was high, but at the report of the rifle 
they were away in a bunch, running like quarter horses. My next 
shot went true, and a buck rolled in the dirt. I took good aim at 
a smaller buck running to the rear of the band and had the satis- 
faction of seeing him waver and finally fall. I went back to where 
I had tied my horse, and leading him, went to both antelopes. I 
tied one back of the saddle and the other in the saddle, and led 
him westward toward the setting sun and camp 


I once had a well-known English sportsman out on a three 


months’ trip for antelopes. He was a strong exponent of large- 
caliber rifles, carrying heavy bullets. We had hunted all day with- 
out success, and were slowly riding campward, when I saw a 
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Left—Tinaja at my best antelope camp. 
Oval—Typical antelope country about 200 
miles north of the border. 
Bottom—The writer and his 

horses. 


best antelope 


large yanoe just ahead of us, and mo- 
tioning to him to dismount, crawled to 
the edge and carefully looked for ante- 
lopes. There was a strong south wind 
blowing in our faces and it looked like 
the field was bare of game, when sud- 
denly I saw an antelope get to his feet 
and look in our direction. We got down 
on all fours and, crawling a few yards 
farther, saw fifty-six antelopes lying 
down, out of the wind, at the far edge 
of the yanoe. I told my friend to turn 
and crawl back toward the greasewood, 
and we would go around thru this and 
try to get a closer shot. This we did, 
and when within about 250 yards, the 
whole band got to their feet and faced 
us. The Britisher opened up with his 
405 Winchester and sprayed about 
three shots directly in front of them. 
They turned tail and were off in a 
flash. His next and last shot hit about 
30 yards this side of the antelopes and, glancing off, hit a buck, 
dead center. Down went the animal and down I went, too, al- 
most, as I was certain it was a clean miss. We ran over to the 
buck and found him stone dead. The heavy bullet must have hit 
a small stone on the yanoe, glanced off and killed the antelope. 
Incidentally, this same sportsman had just fired over sixty shots 
at antelopes, and this was his first kill. 


QO’ ANOTHER hunt for pronghorn I had a sportsman with 

me, who haled from the southern part of the United States. 
He was a fine rifle shot, but had been a little off color for the first 
few shots. On this day we had spotted a fine band containing thir- 
teen, and with a favorable wind I got him with 150 yards of them 
and had him well concealed beneath a large greasewood bush. He 
let drive at a fair-sized buck, but missed; he hastily shot three 
times in succession and away went the antelopes. He was pretty 
well excited, and I motioned to him to lie still and lay low, which 
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he did, and had scarcely settled down again when to our left on 
the yanoe I saw this same bunch coming toward us at full tilt. 
They made a half circle and came to a dead stop not over 50 
yards away, facing us. My companion got in three more shots, but 
instead of taking careful aim he afterward told me he “just up 
and shot at the bunch” for, as he argued, “you couldn’t miss them 
all in a bunch and so close.” Nevertheless, we didn’t pack an 
antelope into camp that night. 

Rated with the bighorn as the rarest big game that can fall to 
the sportsman’s rifle, they make a trophy that is both beautiful 
and mighty hard to kill. A great many sportsmen, for some unac- 
countable reason, seem stricken with the “buck ague” when an 
exceptionally good shot at a fine prong buck presents itself, and I 
recall one hunter from the eastern United States that fired one 
hundred and twenty shots at antelopes before he finally con- 
nected, and then it was only done by a ruse which I worked. I 
could see he was all a-tremble when he was ready to shoot, and, 
























of course, missed badly, so one morning as we rode along the 
edge of a yanoe, I saw a buck lying down just back of a rise. The 


morning sunlight was just streaming across the yanoe, and made - 


the animal look more like a standing coyote. I said to my com- 
panion, “There is a coyote standing there; knock him down.” He 
was off his horse in an instant, and kneeling, took steady aim and 
over rolled the “coyote.” You can well imagine his surprise when 
he walked over and found the prong buck lying dead. This inci- 
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dent seemed to steady him, and the following day he made a 
clean kill the first shot. This sport requires ability to kill game a 
long ways off, and lots of patience; but, generally speaking, all 
real sportsmen will recall with genuine pleasure the cool Mexican 
nights, with clusters of sparkling stars overhead; the soft-spoken 
words of the Papagos as they converse around the camp fire; the 
splendor of the rising sun, and the early-morning scent of desert 
flowers as he rides forth to hunt the desert pronghorn. 





Catalina Swordfish 


Dr. J. A. Wiborn 


I ENJOYED your 
deep-sea fishing ex- 
perience. It was splen- 
did work to keep a 
taut line on this aerial 
tumbler of the Gulf 
Stream. To me, no 
sport of the seven seas 
compares with this 
sailfishing off Long 
Key—the realm of ro- 
mantic adventure—the 
ever-changing color 
A Catalina and beauty of singing 
| swordfish— reefs. The fragrance 
jr) perma of white, flying spray 
—the mysterious, dart- 
ing shadows that fol- 
low the lure and men- 
ace a well-hooked fish. 
All this is glorious to 
me. But unbelievable 
and thrilling beyond 
description is the 
sporty, rushing fight of 
this brilliant swords- 
man. 
Next to the Catalina marlin sword- 
fish, I hold the sailfish the greatest and 
most spectacular light-tackle fish in 
the world. Neither tuna nor tarpon, 
salmon nor yellowtail, sea bass nor 
kingfish, dolphin nor permit, bonefish 
nor wahoo, can thrill 
me as the splendorous, 
leaping sailfish. 

Then, too, our best 
sportsmen recognize 
and angle for sailfish 
at Long Key, and with 
proper sporting chiv- 
alry release most of 
the defeated battlers 
unharmed. This enhances the zest of Long 
Key fishing. The use of your barbless hook 
is the acme of angling technique. If these 
fish can throw the barbless hook after a 
few jumps, it is more than ever acceptable, 
because a thoroly played-out fish is easy 
prey for the wolves that follow. Altho this 
is a strange fact, I never have known a 
sailfish or swordfish to be mutilated by 
sharks, tho tuna and tarpon often are. 
Neither will sea lions rob the angler of his 
Tuna Club button on these fish (a wounded 
fish is disqualified). 

Really, the water tension of a baggy line 
in itself acts just like a shock absorber to 
save a fishing line and retain the hook. I 
have often fought a swordfish with arching 
rod pointing astern, boat running at full 
speed, and had the fish leaping away out 







After big-game fish off the coast of 
California. All illustrations are from 
photographs by the author 


Note.—The following letter, which is in reality 
a fishing yarn, was received by J. A. McGuire in 
reply to one he sent to Mr. Wiborn, telling of his 
experiences in Florida last winter.—Editor. 


in front. Finally the line would lead 
around and forward. 

I recall once having out 250 yards of 
line, with old fish circling in great leaps, 
and tail-walking rushes, and finally he 
crashed into the boat, wild as a runaway 
horse. The tension on the line was terrific, 
and the hook could not be thrown—barb 
or no barb. Water friction here prevented 
slack line, when the fastest rod sweep and reel work was unable 
to take up line. 

Surely, Lady Luck rides ever smiling in the sea angler’s boat to 
tantalize with strange misadventure. 

Most men who fish for the big fellows are skeptical, disdain- 
ful and intolerant of the tenderfoot whom chance favors and who 
then rushes into print; just as a scientist who is a recognized 
authority on astronomical phenomena frowns at the bardyard 
rooster who foretells the coming of Haley’s comet, or a new- 
laid egg, or something else he is hazy about. And justly they 
may be, too. 

The game is a hard, punishing one—a game for strong, young 
men in perfect training. It just naturally takes nerve to head, 
day after day, rough or smooth, out into the white, open water, 
beyond sight of land or help, and trust in kindly fate to guard 
and direct. 

There are fog days, when the very chill of Newfoundland pene- 
trates ruthlessly and swift-flung salt spray cuts like a knife; there 
are blistering days, the flat sea a mirror reflecting the hot southern 
sun—bleary eyes, cracked lips, every bone in your body aching. 

The birds are crazy, no bait; no fins showing, or far flash of 
leaping fish—not a sign of scouting boats—just the monotonous 
sweep of the rod, and a kite that rides a cloudless sky; and per- 
haps somewhere else everybody is taking fish. 


TIME and again I have felt like the fellow fishing beside the 
lunatic asylum, when asked by the loony from within, “How 
long you been a sitin’ there holdin’ that fish pole?” 
“What! Four days and no fish?” “Well, I’m a tellin’ you, you 
belong in here more’n I do.” 
Perhaps after a long series of hard luck incidents, one takes a 
small fish, only to have the disgusted boatman say, “If you are 
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Thrilling beyond description is the sporty, rushing fight of this brilliant swordsman 
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as unlucky in your business as you are fishing, I don’t see how 
you make money enough to go fishing a-tall.” 


Suffering disappointment, thrilling action and unforgetable 


days at sea, are the rewards of the deep-sea angler. Love of ad- 
venture and pure, darn, fighting stubbornness, that heeds no in- 
terference or defeat, that knows not when to quit, these are the 
qualifications of a truly great sea angler 

I recall the first experience of Dustin and William Farnum 




















































Top 


Bottom 


at Catalina. Born in Maine, and familiar with every angle of 
sea life, both were keen watermen and experienced with the rod, 
but never had fought the gladiator of the seas, the Catalina 
swordfish. 

sill was recovering from a severe attack of pneumonia, and 
had come west to recuperate and to visit with brother Dustin. 

{ had neglected my medical work in San Francisco so long, 
some one of my people had posted a sign on my office door which 
read: “Stick the money under the door; Doc’s gone fishing.” 
If you follow the fish, you are ruined for life; that’s certain. 
Well, I put the Farnums “up” for membership in the Tuna Club 
(where you vote and wear a button if you take a “200-pound or 
over” swordfish). 

They were anxious to catch a fish at once, and we went down 
to MeRay’s tackle store in Avalon to choose the outfit. 

I said, “Mac, we want to pick an outfit for Dustin Farnum; 
the best is none too good. We want a couple of 9-0 Von Hoffe 
($100 each) reels, a half dozen 500-yard No. 24 strand lines 
($10 per), four heavy rods ($65 per rod) and—” 

But right here Dustin, who had been eating his cigar, as he saw 
the bill of that outfit loom, broke in with, “Say, Lone Angler, 
what’s the big idea? I don’t want to buy this store out!” 

“Why, Dus,” I said (winking at McRay), “the first one of these 
Catalina swordfish you tangle with will take your whole outfit, 
and never say, ‘how-do-you-do,’ ‘good-bye,’ or ‘go-to-h—’, or any- 
thing.” 

“Blah!” said Dusty; “I can lick any fish that swims in this lit- 
tle old ocean, and if I can’t, Bill will help me.” 

“Now, wait a minute; I’m sick,” said William, with his face 
all screwed up, and with a warning hand on his chest. ‘““My doc- 
tor in New York told me to take it easy for two months, or he 
would not be responsible for my life.” 

“That’s right, Bill,’ I said. ‘Yesterday, believe me, I saw a 
swordfish out there in the channel so big that I ran my speed boat 
Sea Tiger right between his dorsal fin and tail, and the old son- 
of-a-gun never submerged.” 

“Well, one rod’s all I want,” said Dustin; “anyway we can 
come back if we want more. I know I ean get all the fight I want 
with one outfit. I am right as wheat, Doc; just feel that arm. I 
been a-gettin’ ready for this game, I tell you.” 


O, WITH a great hope, and plentifully supplied with flying 
fish and “encouragement,” away they went with flags flying. 
I can see them now, all smiles, sitting in the comfortable fishing 
seats of the Ruth, with “Cappy” Newberry, one of the Catalina 
truly great swordfishermen, smilingly standing behind them as- 
sembling the new rod. (“Cappy,” dear old mate, you have headed 
out into the great uncharted sea, but how often I think of you, 
and of this day’s fishing, and of many, many happy hours with 
you.) 
Ten hours later, here 
comes the jaunty Ruth 
plowing homeward, 


-Bill Farnum coming ashore at Tuna Club, 


Catalina. 


Center—Long Key, domain of enchanting palms minus the flaunting 
and singing reefs and wondrous denizens of the : y ‘ 3 
+ sa swordfish flag, which 


proclaims the success- 
ful day, and which 
everyone ashore looks 
for. No whistle; no 
proud trip to the 
weigher’s dock ; no call 
for the photographer. 
Here they came, sneak- 
ing in the west side of 
the bay, dodging all 
the anchored craft and 
heading straight for 
the Tuna Club float— 
sure sign of a blank 
day. 

We were all essem- 
bled, waiting to get 
the tale. Each new 
rodman suffers in some 
strange way, and re- 
acts in an entirely dif- 
ferent way, and it is 
(was) great to call a 
special session of the 
faithful mourners in 
the old “Bait Box” of 
sacred memory and 
listen to the hard-luck 
story. 

Even before the 
Ruth had docked, 
“Cappy” Newberry 


—The start; all smiles (Bill Farnum 


wearing hat). 




















had piped off the hard luck in deep-sea language: “Cleaned us; 
whole outfit overboard.” And it was true. 

Usually one might try a week to get the wily old swordfish to 
strike, or take a bait, but these boys, with the luck of hopeful be- 
ginners, tied into the very first one they saw. 

Dustin lit into him with all the confidence in the world, and 
fought with everything he had for three hours, without mak- 
ing the slightest impression. Then old fish came up and began to 
feed on a dried, floating flying fish. That was too much for Dus, 
who called for help. 

‘Nothin’ doin’, Dus. I don’t dare exert myself, I tell you.” 

“Oh, Bill; just take the rod a minute; that fish is kidding us— 
just a minute, till I get the kink out of my back. We gotta get 
that fish quick before he recovers.” 

“Recover h—,” says “Cappy,” “he ain’t begun to fight yet.” 

So Dus goes below and rubs something on his chest, and 
smacks his lips like a rescued desert wanderer, but doesn’t come 
back. Bill lasts twenty minutes and calls, “Dus, hurry; I’m all in.” 

“Let ‘Cappy’ fight him a minute.” (From Dustin.) 

“Not me; I got a wife and child, and I get paid for running 
this boat. You fight your own fish. He’s disqualified, anyhow, 
and you get no button on that bird.” 

But Bill, who really was sick, began to show signs of collapse, 
and “Cappy” took the rod away from him and yelled, “Dustin, 
hurry ; put on that strap harness and come fight this fish.” 

So Dus, disheartened but somewhat strengthened by the “big 
help medicine” and the shoulder harness, which he fastens to 
the rod to relieve forearms, once more starts in to gentle Mr. 


Fish. 


PUMP, heave and reel; lift and sway and pump again, like 
pitching hay, with arched back and bending rod, cussin’ in 
sheer despair. Dustin really puts up a regular battle, and “Cappy,” 
encouraged, tightens up the drag on the reel, and for a spell the 
fish seems to be letting up. All is fine until Bill looks over the side 
of the ship and sees the great broadsword and ponderous, weaving 
body, with great eyes rolled up toward him, and queers the whole 
procession by yelling, “Great guns, Dus; he’s as big as this boat!” 
And right there Mr. Fish gets the idea that it was time to go 
away from there, and he starts down, down, down. 

The drag was set too tight for Dustin to give line, and he be- 
gan to slide across the deck, shouting, “Hold me; hold me; I’m 
going overboard!” 

With all three dragging and pulling, they came “cawallup” 
against the rail, everyone yelling at once. “We got ya!” “Let off 
the drag!” “Give him line!” “Don’t lose him now!” “Back up 
the boat quick, Cap; I can’t hold him.” 

Bang! goes the strap, and like a catapult, into the sea goes rod, 
reel and the whole works. 

Register dire calamity. 

There stood Bill, with mouth open, all a-tremble but thank- 
ful he had not lost a leg or arm, hanging to his brother for 
dear life. Cappy was stamping and swearing, “Why didn’t you do 
this, and that, and everything? A helluvafine job you’ve done. 
We almost had him in the boat.” 

And poor Dus, with never a word, the light of hope gone for- 
ever from his big eyes, stood with the drooping shoulders of ex- 
treme exhaustion. Dazed, and wondering how it all happened so 
quickly, he leaned there against the after rail, watching the wid- 
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No sport of the seven seas compares with sailfishing. This is ‘Lone Angler” 
Wiborn and a sailfish taken at Long Key, Fla 


ening rings, where his cherished hopes and outfit and all disap- 
peared into the boundless depths of the sea. 

Finally, with spent breath, he gasped, “Well, I'll be damned! 
Wiborn was right, after all.” 
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The Prairie 
Allyn Tedmon 


Part I 
ROM the hilltop the rolling prairie vanishes in the blue 
of the distant skyline. Far to the right spreads a vast 
roving blanket of bison. In the distance, scattered cotton- 
woods line the course of a dry creek bed. A coyote runs a 
rabbit out of a wash and antelope gaze on in wonder at the 
setting sun. On the evening wind comes the hum of an In- 
dian village. Scattered about the water-holes stand the 
tepees, and the howls of the dogs and screams of the old 
squaws break the silence. The war ponies are before the 
lodges. Hides and meat lay strewn about. 
The buffalo hunt is on. 
Part II 
In the distance, horsemen come to view. At a swing- 
ing lope they glide swiftly on, only to shortly disappear. 
From the mouth of a coulee pours forth a rushing, bellowing 
bunch of branded cattle. Whooping punchers, riding hard, 


he 


urge them on. To the south another herd heaves into view, 
being drifted forward to a level plain. Gradually the mov- 
ing cattle merge into a seething, reddish-mottled mass, 
hemmed in by vigilant riders. 

The round-up ts on. 

Part III 

What is it—a vast checkerboard? No, it is the Prairie 
How strangely it appears! Yonder a house —smoke from 
the chimney —children at the door—a garden and a 
mother with a hoe—a barn—a silo—cattle sheds, with yards 
dotted with black and white and red cows—a road to a gate 
in a fence. Beyond plods a trusty team before a cultivator 
Long rows of corn stretch on o’er hill and flat. Vast fields 
of wheat wave in the evening breeze. The crowing of a cock 
and the clang of a cowbell smite the ear. And from the dis- 


tance comes the chug-chug-chug of a tractor as it tears out 
the virgin sod with its plows. A thru train glides snake-like 
from view in the distance. A roaring touring car bounds on 
over the level, ribbon-like highway. Here a header, and 
there a combine, crawl thru the golden grain. The stubble 
is left quivering in the wake. 

The harvest ts on. 
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S SOON as Melo arrived with the sup- 

ply of meat, so urgently needed, we 
left our camp on Little Gerstle and headed 
for Johnson River, where we arrived that 
evening in a more or less tired condition. 
The going was bad, the ground being soft, 
and then after reaching the river bar there 
were several good-sized streams to ford. 
We had a splendid camp, and the horses 
were in a veritable maze of pea vine and 
bunch grass. 

There were now about 10 miles more to go before we reached 
the extreme head of the Johnson, and it seemed to us that it 
couldn’t be hard traveling after the mess we had successfully 
passed thru. We were disappointed in not seeing more sheep on 
the side hills, as we had been given to understand by John that 
the Johnson was alive with sheep. I had been counting the days 
until I could get amongst them with the movie, but now this 
didn’t look too promising, as the country seemed very steep and 
rough. We pushed on up the Johnson, traveling on the river bar 
or on the high bench alongside as we were permitted by the 
river. When forced off the bar our troubles were great, as there 
was a heavy thicket of alders thru which we had to cut our way. 
It was truly a jungle, so that our progress was very slow; in fact, 
I doubt if at times we were making a mile an hour. John had a 
bad boil on his wrist, which 
bothered him considerably when 
he came to clearing out our way, 
but as he was game to the core, 
he never murmured. By2o’clock 
in the afternoon of September 7 
we had reached the last timber, 
which was on an exposed point 
that extended out sufficiently to 
catch all the wind currents that 
came downstream from the two 
diverging glaciers, the source of 
the Johnson. We made camp in 
the most protected spot, which, 
if the truth were told, had no 
protection whatever. Just above 
camp were quite a few sheep, 
and one bunch of six in particu- 
lar we were sure were rams. We 
had quite a lengthy discussion 
as to the gender of this particu- 
lar bunch of sheep, and eventu- 
ally I was able to convince the 
outfit that they were rams. 


RT and I made a thoro re- 

connaissance of the glaciers, 
he and Butch taking the left 
fork while John and I[ traveled 
the right. Art had an interest- 
ing experience with a grizzly, 
which came within 50 yards be- 
fore he turned and made off. 
We had decided not to kill any 
bears unless they attacked us, as it was early in the season and 
the fur, we were sure, would be light. John and I saw quantities 
of sheep, ewes and lambs, but only two small rams, one of which 
was on a high peak feeding toward skyline, while the other was 
on the moraine and thoroly plastered with mud, which he had 
undoubtedly been eating. We found two licks with wide trails 
leading into them from numerous directions, but all the signs 
were old, possibly two or three weeks since they had been used. 
Several grizzly tracks and a wolf’s also caused quite some inter- 
est, and especially one of the grizzly tracks, which had been made 
after we had gone up the glacier bank. As this bear was running 
and showed signs of leaving the country for good, we decided 
about the camp fire that evening it must have been the one that 
Art had the encounter with. John was greatly puzzled about the 
sheep, for he claimed that he had never been at the head of the 
Johnson without seeing hundreds of sheep, and, near the glaciers, 
large quantities of rams. I have had similar experiences in other 
sections of Alaska and the Yukon, and so was not surprised, tho 
I was puzzled at so many signs that were old. It is true that we 
must have seen 600 or 700 sheep on the Johnson, but they were 
all ewes and lambs, which of itself was sufficient proof that there 
must have been large bunches of rams somewhere. 
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The Tanana River Gameland 


of Alaska 


William N. Beach 
Parr II 


The concluding installment of a story 
started.dast month, telling of a hunt by 
pack train over some wild country ad- 
jacent to the Tanana River of Alaska 





Susie, Van Bibber’s tame wolf 






That evening, after going over our ex- 
periences of the day, we planned for the 
morrow that Art cross to the east bank 
and follow up a stream directly opposite 
camp. As we had been out of meat for 
two days, I said I would go up and get one 
of the six rams that still were feeding di- 
rectly above camp. It looked as if I had 
an easy time ahead of me. 

Art and Butch were off early with horses 
to cross the river, but John and I took it 
easy so that it was after 10 when we left camp. We went about a 
mile upstream before we started to climb; this enabled us to place 
a sharp ridge between us and the sheep. Our first experience was 
in cutting thru an alder jungle, which made us wonder why we left 
home. After having negotiated the alder patch, we came to some 
steep climbing over a slide that was completely covered with 
some sort of a tanglebush; if we weren’t getting snarled up in the 
bushes, we were having rocks slide from underneath, which gave 
a rather unpleasant feeling. It was a warm day and the water was 
pouring out of us; it had a turkish bath beaten to a standstill. 
Five hundred feet of this sort of stuff brought us to a somewhat 
firmer footing, but also to some heavy bushes about waist high 
that had to be forced apart to let us pass. Above seemed smooth 
going until we reached it, and then we found loose rock that ob- 
jected to carrying our weight. 
John was not bothered so badly 
as I was, owing to about 40 
pounds less weight. 


T LAST we crawled to the 

top of the ridge and peeped 
over, to find five rams lying 
down on a narrow shelf not over 
100 yards off. They were entire- 
ly unconscious of our presence, 
so we had no difficulty in look- 
ing them over. If I had known 
as much as I did later, we could 
have sat up and dangled our 
legs over the front of the ridge 
and taken our time to make an 
intimate study of some rams at 
home. We had them rim-rocked, 
but we didn’t know it. Picking 
the oldest ram, I fired, only to 
see him jump, then crumple up 
and pitch headlong off the shelf 
to depths below. John had his 
glasses on the ram, and after a 
few seconds turned and said, 
“That fellow is smashed all to 
pieces.” 

Turning back to the four re- 
maining ones, I picked the next 
oldest one, which was well on 
the inside of the shelf, and 
placed a shot in his shoulder 
that brought him down. For a 
second we thought he was safe, but as he stiffened out we saw 
him begin to slide toward the edge and slowly go over. I then 
ran off two rolls of film, in the movie, of the remaining rams. At 
the first shot sheep seemed to come out of the ground; we count- 
ed thirty-six, of which there were fourteen rams in addition to 
the five we were stalking. 

We now began to climb down to the dead rams, and for a 
time retraced our steps until we reached a point where we could 
round the sharp rock ridge we had been on. We suddenly found 
ourselves on a huge boulder slide that appeared to be just in bal- 
ance. Upon stepping on a huge rock it would start to move, 
which would be transmitted on up to the top of the slide. At first 
I started off rather hurriedly, but quickly slackened my pace 
when a large boulder, on which I slipped, rocked, and for a second 
it looked as if there would be a landslide. I stepped back and 
grabbed the rock to overcome the movement, and was fortunate 
in doing so. If that boulder had once actually rocked out of its 
position, I would have had a merry time in escaping the ava- 
lanche of rock that would have come down that mountain side. 
We worked over to the sheep, only to find that our worst fears had 
been more than realized. The first ram had his left horn broken 
off about 5 inches from the base; it was nearly 14 inches in cir- 














cumference at the break. The meat was useless and every bone 
in its body had been mashed. I have seen goats take some stiff 
drops, but never in my experience have I seen an animal so 
messed up as this ram. A little farther on we found the other 
ram, which, fortunately, was not so badly wrecked, but at that we 
were unable to use the meat. 
When the sheep were pretty near ready for transportation, 
friend Melo appeared. He and Pat watched us from camp, and 
when he heard the shooting 
he came up to help. As we 
looked up we saw the other 
rams still on the ledge, and it 
was then that I discovered 
that the ledge had but one 
exit, and that spot was just 
where John and I came out. 
In the many years that I have 
hunted sheep I have often 
dreamed of such an opportu- 
nity, but could not bring my- 
self to believe that it was a 
possibility. The broken piece 
of the badly damaged head 
was finally found and was 
brought out as a trophy; both 
heads were very fair speci- 
mens but not in the class with 
my first one. This finished the 
sheep for me, as I had com- 
pleted my license, but when 
Art returned he said he want- 
ed another day at the same 
country to work to the head 
of the stream, as they had 
seen a bunch of sheep that 
Butch thought were rams. 


HE wind had now been 

blowing three days, and it 
seemed each day to increase 
in force. That night our sleep 
was constantly broken by the 
flapping of the tent; first it 
would crack us on the side, 
then on the head. How we 
rode the gale is much of a 
mystery to me, but luckily we 
did. Along the river there 
were clouds of fine sand in 
the air, and blowing down- 
stream at what seemed to be 
a 60-mile gale. 

The next day Art investi- 
gated the head of his stream, 
while I worked on the heads 
and helped John to make a 
cache. The night of Septem- 
ber 10 was the final straw; 
the wind howled and sung, 
while our tent bellied and 
whipped, but I am glad to say 
it held. 

In the morning we decided 
to cross the river and camp 
about 8 miles downstream on 
a creek that Pat said was full 
of gold, and which I named 
at once “Gold Creek.” After 
breakfast and a few movies 
we started to pack, and just 
as Art and I had rolled our 
bags, an extra burst of speed 
was put on by the wind, and 
with it the tent collapsed. 
Fortunately but little damage 
occurred, and after repairs we 
rolled it up, quietly thanking 
our stars it hadn’t come down 
during the night. We cached 
all surplus food so as to carry 
the entire load in one trip, as 
we had a cache on the fork of 
a stream near the Robinson 
River, which we expected to 


Top—Camp on Fork Creek. 


Center—The author’s largest 
caribou, shot from camp on 
Fork Creek. 

Bottom—Sheep mountains to- 

ward head of the Big Gerstle. 
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reach in about a week. We followed our old trail downstream for 
a little over three hours and then crossed. When we came out on 
the bar and received the full blast of that sand storm it cut like 
needles, while sand sifted into everything. For fully a week we 
were shaking sand out of our clothes and various articles of our 
outfit, from our guns and the movie cameras. I am not sure that 
it has yet been entirely removed. 

After considerable delay we crossed and came to the mouth 











The grizzly that charged 


of Gold Creek, where we found a splendid camp ground out 
of the wind. That night, the first in a week, we had one grand, 
elegant sleep; there was no wind to disturb us, and there was 
nothing to worry about until the morrow. I am afraid that Gold 
Creek is destined to retain its yellow wealth, as the creek is one 
mass of huge granite boulders so that it is quite impossible to get 
at the sand in any quantities. Small quantities of sand, of course, 
may be secured, and upon being washed out show splendid col- 
ors, but as a commercial proposition it is hopeless. 

John told us the big flat mountains at the head of Gold Creek 
should be covered with caribou. The fleeting view that I had of 
this country from the Little Gerstle thru the glasses confirmed 
this statement. Meat had now become a necessity, as our pro- 
visions were running low, so Art and I determined to make a re- 
connaissance, he going to the east while I was to head north and 
west. Butch was to accompany him, while I was to take Melo 
with me, as John wanted to find a means to the top and map out 
a trail for the We were both to secure caribou if possible. 

Caribou were in sight in every direction as soon as we came 


horses. 


above the timber; one bunch in particular was close by, so we 
made an easy stalk getting within 30 yards. There were eleven 
bulls in the bunch, all small, so after running off a few feet of 
movie film we were on our way again. Upon reaching a high 
point, I looked over the country, readily locating ten or more 
bunches within easy reach. There was one bunch of eighteen 


bulls, many of whose necks showed white, so I decided they must 
be old ones and started off for them. They were feeding and 
traveling quite rapidly, so guessing at their general direction I 
worked along a deep depression, heading for a point where I 
hoped to cut them off. Upon reaching my objective, I crawled out 
what sort of guess I had made, and found the caribou 
widely scattered to the right and left of where I was. I looked 
them over with the greatest care, and finally concluded that there 
was one with a sufficiently sizeable head for my purpose. I had 
been told that these were the Osborn caribou, but if so, they differ 


to see 
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considerably from that species I have seen in other sections of the 
North Country. They were smaller in body and likewise in ant- 
lers, while the formation of the antlers differed materially, being 
more on the lines of the barren-ground caribou. They were much 
darker in color, being a dark drab, which at a distance was black 
to the eyes. 


O RETURN to my hunt, I was in a quandary as to how I was 
to cut off the animal I wanted from the rest of the bunch, 

and after many speculations I decided to walk in the open and 
endeavor to get in between the leaders and the laggards. This 
scheme worked admirably, as the caribou paid little or no atten- 
tion to me; three that I passed within a few yards of, looked up 
without concern and went on feeding when I had passed. I finally 
succeeded in separating the big bull from the rest of the bunch, 
and he was now to my left about 400 yards off. I started to crawl 
so as to come within reasonable range, and was so sure of my 
meat that I finally sat alongside of a bunch of buckbrush waiting 
for him to pass. After a few minutes, without anything turning 
up, I raised and saw the caribou trotting off, about 300 yards dis- 
tant, along a depression, so that only his antlers were visible. I 
now made a run for it, and as he came into view, possibly 200 
yards or more, I fired twice offhand. As nothing happened I real- 
ized I was overshooting, and so seated and shooting from the 
knee, I heard the bullet hit and the caribou stopped and slowly 
began to sink. 

Looking thru the glasses I could see that he was hit about 4 
inches back from the shoulder, and in about the right height for 
the heart. I neglected to eject the last shell, which was most un- 
usual, and getting up started to walk over to the caribou, which 
was now down. Another bull had come back from the bunch and 
was about 50 yards from the fallen one, apparently waiting for 
him to get up and come along. I had probably walked half the 
distance to the down caribou, when suddenly he began to kick 
and make extreme efforts to rise. This gave me no concern, as I 
was sure of my shot, so you can imagine my surprise when I saw 
him scramble to his feet and at first wabble a few steps and then 
go off as if he had never been hit. I was still confident that it was 
the last final effort, and that he could not go far. By this time 
Melo appeared and was even more mystified than I, as he had 
been watching me from a distance and confirmed my observation 
of the location of the hit. We hunted all the balance of that day, 
and the entire next day, in the hopes of finding him, but without 
success. Our final conclusions, in which John concurred, were that 
he must have fallen in some hole, and that we were not lucky 
enough to stumble across it.* 


RT came in that night with news that he had killed two fine 

caribou, and that heads and meat, with the exception of what 
he brought in, were cached so they could be picked up on our 
way to the Robinson. We had had no trouble with our horses 
since we had been on the Johnson; there was an abundance of 
feed, so they were fat and lazy. We decided to head for our cache 
on the morning of September 14, but tho the day was fine, and 
ideal for our trip, our horses had disappeared, with no tracks to 
follow. John was sure they had gone back to our camp at the 
head of the Johnson, as they had a salt lick there that they had 
enjoyed during our stay. Melo had no ideas except he knew they 
had “vamoosed,” and whether they had sprouted wings and flown, 


‘Mr. Be: ich mentions a very interesting experience in the knocking down 
of an animal and allowing it to get away, which brings to mind a similar 
experience had by the editor of Outdoor Life many years ago while hunt- 
ing elk in Montana. He was on a sheep hunt in the Hell Roaring and Griz- 
zly Creek countries, and was returning one evening from the sheep- fields 
with the guide and horse wrangler, when, peering thru the heavy foliage, we 
detected a couple of bull elk sparring in their usual playful manner. As they 
were nice, big six-pointers, we figured that one of them would be a mighty 
fine addition to our bag, especially as so far we had not been able to con- 
nect on sheep. We crawled up to within 120 yards of these beautiful ani- 
mals, and while they rested, preparatory to a friendly rush, we aimed for 
the shoulder of the largest one, pulled the trigger, and were greatly pleased 
to see him drop like a chunk of lead. However, soon he floundered around 
in the 6 inches of freshly-fallen snow, much as a chicken would with its 
head off, finally landing on its back between two logs, with his forelegs 
projecting into the air, and each leg quivering, apparently in the death 
throes. Johnnie Ballenger (for that was the guide’s name) said: ‘Well, 
you got him nice and clean. Better go up where Doc is and bring the 
horses down while I start to skin him.’”’ We demurred on going for the 
as we thought it would be nice to take a photograph first, 
so setting our camera for 12 feet, we advanced thru the partly open and 
partly timbered area lying between us and the elk. We were so sure that 
he was our elk that we didn’t even watch him after we saw bis legs quiv- 
ering. However, when we reached the spot where our elk had lain, all we 
saw was plenty of blood and the earth and snow torn up for a space of 25 
or 30 feet round about. Following the tracks, we found that the blood was 
on both sides, showing that the bullet had gone thru all right. Howeter, 
the shot was a little high, probably cre: asing the vertebra and temporarily 
paralyzing the animal. Soon the blood stains ran out, and after that our 
elk’s track was no different from any other one of a dozen or two tracks 
that belonged to animals running in the same direction, all of which jumped 
up simultaneous with the shot. These tracks were soon scattered in different 
directions, and altho we hunted until dark, we could not find any more 
blood spots, nor a sign of our wounded elk. After that experience we feel 
that we should never consider that an animal is dead until we have him 
skinned out.—Editor. 


horses as yet, 























or just evaporated, was beyond his sphere of comprehension. 
John concluded it was necessary they be found, so he started up- 
stream, while Melo just wandered nowhere in particular. 


HAT was a day of conjecture for us in camp, tho there was 

enough to keep us busy until afternoon, when we really be- 
came concerned. John had gone off without blankets, or anything 
to eat, and as the evening began to come upon us we didn’t know 
what could have happened. About dusk we began hearing bells, 
but were unable to locate anything either up or downstream. 
Just as darkness shut in, the bells were located coming down- 
stream, and John came in with the bunch, having located them at 
the old lick. He had traveled partly on a hunch, and in trying to 
find tracks had crossed the river several times without success. 
He likewise climbed high points so as to look over the valley, and 
on one of these trips he saw the horses but was unable to head 
them off before they had reached the lick. That night Melo tied 
the horses so he would surely find them in the morning. 

It was a magnificent morning as we left Gold Creek camp and 
started up the side of a steep ridge for the top. We had some 
troublesome traveling, as we came to a grass slope that turned 
out to be moss covering a rock slide. We had gone some distance 
before we realized our position, and we then discovered we 
couldn’t go on and there was no chance to turn back. We finally 
got out of our jackpot, but I am afraid 
none of us can tell just how we did. From 
there on to the top we had but one di- 
version, which for a few seconds looked 
as if it was likely to be troublesome. Art 
had wandered ahead, while I stayed back 
with John, who was tightening a pack. 
As we started on, I happened to look to- 
ward the skyline and there a grizzly bear 
the size of a house suddenly appeared on 
a lope, and headed directly for Art. Of 
course he didn’t have a gun, but fortu- 
nately I had mine handy; so working it 
out from the pack, I started on a run to 
head off Mr. Grizzly. Art insists that 
lack of wind was all that saved me from 
becoming a hero. After running up grade 
a couple of hundred yards my wind was 
gone, so I was forced to slacken to a 
walk. About this time Mr. Grizzly began 
to waiver and came to a halt, rising on 
his hind legs and smelling. Not being al- 
together certain of our looks, he dropped 
down and ambled over a low ridge. This 
gave me a second wind, so John and I 
followed as rapidly as possible. Coming 
over the rise, we found the bear acting 
in a very uncertain manner, and looking 
as if he had about decided to decamp. I 
opened up on him, and on the first shot 
he was off, but the second one brought 
him down. The skin was a light silver 
with a brownish tinge, and tho it did not 
appear to be prime, I am glad to say 
that upon being tanned it turned out 


Top—We crossed the Johnson River in a sand 
storm. 

Center—Repacking our boat at Healey River. 

Bottom 


-Sheep mountains along Johnson River. 
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much better than I had hoped, and it is now mounted into a 
splendid rug. 

The rest of our day was taken up in climbing to the top of 
the gradual rise that John thought we would reach within a 
couple of hours from camp. There is an end of all things, and so 
toward 4 o’clock we were on top; then for a couple of miles we 
traveled over fairly level country that was simply overrun with 
bands of caribou, from twenty to a hundred in a bunch. In most 
cases they paid no attention to us, tho there were several bunches 
that were more curious and came down to investigate. I believe 
if our horses had been traveling loose, the caribou would have 
stampeded them. I was able to secure several moving pictures 
with the small movie, and tho the caribou were most interesting 
to study, we were forced to push on to find a camping spot. There 
is no doubt but that these caribou have marked differences from 
the osborni; they are smaller in size and darker in color. Their 
heads are larger in proportion to their bodies, but smaller than 
the Osborn heads, and vary in conformation. Because of the 


bodies being smaller than the osborni, and the heads larger in 
proportion, we were constantly deceived by the heads appearing 
to be very much larger than they really were. The men that were 
with us seemed to think they were barren-ground, but I am cer- 
tain they were not. 

We at last reached the head of a stream that John felt was 













































the one where our food cache had 
been placed, so we came down the 
mountain toward the stream. John, 
in looking about for the best path 
down, happened to see a large black 
spot, which at first we thought to be 
a moose, but on closer examination 
we discovered it to be a large silver- 
tip grizzly, eating berries. We kept 
right on our course, and before long 
were within possibly 150 yards of 
the bear. Every little while he would 
stop his feasting and look toward us 
and then proceed again. John and 
the other men were anxious for me 
to take a shot, but Art and I, after 
an open discussion, decided it was 
better to let him enjoy a longer life. 
Possibly if I had known the way the 
other skin was to turn out I would 























1—Josh Ray at his cabin on 
Healey River. 

2—Looking down on Healey 

iver. 

3—Camp at the head of John- 
son River, where the wind 
blew continually. 

4—Mountain along Johnson 
River where sheep could be 
seen grazing at all times. 





not have been so tender-hearted. We 
passed on, leaving him to enjoy his 
meal of luscious blueberries. After 
some little speculation on a camp site, 
we decided on a spot where we would 
be protected from the wind, which, 
after some hard ax work, allowed us 
to pitch our tents. The stream that 
ran alongside our camp I named Fork 
Creek, and I will shortly explain my 
reason for so doing. 


UR first night at the camp was one 
of unrest, as our horses were nerv- 
ous, for which I don’t blame them, for 
there was little or no feed, and after 
attempting to raid our grub pile they 
finally decided to decamp to more en- 
ticing pastures. John started after 
them with a candle, which refused to 
remain lighted, owing to a strong wind 
and snow that began to come down as 
darkness settled. Not having any luck 
with his light, John returned to camp 
and rustled out Melo, whom he set off 
in the dark. 

As the light came, John started to 
find the fork of the creek where our 
grub cache had been made toward the 
end of the previous winter. John was 
certain there was but one fork to the 
stream and that he would be back 
with a load of grub by the time we 
were up. Our provisions consisted of 
some flour, a small quantity of sugar, 
two cans of milk and some macaroni. 
It was quite necessary to find that 
cache, for otherwise we would have to 
go to the mouth of the Robinson, 

















some 20 miles or more away, with un- 
known country between us. We were 
so certain of having a fine grub pile 
by noon, we cleaned up the greater 
part of what we had. 

Melo returned with the horses short- 
ly after 10, a very tired and hungry 
mule skinner, whose spirits sank still 
lower when he tackled his “if” break- 
fast. After 11 o’clock John turned up 
with a troubled look and an empty 
pack. He had discovered five forks to 
the blamed stream, but on none of 
them had he been able to locate the 
cache, and so I decided to name the 
stream Fork Creek. He found some 
Indian and dog tracks, which he was 
confident were made by the men when 
they packed in the grub to the cache, 














but he was unable to follow them for any distance. “Well,” re- 
marked John, “at any rate there are plenty of caribou.” 

Art and Butch had gone off in hopes of seeing moose, so John 
and I held a pow-wow as to our next move. After considerable 
talk we came to the conclusion that the wise move was for John 
and Pat to strike out in the morning for our main cache at the 
mouth of Robinson. At this cache there were plenty of provi- 
sions that had been packed in by dog team during the late win- 
ter, and, in addtion, we had sent up a ton of oats for the horses 
on the steamer Delta, which should have arrived by this time. 
Our horses were showing the lack of good feed and had become 
very restless. The weather was not encouraging; there was snow 
in the air and some on the ground, with indications of more to 
follow. Art and Butch returned late without any meat; they had 
traveled toward the river, and tho they saw old moose tracks, no 
moose nor any other animal had been located during their entire 
day’s travel. Upon hearing the decision John and I had reached, 
Art agreed that it was the only wise thing for us to do. 


TuatT night it snowed a little more, and as Art and I were 
leisurely arising next morning, John came to the tent and an- 
nounced a band of bull caribou just above camp. I grabbed the 
rifle and followed John about, 75 yards, and then I saw directly 
ahead several large bulls. Picking the largest head, which hap- 
pened also to be the heaviest-bodied animal, I brought him down 
with the first shot. We had caribou steaks for breakfast, and 
shortly after, John and Pat departed for the cache. John was 
sure Pat could make it back by next night, while he expected to 
take a day longer in order to locate a poling boat for our trip 
downstream. 

The clouds had broken and the sun shone brightly as John 
and Pat left us. But little time was wasted before I had the large 
movie camera out and in its carrying case, for I felt that my 
chance for securing caribou pictures was rapidly drawing to a 
close. Art, Butch with the tripod, Melo with the camera, and I 
with lenses and sundry paraphernalia, started for the mountains 
by 10 o’clock. We climbed a high ridge directly back of camp, 
and were greeted with a view most pleasing to the eyes. In every 
direction were caribou, all on the move, but as one bunch disap- 
peared others would come in view. All had antlers, some large 
and branchy, others small and scrawny. 

The sky had clouded up again and a fine snow was in the 
air; it was cold and bleak. I set up the camera and began to 
crank first one group, then another, until we discovered some 
antlers sticking up above the skyline. Moving the camera to a 
better location, I began to shoot at the skyline heads. Some 
friendly spirit must have moved those caribou, for they came 
over the top and made straight for us. I kept turning the crank 
and trying to keep the focus, but they came on too fast, and 
were soon within a few yards of us. I wish I could have known 
what was in their minds; it would have been interesting, for they 
would stop, look us over, bob their heads up and down, start back, 
then turn and come toward us again. Most of their maneuvers I 
have on the film, tho slightly out of focus; it, nevertheless, shows 
the mental indecision of the caribou. At last they walked slowly 
off and disappeared in a quiet, orderly fashion, feeding as they 
went. I exposed 600 feet of film on various bands of caribou, and 
as this finished the stock I had brought with me, we decided to 
lunch. While we were at lunch, the clouds broke away again and 
in a few minutes had completely disappeared. It was a beautiful 
afternoon, just ideal for photography, and there, far off below in 
a little patch of timber by that sparkling stream, lay several 
thousand feet of film, but it might as well have been a thousand 
miles away, for use that day. 

Art and Butch went off toward the head of- the Robinson, 
while Melo and I made for camp. Pat did not put in an appear- 
ance as expected that night, nor in fact the next. The night and 
following morning was without a cloud in the sky. Melo and I 
took a tramp for moose, while Art and Butch remained in camp. 
It blew a gale all day and was good and cold. We covered a 
great deal of country, but could find no fresh moose sign; there 
were plenty of old ones, made possibly during the summer. To- 
ward afternoon it clouded up quite rapidly and started to snow; 
by evening, after we reached camp, the snow was coming down in 
flakes the size of a half dollar. The horses left with us hung about 
camp, and one, “the roan,” tried to get into the tents, whinnying 
and crying well into the night. The snow kept falling all night, 
but toward morning let up; possibly 8 to 10 inches had come 
down. Melo had tied up the three horses in fear of their leaving 
for more comfortable parts. We mixed up part of our remaining 
flour and gave it to the horses; it was the best we could do. 


Y THE morning of the fourth day we began to get nervous as 

to what had befallen John and Pat. The snow was still fall- 
ing, tho at times it would clear up and remain for an hour or two, 
then down would come the snow again. We were now on caribou 
rations, tho a small amount of flour and macaroni remained. We 
cooked in caribou fat and used it in place of butter. Fortunately, 
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Art had discovered some tea tablets and a bottle of saccharine 
tablets that he always carried in case of emergency. We dis- 
cussed the advisability of packing up what we could on our three 
horses, caching the balance, and striking out for the Tanana. We 
concluded to wait until the next day in hopes either Pat or John 
would turn up. 

Toward late afternoon of the fourth day we saw Pat appear 
over the skyline, leading one of the horses and followed by the 
other two. It was a welcome sight, especially as we could see that 
two of the cayuses were packed; it meant white man’s grub, and 
from the looks, plenty of it. Pat was glad to arrive, for he had 
been up against it. In the hopes of saving time he attempted to 
make a short-cut that did not work out as contemplated. After 
traveling for a day, he was forced to turn back to the river and 
pick up their old trail and follow it back to the camp. He said 
that John had told him to break camp at once and start for the 
river, for upon reaching the main cache he found a note left by 
an Indian that informed him the steamer Delta was held up at 
Salchaket, owing to the captain having dropped dead. This meant 
no feed for the horses, so all that was left was for us to make for 
the Tanana River in the morning. Pat had packed two bags of 


corn meal, which we mixed up and gave to the horses that night. © 


While packing up next morning, during a lull between snow 
squalls, a dark object appeared over the skyline. At first we 
thought it a bear, but as we were unable to locate it again we had 
passed it from our minds in the hurry to get packed. While pack- 
ing the last two horses, John appeared and showed signs of the 
hardship he had endured. His first words were, “Why didn’t you 
pull out of here yesterday?” While he was getting his first meal 
in twenty-four hours, we explained Pat’s delay, which accounted 
for our not leaving. “We got to pull out of here as soon as pos- 
sible. The wind is blowing hard and my tracks will be covered in 
no time; the snow is coming down harder every minute.” We 
were off as quickly as John had finished eating, and it was none 
too soon. 


At FIRST we dropped down into a valley and were well pro- 

tected from the wind and snow, but there was a high, bare 
ridge we had to climb and follow along the crest for a mile or 
more. By the time we reached the bare ridge the wind was 
whipping the snow in every direction. It was just a case of keep- 
ing your head down and following in the tracks of the man ahead. 
Art, John, Melo and I kept close together, but we lost Pat and 
Butch. We found out afterward that they had great difficulty in 
getting their horses to fight the storm. At last we came to the 
end of the ridge, and then began to descend rapidly until we 
reached the timber. 

The snow began to change into rain, and for the next few 
miles we worked our way thru a swamp, following moose trails 
most of the way. We were fortunate in not getting our horses 
mired, for I fear if we had ever gotten one in deep he would never 
have had the strength to work out. In late afternoon we came out 
at a camp of Indians that John knew, on the Johnson slough of 
the Tanana River. (It was here that we had our first word of 
John Burnham and his son, who had been to the east of us. The 
Indian, Sam, said, “Two white man go down river in canvas boat; 
old man say, ‘how do;’ I say, ‘fine;’? maybe they damfool.” It 
was evident what the Indian’s opinion was of John’s voyage down 
the Tanana in a collapsible canvas boat.) 

An hour later Pat and Butch arrived with horses safe and 
sound; they were a great pair of old sourdoughs—it was slow but 
sure with them every time. 

There is but little more to tell of our trip, for the next morn- 
ing we departed downstream in a poling boat, leaving Pat and an 
Indian to bring out the horses. 

The first day we passed by the sheep mountains, which from 
the river appeared most prepossessing, and by night reached 
Healey River. Pushing up the Healey 2 miles, we came to Josh 
Ray’s camp, to find the owner at home and glad to extend the 
hand of friendship to us. We had dinner that night in Josh’s 
cabin, enjoying greatly the fresh vegetables from his garden. 

The next day we rowed and drifted downstream, and at 7 
o’clock in the evening, in a combined rain and snow, we pulled 
into McCarty at John’s roadhouse. We were busily engaged that 
evening, for between reading our mail and trying to locate a car 
to get us into Fairbanks, it was well past our bedtime when we 
finally hit the hay. 

On September 25 we bundled our outfit and trophies into Roy 
Lund’s Ford truck, and headed toward Fairbanks in a hard sleet 
and snow downpour. At Richardson we met a mining engineer 
who was on his way to Fairbanks in a sedan car, and he very 
kindly asked us to join him. We didn’t hesitate—we just stam- 
peded. The storm let up during the afternoon, and thru the able 
handling of the sedan, by our friend, we were able to reach Fair- 
banks and enjoy a fine dinner at Tom Youle’s Model Cafe. 

We were fairly rushed the next day in having our heads crated 
and shipped, as well as saying au revoir to our many friends. On 
September 29 we pulled out on the government railroad and con- 
nected at Seward with the steamer Alaska. We reached Seattle 
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on October 8, twenty hours late, owing to a severe storm on the 
Gulf. 


EFORE closing, let me say a few words as to the men we had 

with us. None had ever been on a trip of this sort before; 
they were trappers, prospectors or traders. They were straight- 
forward, honest, hardworking and painstaking. John was one of 
the finest types of men I have ever been fortunate enough to 
have gone out with, and is an experienced hunter and mountain 
nan, 

3utch—“‘Old Butch” as he was called—was the type that nev- 
er knew when he was all in. He lost in weight probably more 
than anyone else in the party, and tho at times I fear he wished 
for his comfortable cabin at McCarty, he, nevertheless, would 
never admit it. He finished strong and game to the end. 

Melo, our horse wrangler, absorbed experience with a capital 
“E,” and tho he started, I believe, with the idea it was going to 
be a great lark, he ended the trip firm in the belief that all is not 
gold that glitters. 

Pat, a man who has prospected the greater part of the Yukon 
and Alaska, once cooked for Charles Sheldon, and so was qual- 





ified. He did his best and was a fund of information. We enjoyed 
him and would have missed him greatly if he had not been one 
of the outfit. 

The country abounds in game, except possibly moose, of which 
we saw none, tho. I feel sure there must be plenty in the low 
country. With the experience we had on this trip I am sure it 
would be a simple matter to cover the same country in a com- 
fortable, easy manner. John is the only man that knows the 
country, and anyone wishing to travel it should get in touch with 
lum. 

I am glad to say, after reaching home, I received a wire from 
John which read, “Pat arrived McCarty with all horses safe and 
sound.” 

The specimens secured were all exceptionally fine ones. The 
sheep Art killed was over 40 inches in curl and 14%-inch base, 
with a 37-inch spread, while his two caribou were massive with 
close to fifty points. My large ram had very heavy horns, with 
39°4-inch curl, base 144% inches and spread 28% inches, and the 
others were very close to it, while the largest caribou was mas- 
sive, and had forty-five points. 

Thus ended our exploration. 
THE END 
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HERE is a new business in the hills, but, of course, all 

this is empty rumor. Personally, I know nothing of it, 
and hunting is no longer of any interest to me, except the 
dangerous tin can, and as there is so much room for noble 
work within the law, I never even feel tempted to go out- 
side that law. Other wicked men may do so, but I remain 
pure. 

It seems that several somewhat different lines have been 
consolidated, so totally unfounded gossip in the gulches has 
the tale, such as long distance telephone lines, for the ‘phone 
leaves no legal trail, you know; perhaps there is a bit. of ro- 
mantic moonshine in it all; and, as the story runs, sugar is 
good for things other than mere sweetness. 

Cattle have not paid for several years, and time was, and 
still (no puns, they are so common) is that such welcome 
citizens as tourists, sportsmen, mighty hunters, and even 
the ever trustworthy fisherfolks were not wanted on the 
ranches. Punctured cows, kids afraid to go to school unless 
they took the road around the long way and dodged the 
speeding eight-cylinder glasswagons; horses kept in the barn 
on hay needed badly before spring—such things made the 
mountain ranchers thoughtful and full of glee when the deer 
season opened with bangs and whistling bullets over the 
frozen garden. 

But ’tis said that is now changing, a sudden and mighty 
queer change, too. Totally unaccountable. The ’phone rings 
about a week or ten days before the season opens. The 
mutual friendship over the wire from the bank to the cabin 
over the range melts the ice off all the crossbeams. At each 
end of the pleasant long-distance wire are more beams. The 
vice-president is condescending as usual, more so than usual. 

“How’s the stock? Mighty glad they are doing so well. 
Any calves, many I mean, around this year? Yes? A few? 
Good ones, you say? M-m-m-m. Season dry? Yes, plenty 
of rain is a good thing. We need some here in town. Chil- 
dren like some candy? All right, several of us need a few 
days’ rest, very busy here now; we'll be over during the deer 
season. a 

Innocent as lisping. His August Majesty just called up 
his good friend, the rancher in overalls, for a friendly chat, 
as bankers and their kind are wont to do. 

Now, in Colorado, Great Wisdom shifted the deer season 
over not long ago from October 1 to October the middle. 
Meat keeps well m the colder weather, and an unjustly sus- 
picious disposition might faney that when the Packard rolled 
up to the squat log cabin the night before the deer season 
opened, holding four kings ace high, that in it was, at 
least might be by chance, some sacks of pure white sugar, 
for no other purpose conceivable than to make nice candy 
for the children. It also makes the better kind of clear 
white dew-like whiskey, if handled right 

The royal visitors are welcome to the family bed, the 
family seek the hay over the horses and are very warm and 
comfortable, thank you. After a hearty supper of steaks— 
just what kind I have not the least idea, nor have you—it is 





Business Efficiency—Hunting by Proxy 


Chauncey Thomas 
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of course unhealthy to go to bed so soon, and the game runs 
far into the night and into fair figures. 

But business is business, and the call of duty rings. Back 
to the city next day. “Got our deer the very first thing”— 
but if the rancher is a shade wiser than usual, he delays the 
lamented departure till dusky eve. Then away from the 
ranch rolls the big machine, decorated with bucks. The 
price of a spike horn is perhaps $25, and the big fellows bring 
mabeso as high as $100 cash. And the empty ribs of a deer 
or two is a fairly safe and convenient place to store away a 
neat keg of condensed moonlight, for the flu, you understand. 
Dressed deer keep well in the leanto up in the timber, bet- 
ter along about the middle of October than during the first 
of the month. I would say veal, of course, mountain veal, the 
kind of calf crop the vice-president so kindly inquired about 
over long distance. 

The cattle business in the hills is very simple. It con- 
sists largely of turning mountain feed into cash via meat. 
Just who hits the deer matters not, apparently, and some 
dull souls have been known to start an argument that it 
matters not a whit in fact. The bankers get their deer, and 
there is no law that says they must shoot them themselves. 
They can hire them shot, and that is what most guides, wise, 
silent, internally sarcastic guides, are for usually. At the 
club next week, the game banquet, tall tales are told of 
mighty hunters slaying the great branching heads, and after 
Jonas gets them done they adorn the wall in the hall. “The 
trip I killed that... . 4 Ahem.” 

The warden? Yes, the warden. If he peeps he’s fired. He 
has no pull. The vice-presidents have the pull; they make 
the appointments, and the warden has a family to keep. The 
rancher is his friend, so is the banker, else he would not have 
his job as watcher of the wild. Arrest them both, of course, 
be a brave loyal officer of the law, and nothing come of it, 
but look for a new job. ’Tis pleasant to ride the hills, stop 
over night with his rancher friend, perhaps borrow a ten spot, 
more pleasant anyhow than to pilot a trolley car. 

Then piously to church Sunday morning, the whole fam- 
ily in the Packard, then home to a venison dinner. A day of 
rest, for tomorrow the bank has to foreclose a mortgage on 
a mountain ranch unless the $100 back interest is paid. 
Legal rate, 8 per cent, but the commission amounts to that. 
much more, and we pay an extra dividend this Christmas. 

3etween fanatic and hypocrite, fatal blundering and smug 
hoggishness, ’tis an interesting mess for a man with a poker 
face, and a poor memory. Jail the rancher, of course, for he 
is the most helpless; strike hand with the high when you are 
honored by an invitation to his home to a dinner of venison 
steaks, killed by his own hand, with an appetizer of moun- 
tain dew. 

This may have happened in Egypt in the age of Pharaoh, 
then or thereabouts, for Nimrod was a mighty hunter before 
the Lord, and so are some of his modern prototypes. And 
the poker face said nothing, silent in its own affairs, but 
perchance a thin-lipped smile may have come over it on the 
innerside. 
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Two coyote skulls which show the remarkable recuperative power of these animals 


The Coyote and Examples of Its Persistency 


Stanley P. Young 


INCE the United States Biological Survey undertook the work 

of organized predatory animal control and eradication in the 
fall of 1916, much valuable information has been gained relative 
to the coyote as it pertains to Colorado. 

Many interesting instances and proven reports of coyote dep- 
redations show more and more that the coyote, besides being a 
sheep-killer, is becoming an adept at the game of calf killing. 
The loss it occasions in the settled range communities is a serious 
item, particularly with regard to poultry and young pigs. There 
are many today who still think it a plains animal, but on the 
sheep ranges there is no hindrance to its migrations to higher ele- 
vations—migrations which very often take it to the top of the 
Continental Divide and over. Thruout the late spring coyotes 
are found migrating to the higher summer ranges, their advance 
in altitude being stopped only by the prevalence of deep melting 
snows. The sheep man of twenty years ago will always state that 
the coyote on these higher open ranges was unknown. Very often 
sheep men looked forward to reaching these higher ranges with 
their flocks, because it meant they would be free of the coyote 
nuisance so prevalent on the winter ranges of the plains area. 
Not so today, however. 

Evidence bears out the fact that the coyote many times does 
not return from the mountainous to the plains section of Colo- 
rado with the advent of cold weather and heavy winter snows. 
There are many sections within the state where it ranges yearly 
around an altitude of from 9,000 to 10,000 feet. In all our deer 
yards the coyote is found in fairly large numbers, taking a serious 
toll of these deer by running the animals into deep snow, thus 
rendering them easy prey. Striking examples of this have been 
found in the Holy Cross National Forest in the vicinity of Red- 
cliff, Colo., as well as in other forests containing winter game 
yards. There is no question that, collectively, the coyote is the 
greatest mammal pest we have on the open range. The persist- 
ency with which this animal can hold on in spite of the warfare 
against it is a feature about which much can be written. 


THE photographs marked A and B will convey to the reader 

some idea of the wonderful recuperative powers of this preda- 
tory animal. Figure A depicts the skull of a female coyote killed 
in the vicinity of Redvale, Colo., by a Biological Survey hunter 
during March, 1924. The view of the under side of this skull 
shows that the lower jaw has been completely severed by a bullet 
about an-inch anda half back from the lower front teeth. The 
severed portion of the lower jaw thence dropped down, and evi- 
dently was held in place by the lower lip. A remarkable mend 


took place on the part of Mother Nature in this instance, in that 
the severed portion of the jaw knitted at an angle of 22 degrees 
from the true position of the normal under-jaw. It also dropped 
down in knitting approximately three-eighths of an inch from 
the horizontal, but full recovery had been made. The coyote was 
in splendid pelage and, had it lived, would have whelped five 
pups some time during March. 

The print showing Figure B is that of a male coyote which 
had been shot thru the lower jaw approximately one-third the 
distance from the front of its mouth to where the head joins the 
vertebra. Here was a case where the lower jaw bone was prac- 
tically mashed on the right side, the bullet richocheting on the 
first large molar tooth, thence going across and lodging on the 
left side of the lower jaw bone. The bullet, in taking this course, 
carried a small splintered bone from the left side to the smashed 
point it made on the right under side, and as a result a perfect 
bridging took place. The front portion of the lower jaw was 
drawn in somewhat to take care of the bridging, and from all 
appearances this coyote had a better jaw bone after the knitting 
of the bridge than it had normally. 


HE moot question is, How did either of these coyotes manage 
to gain a livelihood with the jaw bones in the condition they 

were after being shot? It is the cause of much wonderment, be- 
cause the lower jaw bone in carnivorous mammals is certainly a 
needed asset in obtaining their food. There is one probable solu- 
tion for the above two particular cases, in that the coyote killed 
near Redvale ranged an area used by many ground-nesting spe- 
cies of game birds, and it may have been able to subsist during 
the healing of the wound by preying upon game birds’ nests. In 
the second case the coyote was killed on the sheep ranges in 
South Park, where there was opportunity to obtain considerable 
food from However, in either case the purchasing 
power of the jaw was needed, and it is a question still how the 
food was taken into the mouth to allow of gulping. 

Such examples as the foregoing are rather rare in the Biologi- 
cal Survey’s work in predatory animal eradication and control, 
but there are more common instances found—coyotes minus from 
one to three feet, with broken elbows, or badly shot up. In every 
case so noted, the coyote invariably turns out to be a worse 
depredator than the coyote which is in normal condition. It ap- 
pears, therefore, from the many instances so far noted in Colo- 
rado, that once a coyote makes an escape minus a foot, or carry- 
ing bullets from some hunter’s gun, it, on recovery, seemingly 
increases its activities toward killing for food at the expense of 
the stockman on the open range, or in the game yards. 


carcasses. 








Looking 





OOKING back, we get almost stumped 

and hardly know where to begin. Shall 
we tell of the unparalleled revolver marks- 
manship of “Wild Bill” Hickok, the “Pistol 
Prince”? Or shall we tell of the quaintest, 
most unique and least known character of 
the Old West, “California Joe”? And per- 
haps we can throw in a mite about “Calam- 
ity Jane” of Black Hills fame; Capt. Jack 
Crawford, the ““Poet-Scout,” and “Preacher 
Smith,” that beloved pioneer parson of the 
then raw and untamed Deadwood Gulch. 

Well, who in the world was “Wild Bill” 
Hickok, anyway? Oh, he was the man who 
was called the bravest of the Union Scouts 
in the Civil War; the man who made a 
plainsman out of “Buffalo Bill,” whom he 
was wont to call “his boy;” the man who 
killed Tutt, the gambler, in Springfield, 
Mo., when the latter was surrounded by 
his friends with guns in hand; the man who 
killed Phil Cole of Texas, and when the 
latter’s mother offered $10,000 reward for 
his head, and the worst of western outlaws 
camped on his trail, with his cool head and 
steady hand ran them all back to Texas 
like coyotes, sadder but wiser; the man 
who has never had, to this day, an equal 
in placing revolver bullets quickly and 
dead center where he meant them to go; 
the man who originated the name of “Boot 
Hill” by filling graveyards with despera- 
does in Hays, Abilene and Deadwood; the 
man who never felt right in a pistol en- 
counter unless his adversaries had the ad- 
vantage in numbers of ten or more to one; 
the man who, like Jesse James, was impos- 
sible to kill unless his back was turned to 
the murderer; and, last but not least, the 
man who individually did more to bring 
civilization to and beyond the wild border 
country than any other one man. 

Such was “Wild Bill” Hickok, and in closing this little re- 
membrance, let me quote a few lines from the pen of the Poet- 
Scout,” to whom Hickok was as a brother. 

On the side of the hill between Whitewood and Deadwood, 
At the foot of a pine stump, there lies a lone grave 
Environed with rocks, and white pine-trees and redwood 
Where the wild roses bloom o’er the breast of the brave. 
A mantle of brushwood the greensward encloses; 
The green boughs are waving far up overhead, 
While under the sod and the flow’rets reposes 

The brave and the dead. 












































And, from another verse, same poem: 

O Charity! Come fling your mantle about him, 

Judge him not harshly—he sleeps ’neath the sod. 

Custer—brave Custer!—-was lonely without him. 
Even with God. 

After “Wild Bill” was murdered by Jack McCall, he was 
buried across the creek from the camp of his pard, “Colorado 
Charley” Utter, at the foot of the pine stump, which was at first 
used as a marker for the grave. Later his body was removed and 
placed in the Deadwood cemetery, a large monument being 
erected in honor of the fearless 
plainsman, of which the writer 
has a photograph. 
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NE of the best-known of all 
the characters that ever 
made their home in the Black 
Hills was “Calamity Jane,” and 









vet very few incidents of her 
life have ever been seen in 
print; consequently she has 





been an enigma and a mystery 
to the succeeding generations 
since her time. Little, if any- 
thing, has ever been told of her 
origin, yet her after life was full 
of stirring situations and many 
adventures. She dressed in male 
attire, served as a scout in all 
the Indian campaigns in the 













“Wild Bill’ Hickok, champion pis- 
tol shot of the world — buried at 
Deadwood, S. D. 
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Back at the Old West 


Raymond W. Thorp 





Glimpses into the lives of some of the 
pioneers who helped to make the his- 
tory of the West 


Statue at grave of “Preacher Smith” in Dead- 
wood, S. D. 





Black Hills, nearly always during this time 
being under the command of the famous 
Gen. George Crook. She worked as a stage- 
driver and was a bullwhacker on many a 
long trip across the plains. H. N. McGuire, 
who was acquainted with many famous 
characters of the Black Hills, probably 
knew Jane as well as any other man out- 
side of “Wild Bill” Hickok. McGuire states: 
that Jane could throw an oyster can high 
in the air and put two bullets thru it from 
her six-shooter before it hit the ground, 
and that she could knock a fly off an ox’s 
ear with a 16-foot whiplash three times out 
of five. Her real name was Jane Carey. 

Capt. John G. Bourke has said in his 
book, “On the Border With Crook,” that 
in the summer campaign of 1876: 

It was whispered that one of our teamsters was 
a woman, and no other than “Calamity Jane,” a 
character famed in border story ; she had on men’s 
clothes, and was skinning mules with the best of 
the best of them. She was as rough and burly as 
any of her messmates, and it is doubtful if her sex 
had ever been discovered had not the wagon mas- 
ter noted that she did not “cuss” her mules with 
the enthusiasm to be expected ¢f one who was a 
graduate of Patrick & Saulsbury’s Black Hills 
Stage Line, as she had represented herself to be. 


“Calamity Jane” was generous and good- 
hearted, and old-timers who knew her had 
nothing but good to say of her, and her 
memory will continue to hold a place in 
the romance of frontier history as long as 
tales of the West are told. She died in 
Deadwood and was buried in the same plot 
with “Wild Bill,” which was as it should 
be, since Hickok was her best friend. 

The sun sets red on the graves of the dead 

Where wilderness once was king; 


The jack pines sigh o’er the heroine’s head 
And solace to her bring. 


Ces ALIFORNIA JOE” has been called the “man of mystery,” 


because of the 


fact that, living in the West when words 


were few and action much among the wild characters of the time, 
he was the most taciturn of all border scouts. No man living ever 
heard him speak of a family, if he had one, and his past life, be- 
fore we hear of him as a plains scout and Indian fighter, must ever 
remain a mystery. As far as scouting and fighting Indians is con- 
cerned, no man in the whole West had him bested, it seems, since: 
General Custer selected him for his chief of scouts. General Cus- 
ter, in his book, “My Life on the Plains,” thus describes this fa- 


mous character: 


There was one among 
the great number of 
scouts in my command 
whose personal appear- 
ance would have at- 
tracted the notice of 
any casual observer. He 
was a man about 40 
years of age, perhaps 
older, over 6 feet in 
height, and possessing a 
well-proportioned frame. 
His head was covered 
with a luxuriant crop 
of hair, almost jet-black, 
strongly inclined to curl, 
and so long as to fall 
carelessly over his shoul- 
ders. His face, at least 
so much of it as was 
not concealed by the 
long, waving brown 
beard and mustache, 
was full of intelligence 
and pleasant to look 
upon. His eyes were 
handsome, black and 
lustrous, with an_ ex- 
pression of kindness and 
mildness combined. On 
his head was generally 
to be seen, whether 
asleep or awake, a huge 
sombrero, or black 
slouch hat. He wore a 
soldier’s overcoat, and 














Capt. Jack Crawford, poet-scout of the Black 
ills 

















was known by the euphonious title of ‘‘California Joe.” No other name 
seemed ever to have been given him, and none appeared to be necessary. 
This was the man whom I decided to make my chief of scouts. 


The story of “California Joe” is a story of high adventure on 
mountain and plain, and, to show in what fear he was held by 
the outlaw element, like “Wild Bill,” he was slain from behind 
by a cowardly murderer. Since the foregoing was written by Gen- 
eral Custer, additional information regarding the identity and 
death of “California Joe” has come to light. The following is tak- 
en from a letter which appeared some time ago in Adventure, 
and was writen by Joe E. Milner, who says that he is a grandson 
of “California Joe” 


“California Joe’? was my grandfather on my father’s side of relationship. 
His true and real name was Moses Embree Milner. He was born near Stan- 
ford, Ky., on May 8, 1829. He was foully murdered at Fort Robinson, Neb., 
on October 29, 1876; he was buried in the pont cemetery at Fort Robin- 
son, and his remains still lie there. 

These are the facts of the case as I received ‘them from the Secretary of 
the War Department some years ago; also from his two sons Gorge Milner 
and Charley Milner of this city, who were in the Black Hills at the time of 
his death. 

I was fortunate some years ago in meeting a man by the name of Ritchie, 
who was in Fort Robinson the morning of “California Joe’s’” death. He 
knew “California Joe’ very well, and he helped to lay him in his final rest- 
ing-place. My two uncles, Charley and George Milner, were a hundred 
miles from Fort Robinson when their father, ‘“‘California }oe,’’ was killed. 

Mr. Ritchie’s story of his death is as follows and is backed up for the 
actual truth as to the facts by my two uncles who came to Fort Robinson 
shortly after ‘‘California Joe’s” death: 

“California Joe’ was killed by a young man whose name was Thomas 
Neukum, who went to the Black Hills in 1875. He was born and reared in 
Gervais, Ore., and was in his early twenties when he killed ‘California 
Joe.” “California Joe’ knew Neukem in Deadwood and would have killed 
him there, but he told Neukem he was not worth killing, and spared his life. 
Neukem belonged to that same gang that killed “Wild Bill” Hickok. 

On October 28, 1876, in the evening, “California Joe’? and Thomas 
Neukem had a row at Fort Robinson, but they quieted down and shook 
hands and called the row settled. “California Joe,” taking Neukem at his 
word, paid no more attention to him. Several half-breed Indians who did 
not like “California Joe,’’ went to Neukem and told him that ‘California 
Joe” was going to kill him on sight, which was not the truth. 

The next morning, October 29, 1876, ‘‘California Joe’’ was standing half 
bent over, explaining something to two Sioux In- 
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“California Joe’’—photo taken in the Black Hills 


Yes, I love the western border, pine trees wavin’ in the air, 

Rocks piled up in rough disorder, birds asingin’ everywhere ; 

Deer aplayn’ in their gladness, elk afeedin’ in the glen ; 

Not a trace o’ pain or sadness campin’ on the trail o’ men. 

Brooks o’ crystal clearness flowin’ o’er the rocks, an’ lovely flowers, 
In their tinted beauty growin’ in the mountain dells an’ bowers 


Fairer picture the Creator 
Never threw on earthly screen, 
Than this lovely home o’ Natur’ 
Whar the hand o’ God is seen. 


The writer of this corresponds with Maj. William A. Bell of 
Iowa, who was a close friend of “Captain Jack.” Major Bell is 


the pioneer show printer of the west, and “Captain Jack” held 
him in such esteem that he dedicated some 





dians. Neukem was hid up behind a wood-pile on 
a bank about 15 feet high and about 30 feet away, 
with an army carbine. As “California Joe” bent 
over with his back to Neukem, Neukem fired, the 
ball striking “California Joe” in the left shoulder 
and coming out in his right breast. ‘California 
Joe” threw up his hands and hollered to one of 
the soldiers near there by the name of Pat: 

“Pat, I am shot. Who shot me?” 

These were his last words. He walked 100 
yards to his cabin and fell dead in the doorway. 
Neukem was put into the guardhouse, and four- 
teen days later released. He went to Deadwood 
and, bragging about it, was again put in jail. By 
this time ‘California Joe’s’” two sons, Charley 
and George, had got word of their father’s death. 
Charley got into Deadwood just one-half hour 
after Neukem was released from jail. Neukem 
shortly after was shot to death for the foul and 
cowardly murder of one of the makers of frontier 
history. He begged for his life when cornered and 
caught, but his pleadings did no good, and he lies 
in an unmarked grave in the Black Hills. 

“California Joe” was a great friend of “Wild 
Bill” Hickok, “ Buffalo Bill,” ‘Texas Jack” and 
“Colorado Charley.” I could write a great deal 
more of him and tell many things that have never 
yet come into print. I was personally acquainted 
with “Buffalo Bill,” and he told me he knew 
“California Joe’ in Hays City, Kan., several 
years before he was killed at Fort Robinson. At 
the time of ‘California Joe’s’” death he was 47 
years 5 months and 21 days. I think this letter 
will clear up without a doubt “California Joe’s” 
death, birthplace and age, as he was my grand- 
father and I surely ought to know. 





ITH his cheerful personality, and hand 
always ready and outstretched to 
help the poor and needy, his fame and 
reputation as one of the greatest border 
scouts, of which he later became chief, 








of his poems to Mr. Bell and his children 
Later Mr. Bell became the publisher of 
“Captain Jack’s” book of poems, “Lari- 
attes,” which is a compilation of some of 
the rarest literary work of the famous 
scout, soldier, orator and Indian fighter. It 
would take a large book to hold all of the 
adventures and experiences of- the “Poet- 
Scout,” whose fame will live as long as the 


West. 


HAT shall we say of 

Smith, the pioneer preacher of the 
Black Hills? Shall we picture him as a 
great hero, and the victor in many fero- 
cious, bloody encounters; as a man light- 
ning quick with rifle, revolver and knife? 
No, we shall not. A great hero he was, but 
not the kind that in general made their 
homes in Deadwood Gulch in the ’70s. 
Henry Weston Smith was a “fisher of men,” 
the first to make his home in the town of 
lust, and gold, and men with all their primi- 
tive passions aflame—Deadwood City, Da- 
kota Territory. His was the only figure 
that walked the streets of that wild border 
town unarmed. With his long gray beard 
and mustache, kindly blue eyes, and the 
neat black frock coat which he affected at 
all times, he was the friend to and the 
friend of miner and prospector, hunter and 
trapper, Indian and half-breed, outlaw and 
law officer. He could stand upon a rude 





Henry Weston 








John W. Crawford, or “Captain Jack,” the 
“Poet-Scout,”’ was one of the best-known 
figures in the old West. After the close 
of the Civil War “Captain Jack” scouted for Generals Custer, 
Crook, Lawton and other famous generals in the West, and dur- 
ing the Sioux campaign of 1876 he was chief of scouts. Where- 
ever he was, in lonely camp or boisterous rendezvous, his pen 
dripped those gems of literary art for which he was noted, and 
which gained him the name of the “Poet-Scout.” “Captain Jack” 
was the man who, with two companions, was sent out by General 
Buell to find the hostile chief, Victorio, in September, 1880, and 
trailed the old rascal clear into the state of Chihuahua, Old Mex- 
ico. It was while on this trip thru the Southwest that the great 
scout beheld the land of his dreams, New Mexico, which state 
later became his home, and where he lived for over twenty years 
after he had forsaken his adventurous life as one of the pioneers 
of the Black Hills region and of the entire West, all of which he 
called his home. To quote from one of his poems, and to show 
what love he had for the land of his adoption, I will give the 
following lines: 


“Calamity Jane” 


Carey—scout for General Crook 


in the Black Hills 





board platform in Deadwood’s main street 
and look down straight as a beam of sun- 
light into the eyes and heart and soul of 
the most rum-crazed, besotted murderer in 
all the Black Hills region, and preach the gospel, yet no hand 
was ever raised against him. He is “our preacher,” boasted the 
outlaw element, and “he is our preacher,” said the law-abiding 
element, and none could gainsay either faction, for he was 1m- 
partial to all, and his hand was always ready to do a good turn 
to all, for his maxim was: “The meanest of God’s creatures has 
a streak in his soul that is square.” And his faith was not mis- 
placed in the whites, but his trust in the Indians was too great, 
for on August 20, 1876, while enroute from Deadwood to Crook 
City to preach, he was killed by the treacherous red foe. And 
thus Deadwood and the entire Black Hills lost a man that they 
could ill afford to lose. And he was not forgotten, either, for at 
his grave in the Deadwood cemetery there is a monument, placed 
there by his friends, which were numbered by the population of 
whites in the surrounding territory. 

And tho “Preacher Smith” is dead, his memory lives on, im- 
perishable. 
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en a Foxhound Barks--Move On 





William K. Askew 


ARE you a hunter? If you're not a hunt- 
el 


, wouldn’t you like to be? If you do ‘ 
hunt, couldn’t you be persuaded to hunt 
more? Do you like music? Do you lke 

the best music on earth—the kind you can’t get on phonographs? 
You may be a fisherman; angler, as they say in the best circles. 
That’s fine; we’re buddies right away. I’m a hunter—not very 
crazy about angling. The only angling that I do is to angle 
around trying to get up a hunt of some sort. I like anglers, tho; 
always getting them mixed up with antlers (deer horns). 

Now that we are acquainted and know who we are, and why, 
I'll endeavor to tell you about a hunt, or musical recital, or chasa 
superba, whatever that is. It was what we Americans call, “Ze 
grande thing.” Not any grand finale, because it never finalled; 
but I’m getting ahead of myself, or itself, or the thing I started 
out to te l] you about. 

If you ever happen down around God’s country—now I know 
you think I am going to say something about your home. No, not 
vet. Just talking about that strip, or section, that is real h-t-G’s 
own: down in South Alabama. 
Marengo County, right close to 
Dayton, where an athletic stork 
dropped a born hunter, and he 
grew up listening to hound quar- 
tets, sextets, twenty-tets, etc., 
and watching bird dog reviews. 
As I was saying—if you want to 


ei oe 
mnie A nNnOUvIULE 


MY GOOD 
MAN, CAN YOU 
TELL ME WHERE 


get in solid down there, and 
know everybody by his first 
name, and borrow anything 
from a brand-new shotgun to a 


pack of hounds, start in talking 
about hunting, believe what they 
tell you, and don’t shoot quail 
on the ground or eateh and kill 
a fox. If you want to see every- 
thing, and go everywhere, and 
get all there is out of all there is, 
don’t ever leave until you have 
met Al Chapman and Dumps. 


TOW, this last isn’t a disease. 
He a regular two-fisted 
he-man, with more hunting in- 
stinct than a mixture of four- 
teen different kinds of hounds 
and several bird dogs thrown in. 
His cognomen parallels the writ- 
er’s, but don’t ever ask for Mr. 
Askew, or Captain Askew; just 
Dumps —and somebody will 
know something about him and 
tell you all about his bird dogs. 
Don’t go looking for Mr. Alan 
Chapman, either. Ask some 
long, hungry-looking fellow, any- 
body, “Where in the h— is Al Chapman?” and they’ll generally 
tell you he just went around the corner with a new hound. If you’re 
out in the country, they'll tell you he and Dumps were up there, 
or down there, last week, and they expect them back in a few days. 
If you are looking for a hunt, just stand still a while and it will 
pass by; Al and Dumps in a Ford car with a trailer, and dogs’ 
heads sticking out everywhere. Then there will always be puppies 
at home. Those boys do the thing up right and, Mr. Some-kind- 
of-hunter, they'll show you something to come away talking 
about. Just name what you are there for, and they'll fill the bill. 
All right! I feel like we are about ready to move over about 
Knight’s Hills and start something. It might be wise to wait and 
find out if we really are going and if everything is lined up. You 
know, we generally meet over there, or I should say they meet 
over there. Yes, everything is fine. Everybody we saw late that 
afternoon, after we got back from hunting quail all day, was tell- 
ing Dumps that Al Champman had been trying to get him over 
the phone. You know those country telephones can put out a lot 
of information where they are all connected together. Well, we 
were eating dinner (it should be supper in the country, and she'll 
be supper if we miss the hunt) when a messenger appeared at the 
door with word that Al and his dogs would be on docket at 7:30. 
Now, docket doesn’t mean anything here; for Mr. Flowers had 
already given them permission to hunt all over the hills, and 
there wouldn’t be any prosecuting going on. You see, the foxes 
had been eating his chickens and turkeys and he wanted us to 
kill ’em out. Sometimes they killed. one and at the same time 


is 





“Don’t ask for 


about fox hunting with dogs 







1 CAN FIND MISTER 


turned loose four, so the average was pretty 
good, except for the chickens and turkeys. 

Dumps and I finished cleaning off the 
leg bones of several quail and greased our 
mouths with the black meat of a country-raised turkey; got on 
the outside of a half dozen or so of hot-buttered biscuits along 
with country molasses; ate a bowl or two of some kind of Jelly 
stuff, and then got hold of something good. It was pretty cold 
that night, and it was the first time I ever saw an eggnog with 
six-year-old-aged-in-a-charred-keg-natural-colored-rye stimulant 
used the way it should be used. What a terrible time we’d have 
if this country went dry around Christmas time! 


le arns some things 


HERE are three great parts to a fox hunt: preparing for it, 

doing it, talking about it. In a mild way we were prepared; 
had on enough clothing, good boots, heavy caps and everything 
fitted up in good shape and good taste. The taste was excellent. 

In the old days, when fox hunting was more or less of a social 
function, and the lions fitted themselves and damsels out on beau- 
tiful horses and rode more to 
the tune of a silver-tongued 
lady than to the unsurpassed 
tone of a Walker dog, there was 
a great flurry when all was ready 
and they rode out of town. 
Well—we never had any fiurry. 
Dumps was a long time getting 
his edge worn down to a work- 
ing level, and was afraid my 
radiator would freeze; but I re- 
minded him that it had received 
its portion of that stuff that 
some people think will intoxi- 
cate, but not kili. My radiator 
was all right and never held its 
poise more beautifully. 

The general temperature of 
all concerned rose evenly; and 
when we reached the brow of 
the afore-mentioned hills it was 
agreed, and fully endorsed, that 
a more wonderful night for fox 
hunting could not have been or- 
dered and received in more per- 
fect condition. 







CAN’T say “On the heels of 

my car,” ete., but “On the 
hot tracks of my tires came Al 
and his Ford.” He had ten of 
the most chain-twisted-up dogs 
that ever graced the two arms 
of a jerking, running, stopping, 
ever-patient man. Old AI tries 
to be a little up-to-date with 
his dogs and lead them on 
chains; but he never has gone over 100 yards before the whole 
pack is wound up, tied up, turned loose and gone. Sometimes he 
holds back one that is more or less confused between fox and rab- 
bit scent, and gets started in the wrong direction. You know fox 
hunters always are, and always have to be, training one or two 
dogs, so we listened to the wonderful race that his young Blue 
Bell (isn’t that a kind of Shakespearean or Ben Turpin name?) 
had run, and the time she led the pack for 30 minutes. Al talked 
ordinarily; but when his temperature began to rise he began to 
enumerate. Thanks to old Bell, the best foxhound in the land, 
she struck and took Al’s conversation with her. 

Now, gentlemen (I beg your pardon, it should be gentleman), 
you see, I have told this thing in a crowd and get my whereabouts 
mixed up, but maybe you are reading to your pack, or have been 
in my fix and get the plural of fox and data mixed up. Which- 
every way it is, there were ten hounds, all free-mouth variety, 
ranging from pure Walker stock to pot-lickers, and two-year-olds 
to eight-year-olds. Now, all that didn’t make any difference as 
far as running fox is concerned. They all knew what they were 
out there for, except Blue Bell, and she soon found out when her 
shorter-named friend started off on a cold trail. 

Again, gentlemen (or singular, as the case may be), take no- 
tice that it was exactly 8:30 (or as near to that an an Ingersoll can 
guess), when that noble pack of canines began to squabble about 
who had the right track. 

Off they went! and my hat, too, when Al let out one of his 
Comanche yells—whatever kind of yell that is. Dumps explained 


Mister Askew” 
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to me that they were trailing. “Ye gods!” I thought; how can 
they bark much faster when they see the darn thing? You see, I 
am a ’coon hunter by environment. 


HAT trailing lasted for about an hour, all the time getting 

louder and louder, and faster and faster. They went up about 
a mile and turned in and started back. Here they came; no, there 
they came, steadier and steadier, squabbling louder than ever. 
“They’ve hit a running trail now,’ Dumps whispered as old Po 
Boy took the lead. 

“What do you mean, ‘running trail’?” I asked, when there 
didn’t seem to have been anything else. He explained that just 
before they jump, they have to go thru that stage of “running 
trail.” 

Well, mister, if you have followed me this far, I’ve got you 
for the rest of the chase. They’re going to jump him after run- 
ning like they saw him all the time. They don’t exactly see the 
fox, but it is so close to it that we'll call it the same. 

Yes, sir, sure enough withstanding all arguments, and with the 
truth on my chapped lips, there is a difference between a running 
trail and a jump. There is a difference between a low whisper and 
an ear-bursting applause. There is a difference between slow-mo- 
tion moving pictures and those that give you excitement. You'll 
think it can’t be, but it is. There is as much difference between 
the two as there is between a silky-haired lap dog and a self- 
sustaining flop-eared hound. Imagine yourself in a ballroom dur- 
ing intermission. You hear a few whispers, an occasional laugh, 
and two or three talking rather consistently ; your back is turned 
to the platform and the orchestra slips in without being noticed; 
all at once, with the fervor of a kicking bay mule on a cold 
morning, they burst forth with the jazziest jazz from jazz-land. 
Then you have, kind reader, the coming from a running trail to a 
jump. I said it can’t be, but it is, it was, and it ever shall be. 
Fox hunting wouldn’t be fox hunting without it. You’ve got to 
have those three things: cold 
trail, running trail and jump. 


F YOU are with me, stay with 

me, for I’m going to start 
moving in some direction. You 
can’t keep still when a pack of 
hounds jumps a fox and starts 
your way. Don’t climb a tree, 
either. Altho the whole darn 
business seems to be labeled for 
the spot immediately under 
your feet, they won’t run over 
you. Move! You had better 
catch your hat, too. Your hair 
is Just as sure to rise as you are 
sure to yell. Get all there is out 
of it and be just as ignorant as 
you really are. Ask as many 
fool questions as come into your 
head, for you'll get just that 
many fool answers. If it is cold, 
you'll get hot; if it is hot, you'll 
have cold chills run up and 
down your spine and anchor in 
your knees, giving somewhat of 
a weakening feeling. I’m not a 
doctor, but a darn good diag- 
nostician, and even tho my 
brain was turned around, I re- 
member all that happened. 

There are other things you’ll 
have to do, too, but possibly 
you have played football and 
have been there. 

Don’t holler too much at first. Even tho you can’t hear your- 
self, and think the fox is concerned with dogs only, he is liable 
to get an ear-full and leave you for a while. Don’t be worried 
about them catching him right away and ruining the chase. He’ll 
take care of himself all right, and the dogs, too, when he gets 
them in the right kind of underbrush. 

There wasn’t much moon that night, but I saw every dog that 
passed, or at least Al and Dumps told me just exactly how they 
were lined up. That’s a great secret about fox hunting; you 
have to learn one dog’s voice from another’s. You have to be 
able to tell who is leading, who ran over, who lost out, who is 
working hardest, and all the other things. When they came by, 
Po Boy was leading; and if I am any judge of things he stayed 
leading all the time. That’s the runnin’est dog I ever saw. If he 
didn’t lose occasionally, he’d be good for chasing carrier pigeons. 
They all run! They bark, too! I’ve heard coon races, been in 
deer drives and seen rabbit races with forty dogs, but they are as 
gentle zephyrs compared to foxhounds. 

All right! They passed and headed for the lower end, about 
two miles away. We couldn’t hear a sound then. Don’t worry 
about that. They’ll be back just as sure as income taxes. When 


“With the fervor of a bay 
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they do come back for the first time you'll find them just warm- 
ing up for a real race. 

We have had tuning-up music, and a little practice piece, but 
on the return trip the whole darn orchestra goes crazy. I say 
crazy because they don’t even try to catch breath. The com- 
munity gossip is dumb; the stuttering boy talks in long syllables; 
a calliope is as a muffled toy violin. When Al’s dogs are going 
good he gets awfully dignified and holds a high head. He lost his 
dignity, tho, when he yelled, “They’re rattling just like pouring 
seasoned peas on a dry cowhide.” That hushed me up until 
Dumps reminded me of the time when we had fourteen young fox 
terriers bay a stubborn bull. Most patient reader, foxhounds 
bark like nothing else. 

The return trip was a thru express, blowing for every weed and 
not even slowing up for crossings. They passed out of hearing 
about three miles up the hills and stayed there for an hour. 

When you lose your enthusiasm, and there are several kinds, 
build a fire. When you begin to get cold, build a fire. When you 
can’t hear anything, build a fire. When you know they have 
caught him on the ground and the chase is ended, build a fire. 
That will make the most pleasant situation you ever saw. Don’t 
build it out in the open, either—close to a log, and under a tree, 
away from wind and dew, you see. Sounds like poetry. After 
you’ve done that, get all the enjoyment out of it that is hu- 
manly possible. Get in a good place, for you'll turn around a 
thousand times and then freeze to death. 


OW, most tenacious reader, I’m going to tell you something 

else about fox hunting. After we had waited to hear a word 
from the vanished, Dumps very nonchalantly told Al, “That ras- 
cal is tacking a long time, isn’t he?” “He sure is; longer than 
usual.” Tacking—I’ve heard that word used many different kinds 
of ways, but not in connection with fox hunting. From the length 
of time they stayed up there I thought probably old Po Boy had 
“nailed” him, but I couldn’t fig- 
ure out “tacking.” Those fel- 
lows know all about it, tho, and 
I am sure that fox was tacking, 
all right. I hated to show my 
ignorance so plainly, so just 
threw on some more wood and 
fought the fire. 

Here’s what I learned about 
tacking: When a fox is tired, 
and gets in a big brier patch, or 
in a section where the trees have 
been cut but not cleared up, he 
runs in all kinds of circles and 
criss-crosses and tries to make 
monkeys out of the dogs. Some 
of them get away with it some- 
times, but the trouble here was 
that Al’s dogs aren’t even dis- 
tantly related to monkeys and 
didn’t take to the tacking busi- 
ness. Pretty soon they had that 
fox stretched out coming back, 
and they were coming this time. 
After a fox tacks he gets hot 
and leaves scent everywhere, 
and I learned that when they 
do that the dogs run with their 
heads in the air and get the 
scent from the bushes. That’s 
all true. No dog could run that 
fast with his head down. 

When they were about a thou- 
sand yards away Al grabbed me 
by the arm, yelled for me to get 
my flashlight, and struck out down the hill. I thought sure the 
big thing was coming off this time, and trailed him at top speed. 
Down in a gully he showed me a sink hole and told me not to 
leave it 3 inches. He ran down a little farther and took his stand. 
Those boys know all there is about fox hunting. Before I got 
settled the whole darn business, fox and all, seemed to be coming 
down on top of me. Stay with me, honest reader; my feet are 
restless. There wasn’t any use in Al telling me to yell and flash 
my light. I was already yelling, and my light was a whole blinker 
system. That did the trick. They turned and made a big circle 
and went back up the hills to tack a while. Al and I followed and 
heard everything that happened. 


mule on a cold morning” 


FTER they ran for another hour we were right in the midst 

of everything. We began to yell, and that fox finished up his 
tacking right away. Back down the hills they came on a 4-mile 
stretch. Soon they were out of hearing, but they weren’t out of 
hearing. It was impossible to hear them; but I know I heard 
them. That stage is what they call “wind voices.” You can hear 
them anywhere, everywhere; just point in any direction and they 
will be whooping it up and getting louder all the time. My, but 
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you do get mixed up and lose all sense of direction, hearing, rea- 
soning and everything else! 

Dumps was still at the fire and we knew he was getting an ear 
full. Wrong again! When we walked up, he, a fox hunter, was 
rubbing his eyes and asking, “What happened? What time is it? 
Where have you been?” Ye gods! the boy had been asleep when 
a whole cyclone passed by. It was 3:30, seven hours after we 
started, and he didn’t seem to think he had missed anything. 
Most gracious reader, that’s when you get to be a fox hunter. I 
don’t think I’ll ever make the grade. I am a light sleeper, espe- 
cially when the whole country is being torn to pieces in my ears. 

Yes, he was asleep and never heard it. We were too far away 
to hear it. What happened? Isn’t that a shameful and embar- 
rassing question to ask three grown men—two fox hunters who 
know all about it and one who was learning fast? I didn’t know; 
didn’t pretend to know, and didn’t say I did know. I had a darn 
good idea, tho. From the way the thing had been going, I was 
just about sure the whole business had gone into the globe-cir- 
cling division of traveling. If it wasn’t that, those “wind voices” 
had me believing they were running everywhere; had split up 
into several packs, each one louder than the other. A good case 
of “wind voices” will keep you running fox for several days, and 
I had ’em bad. 

Everything about fox hunting seems to be connected with 
threes. Reasoning along that line, and with circumstantial 


evidence, the two judges reached a verdict, only after walking 
two miles to the cars and examining all the dogs. With the cir- 
cumstantial evidence at hand, they were able to embody the pro- 
cess of elimination, which was finally the winning factor in the 
case. One of three: caught on the ground, run in a sink hole, run 
up a tree. More poetry. There wasn’t a dog sneezing and we 
couldn’t find a strand of fox hair or drop of blood anywhere. 
They did not catch him on the ground! We examined each dog’s 
feet and found their nails in perfect order. No mud to be seen, 
and there were eight white dogs in the lot. They did not run 
him in a sink hole! The witness steps forth and says they ran 
him up a tree. Why? The first two theories are eliminated und 
those boys know all there is about fox hunting. The final analy- 
sis: Blue, the best tree dog, fell out of the race when they passed 
the fire. Po Boy was ahead and he never does stay at a tree. It 
was too cold for the rest, so they left according to their position 
in the race. That’s the way they came in anyway. When we last 
heard them Al gave me the running order, and even tho I was 
confused with wind voices, I kept that in mind. 

We helped Al get that bunch of shivering, whining, groaning, 
stiff-walking, .. . . ete. (that’s compliments) dogs in his trailer. 

“Call you up next week,” Al yelled when we came to the fork 
of the roads. 

“All right!” ... and we parted. 

Why don’t vacations last forever? 





HE accompanying photo shows an eider duck being lifted 

from her nest on the eider breeding grounds on the little 
islet of Idea on the coast of Iceland. The government of Ice- 
land rigidly protects the eider ducks for the sake of their val- 
uable down, and the small islands around the coast of Ice- 
land where these birds breed in great abundance are leased 
out from year to year by the Icelandic 
government to its people, who gather 
the down and pay a small government 
tax per pound on the product thus 
harvested. 

The duck shown was branded with 
a leg band several years ago and has 
been seen and handled every season 
for the last fourteen years, as she 
comes back annually and occupies the 
same crannie among the rocks for her 
nesting place. 

The picture was furnished me by an 
Icelandic lady whose friends lease the 
island of Idea, which is some fifteen 
acres In extent, and she says that it is 
necessary to walk very carefully over 
parts of it as the nests are very close 
together—she counted seventy nests 
oh a space some four yards square. 
The nesting eiders were very tame 
and did not mind the people of the 
island at all, but were inclined to hiss 
and snap at her feet as she walked 
among them, as they readily recog- 
nized a stranger. 





The down is taken and beaten and 
combed over a peculiar kind of coarse- 
toothed comb so as to free it from the dirt, and it is also 
heated over a slow fire to drive out the fleas, then it is ready 
for pillows, comfortables, “baby’s little carriage robe,” or 
“milady’s paded cloak,” and many other lovely things to 
which this wonderfully light elastic and warm material is 
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Kider Ducks and the Eider Down Industry 


Ivan A. Bayley 





The nests are robbed of down sys- This banded eider duck has returned to the same jnereasing, the supply diminishing. 
: : crannie on the island of Idea off the coast of Ice- ; 4 nis : 
tematically ; the first or top down be- land to make its nest regularly for fourteen sea- Sleeping bags for sanitarlums, winter 
ing of the best quality, that being s°™s- As many as seventy eider duck nests have travelers and other advocates of out- 
: . : been counted on a plot four yards square on this ap i 
gathered after the brood is hatched, island. Some $4,000 worth of down per year is door life must now be made with 
being dirty, full of sticks, fleas, ete. said to be produced on this 15-acre island. This heayy inferior material; whereas, if 
: duck appears to be as tame and contented and 2 
confident as a domestic hen 


adapted. It is the best insulating animal fiber in the world. 
It is said that the little 15-acre island of Idea, mentioned 
here, yields some $4,000 worth of this valuable eider down at 
present prices. Eider ducks were formerly abundant during 
breeding season along the coasts of Maine, New Brunswick 
and Nova Scotia; but now have been nearly all driven out 
to Labrador and farther north. A few 
are known to nest on some of the outer 
islands along the nova Scotia coast in 
Halifax and Guysborough countries, 
some eight nests being regularly re- 
ported from one of these islands. 

How easy it would be, with proper 
handling, to get these valuable birds 
to re-occupy these lonely rocky islets 
and furnish a harvest of this valuable 
eider down, which would form a new 
industry and revenue to the people of 
these coasts, instead of as heretofore 
shooting and driving them off in com- 
mon with our other bird life. 

Just stop to think: we have our idle, 
useless islands; the sea can furnish a 
never-ending supply of food for count- 
less thousands of these eider ducks, 
which are ready and willing to respond 
to fair treatment as they do in Ice- 
land, and only first require to be un- 
molested, when in a few years this val- 
uable industry could be established at 
no outlay to the harvesters. 

The demand for eider down is ever 


this long coast line, with its abun- 
dant sea food were allowed to support 
its natural quota of eider ducks, many changes for the bet- 
ter in our present day living and sleeping arrangements 
could be adopted cheaply, and this eider down industry 
could be made to assure an importance akin to that of 
wool production. 
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ee ICH will you have—steak or coffee?” Silly? Of course, 

but it sounds no sillier than the oft-repeated inquiry, 
“Which do you like best—fresh-water or salt-water angling?” 
Hang it all, there just ain’t no such animal as “best.” The real 
angler loves it all; and lake, brook, river or bay is “best” at what- 
soever time the inclination or arrangements may allow. How 
can a comparison be made? It is steak or coffee all over; noth- 
ing is the same except the eager anticipation in getting ready and 
the thousand and one things necessary for the successful carry- 
ing out of plans. However, just as too much steak may turn you 
toward something else, so too 
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The Mother of All Waters 


A. F. Westervelt 





rush after rush, a writhing, twisting, gleaming form darts from 
below and hurls itself again and again into the air in the effort 
to wrench loose from the stinging lure fast in its jaws. 
As this vision fades, picture yourself standing braced against 
a driving scud, thigh-deep in the swirl of the undertow, while 
200, 300 or 500 feet away, in the curl of an immense wave, hangs 
the glittering bronze shape of a kingly channel bass—and such a 
bass! The beautiful coppery shape seems to reflect all the glory 
of the sun as it steadily battles its way farther, farther and far- 
ther seaward. You feel its heavy surges as it plunges again and 
again,deep and deeper still ; and, 





much of stream and lake fishing 
may, after a time, turn your 
thoughts toward the more rug- 
ged game. 

It has been written, “He that 
is born of the hills returns at 
last to the hills;” and so the 
angler, forsaking at last the 
beauties of lake and stream, will 
set his face toward the sea—the 
Mother of All Waters; to the 
sea for broader experience and 
the wonders of the deep; to the 
sea, where the lure used for 
some huge creature may be a 
fish such as an inland angler 
might be proud to display as a 
trophy. 

Let me not write in a vein 
that would lead one to suppose 
that I belittle the beauties of 
fresh-water angling —far from 
it. I love it all; but, somehow 
or other, the feeling that comes 
over the salt-water angler on 
the tossing sea or on the beach 
is at times, I think, somewhat 
akin to that which hushes the 
voice of he who views God’s 
handiwork from the mountain 
top, or gazes for the first time 
upon the wonders of changing 
color on the walls of some mar- 
velous canyon. There is some- 
thing in the tremendous large- 
ness of it all, in the wildness of 
tumbling surf and driving 
spume, that grips one’s imagina- 
tion. It is certain that he who 
wishes to experience new sensa- 
tions, new thoughts, and an 
added zest in existence, will, in 
temporarily forsaking the inland 
waters, find Old Ocean holds 
that beyond which he may no 
farther adventure—it is the cul- 








as your line streaks from your 
swiftly revolving reel and from 
under your blistered thumb, you 
wonder if the threshing rod will 
stand the terrific strain, and you 
marvel no longer why the smok- 
ing reel cost you the really re- 
spectable sum that it did. No 
wonder the salesman advised 
that you purchase a high-grade 
article; you realize, as the shin- 
ing hub gleams thru the last few 
turns of the rapidly disappear- 
ing line, that it was not for the 
sake of a bigger sale. A cheap 
reel simply cannot stand the 
gaff in this strenuous game—it 
will “spring” or get out of line, 
and at a critical moment may 
“freeze up,’ and a prize for 
which you would give the price 
of many a reel tears away. 
Wow! Look out for your 
knuckles, brother angler, unless 
your reel is equipped with a 
“drag” handle —another rush 
like that and your fingers may 
be bruised and torn, if not actu- 
ally broken, from a sudden con- 
tact with the swiftly-revolving 
reel handle that has been jerked 
from your wet and number fin- 
gers. A “drag” handle will pre- 
vent such an accident—the 
patent friction brake will work 
against the pull of the fish and 
you may hold the handle in 
perfect safety, as it will not re- 
volve during the fish’s rush. 
There are many forms of “drag” 
handles. Possibly one of the best 
known is controlled by a star- 
shaped wheel on the hub at the 
center of the endplate. This may 
be turned with a finger while 
fighting your fish so a very light 














mination of all angling, the ful- 
fillment of all desire; that which 
the sea does not contain in the 
way of surprise and thrill does not exist. 
No one, it is certain—except perhaps the scientist—appreciates 
more the wonders of the deep, and the marine life it contains 
than does the experienced angler. As the sportsman of the woods 
and mountain fastnesses thrills to his chase, so does the angler 
upon the deep experience a wild elation as he strikes his tarpon, 
tuna, or sailfish—one strike, and the tyro becomes a convert. 
Possibly as considered the chief among the large game fishes is 
the silver king, or tarpon; at any rate he has been the most widely 
advertised by his proud captors, and hence he is probably more 
known than some of the other but no less gamy members of the 
finny tribe. 


LOSE your eyes, you who but know of the placid delights of 

soft days and sweet waters, and conjure up a vision of your- 
self in a sturdy boat, tossing and rolling to the heave of the rest- 
less sea as, with rod braced against your belt, some 40 pounds of 
clean-cut fighting fury, fast to your hook, tears with inconceiva- 
ble speed toward the horizon. Sweat drops from your brow as 
you glance at your reel—100 yards gone, 300, and still the reel 
screeches the song of departing line. Your heart stops as, with 


Casting with the surf stick 


drag may be employed, or one 
so heavy may be set that no 
line may be drawn off at all. 

For surf fishing, drags are hardly necessary, but they are us- 
ually found upon the huge reels used by those who “go down to 
the sea in ships” to angle for tuna, tarpon, swordfish, ete. A 
really good double multiplying reel such as you should use is con- 
structed of German silver, with accurately cut gears and rubber 
ends, and it will be of the “throw-off” or “free spool” type if it is 
to be used in surf casting. A proper reel of this sort will cost any- 
where up to $60 as prices go at present. I like a surf reel large 
enough -to contain at least 300 yards of No. 9 twisted (not 
braided) linen line. Many, especially beginners, do not use so 
small a line, so the heavier the line the larger the reel should be. 
As a general thing one needs no more than 200 yards of line to 
take the ordinary run of fish that frequent our shores—channel 
and striped bass, bluefish, weakfish, croakers, fluke, kingfish, ete. 

One never can tell about the sea, however; one never can tell 
just what huge creature of the deep may pick up the far-flung 
bait, so it is better to be on the safe side. If a big shark happens 
to take a fancy to the bait, a fellow of a couple of hundred 
pounds or so, you will need plenty of line and then wish for more. 
After you lose about $5 worth of line every time a big fish runs 
off with it you will see the beauty of a large reel. 
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kind of fish you expect to find. As a gen- 
eral thing in surf casting, No. 12 to No. 15 
is used, tho the surf angling fraternity are 
beginning to use lighter and lighter every 
year. The past season most of the surf 
anglers of my acquaintance were using size 
No. 9, as a greater amount of this size may 
be carried on the reel. The smaller the 
=: line, the less water it will soak up; it will 
#8 phe cast better and not be“dragged” to such an 
4 * 


7 extent by the rollers as will a heavier line. 


| 
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)R fishing from a boat, trolling, or still- 
fishing, I like a braided line and green 
colored, tho some consider that a dyed line 
is not as strong as one of the natural color, 
but as to that I am not sure. At any rate, 
a natural colored line shines as large as all 
outdoors in the water; and as I have 
caught fish, when using a green line, right 
beside a chum using a white line, and who 
had not a strike all day, perhaps I may be 
pardoned for my notion and preference. 
Now, as I have mentioned numbers in 
speaking of line sizes, I wish to explain, for 








Channel bass from the surf at New Inlet, N. J. 


T MAY be, due to unfamiliarity with the salt-water species, 

that you consider the black bass, “inch for inch,” the fighting- 
est fish alive; and after your experience with the “musky” you 
may feel assured that no water holds a fish with which you may 
not successfully combat; but let me assure you that most of the 
game fish of the sea can cut circles around the best that the 
fresh-water has to offer. Many a salt-water pirate will smash 
into you and tezr off 100 yards of line before you realize that 
anything has happened—such is the terrible suddenness and 
ferocity of his strike. A crevalle, for example, may strike; and 
before your skinned knuckles have really dropped blood he will 
be 500 feet off in one frenzied dash. A sailfish or amberjack will 
do the same thing, so, brother angler, let your reel be big—you 
can’t possibly have too much line. 

Sand and salt water is a rotten combination for a reel’s “in- 
nards,” and the labor and risk involved in taking apart an ex- 
pensive reel with a screwdriver to free it from sand is not little. 
The screw heads are apt to become “burred” if not lost in the 
sand, and ten to one the reel will not be in the same good shape, 
after screwing the ends to the pillars again, as it was upon leaving 
the hands of the manufacturer. A “take-apart” reel does not ne- 
cessitate the carrying of a screw-driver; if sand does get in, a 
twist of the ends releases the spool, and the gears and mechanism 
in the handle end may readily be cleaned. So much depends upon 
the reel that it should get the care that any expensive piece of 
mechanism should receive. Keep it clean and well oiled; con- 
tinual casting will soon burn it out if you neglect it. At the end 
of the season clean and polish it up, pack with vaseline, and wrap 
it up carefully. Now, as to your line: It must be of linen, as 
the salt water will soon ruin a silk one; and 
if ona trip of long duration, you should 
take plenty of extra spools. Your lines 
should be selected with care and with an 
eye to perfection, as you never can tell 
what you may hang on the business end. 
A huge shark, for instance, should he pick 
up your bait, will, as he feels the prick of 
the hook, decide to go away from your 
neighborhood in a hurry; and when Mr. 
Shark decides to make for the distant hori- 
zon, hurry means something. If he really 
means business and decides to cross the 
bar for the outer ocean, as he usually does, 
it is better to cut the line at once; if he 
does not himself, with a sweep of his tail, 
you stand a good chance of losing it all. I 
am supposing in this instance you are fish- 
ing from the beach; if in a boat your 
chances are better, of course, as you may 
be able to follow him and eventually land 
him. He’s a wonderful fighter, and you 
may count yourself a darned good angler 
when you have landed a really good-sized 
specimen. Most anglers have finally recog- 
nized the fighting qualities of this hitherto 
despised denizen of the deep, and prefer 
shark fishing to all other kinds. 

Well, to return to the question of lines: 
Your lines for surf work should be, as stat- 
ed, of the best quality of linen and twisted, 
not braided. They may run from No.6 to 4 
No. 36 in size, depending entirely upon the ~ 





A drag handle controlled by a star-shaped wheel 
on the hub 





surf reel with automatic drag and a simple 
“‘throw-off” mechanism 


those who may desire information, that the 

sizes of lines given by number indicate the 

number of threads used —for instance, a 
size No. 6 means that the line is comprised of six twisted No. 50 
threads; a size No. 12 is made up of twelve twisted threads of 
No. 50 stock, and so on. These lines do, or should, test at least 2 
pounds pull per thread (they will do better when wet), and 
should be hand-laid and made from the best flax obtainable. 
They should be free from defects and sizing and so uniform in 
their twist that they cannot be upset in casting. 

After use the line should be unreeled and hung (never from 
iron nails, as a rust spot will cause a break in the line) in the air 
and out of the sun to dry; it will deteriorate very rapidly if left 
wet on the reel. A harder, tighter line than the regular or stand- 
ard is the so-called “special,’ constructed from smaller stock. 
For instance, a size No. 12 in a special line made from 100 stock 
would be only about one-half the size of a No. 12 regular—a size 
No. 24 special would about equal a No. 12 regular. I do not see 
a very great advantage in using a “special.” My experience is that 
they lack the lasting qualities of standard lines, altho they do 
cast exceedingly well, owing to their tight construction; the best 
are certainly laid well and run smoothly. 

Some of the lines now used may be by the tyro considered un- 
believably small when he considers the size and fighting quali- 
ties of the finny prize. Such cobwebby stuff may seem entirely 
inadequate, yet the fierce barracuda has been taken on ordinary 
black bass tackle; I myself have taken channel bass on a six- 
thread line of but 12 pounds breaking strength—and my good 
friends, the “cotton threaders,” are taking weakfish of 12 pounds 
and upward on ordinary No. 24 cotton thread. Can’t be done? 
No, of course not; but they are doing it. Let’s hear some of you 
“limpid stream” and “speckled beauty” purists sneer now. 

Lines in some angling clubs must con- 
form to certain specifications for certain 
events and for the purpose in view. For 
instance (unless recently changed), the 
No. 6 is the regulation line that fulfills the 
requirements of the Three-Six Tackle Club; 
the “Three-Six,” by the way, meaning 6- 
thread line, 6-ounce rod and 6-foot length. 
No. 9 is considered by the Aransas Pass 
Club as the proper line falling under their 
light tackle requirements. No. 24 is the 
Tuna Club’s maximum, I believe, for the 
regulation line, altho record fish have been 
taken on rods not under 6 feet in length 
and on No. 21 thread line. 


O YOU wonder that I suggest taking a 

goodly supply of line, when tuna have 
been taken weighing 680 pounds on No. 39 
line? In the light tackle class you may 
hope for tuna around 150 pounds which, 
not so long ago, was somewhere about the 
record for that class; but if angling for 
tuna off the Jersey shores, have your tackle 
heavy —fish of unbelievable proportions 
pass up and down to the utter ruin of the 
nets of the pound fishermen, and tuna of 
well up to 1,200 nounds have been brought 
in by the pounders. 

I suppose the line and hook may date 
from the time Father Adam had to hustle 
his own food, yet of the antiquity of the 
fishing rod there is little doubt. From pic- 
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tures of anglers and their tackle drawn by 
the early Egyntians it has been estimated 
by that noted scholar and angler, William 
Radcliffe, that the fishing rod was used as 
long ago as 3500 B.C. Approaching more 
nearly to our times, yet even before Father 
Izaak Walton, there is evidence to indicate 
that the short casting rod was not un- 
known. In 1496, in a publication by Wil- 
—_ Caston, an angler is shown with his 
rod. 

As to material, it is doubtful that split 
bamboo was employed for rod making be- 
fore the early part of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. The first really split bamboo rod— 
that is, made of sections of cane split and 
glued together—is credited by Dr. George 
Parker Holden to Samuel Phillippe of 
Easton, Pa., who, quotes Dr. Holden, “made 
rods partly of four strip split bamboo 
joints as early as 1845 for his own use and 
that of his friends. By 1848-9 he was mak- 
ing complete four and six-strip rods for the 
market. . . ” While the standard split 
bamboo, as now known, is conceded to be 
of American origin, the credit for the first 
rods made of actual rent cane strips be- 
longs to England. Evidence has come to 
light that so early as 1805 whole rods were 
made in this manner by one Clark, an 
English fishing tackle maker. It is certain, however, that the split 
bamboo as we know it today has arrived at its present state of 
perfection thru American ingenuity and effort. 

Your salt-water rod should be carefully selected and for the 
purpose in view. Roughly speaking, salt-water rods may be 
grouped into two divisions—surf or boat, the latter being sub- 
divided into light, heavy and special. There has been a tendency 
of late toward lengthening the tip of the surf rod. I was looking 
over my first surf stick the other day, a Greenhart, one purchased 
several years ago. The tip is but 5% feet long and, compared to 
= 7-foot treasure of six-strip bamboo, seems short. in- 

eed. 





UTTS, or hand grasps of the surf rod, had originally about the 
same features as those used for boat fishing, cane or cord 
wound for the most part, and perhaps a bit longer. They have now 
been lengthened from 28 to 33 inches and are called “spring butts” 
on account of the spring obtainable resulting from shaving or tap- 
ering down the butt between the hand grips. Straight-grained 
hickory is possibly as good material as any for a butt, but one may 
suit his own taste in that direction provided the wood is tough, 
springy and strong. There are some beautiful butts made of 
woods such as purpleheart, ebony, niobwood, black palm, silk- 
wood, snakewood and other South American or African woods 
that take a wonderful polish and show lovely designs in the 
grain. Butts constructed of cheap materials should be avoided— 
ash, for example; it may hold up, but there have been cases where 
it has splintered and caused ugly cuts. 
In the past the scoring has run around 














Watching for a school 


tuna, shark, marlin, ete.), it must be that the manufacturers con- 
sider that the strain on the metal is greatly lessened by the us¢ 
of dowels. 

Again referring to the guides on the surf tip—some prefer dou- 
ble sets; that makes four expensive agates to be guarded against 
possible knocks, and many think it is three too many. My own 
preference is for one large guide which may be reversed or turned 
to the opposite side of the rod should any evidence of permanent 
bend be observed in the tip. 

When we come to the boat rod, there are many kinds, each es- 
pecially designed for the end in view. Some rods are, as lines, to 
be found to be constructed to certain specifications as to class; 
for example, heavy, light, and special. In the heavy class, rods 
for tarpon, tuna, etc., must, to comply with the regulations, ful- 
fill the following conditions: Tip length, 54% feet; weight, 14 to 
16 ounces; butt, 20 inches long and weighing 11 ounces. Then, as 
in the line, there is the “three-six” class of the Catalina Tuna Club 
and similar organizations. This little split bamboo beauty is 6 
feet in its entire length and must weigh only 6 ounces. The tip 
length is just 62 inches and the butt 12 inches. Under “specials” 
we may find such rods as the “Aransas Pass,” with its 62-inch tip 
weighing 6 ounces. The butt will be 14 inches long for Catalina 
instead of 12, as in the “three-six,” and for use at Aransas Pass the 
butt will be 18 inches long. This is a favorite rod, too, for those 
who angle in Florida waters for sailfish. 


S INHABITING the warm tropical waters, word must be here 
mentioned of a mysterious, elusive, tantalizing streak of 
lightning that draws the angler thru hun- 





and around, or across the grips. Now we 
have a new type with the grips scored ver- 
tically, or in a line with the butt. A wet 
hand will not slip; and in a surf rod a good 
grip is very essential. When your surf rod 
or boat rod has been selected and you are 
well satisfied with it as to material, weight, 
and balance, give careful attention to its 
fittings—that is, the metal work, its fer- 
rules and guides. In a high-grade rod the 
ferrules should be made of German silver 
or white metal; avoid nickel fittings, which 
are simply brass, nickel-plated. 

The guides, if of agate, should be of 
good size to lessen friction and wear on the 
line. On surf rods the agates are usually 
of very generous proportions, and they 
should be absolutely smooth and free from 
cracks or chips. If your boat rod is fitted 
with metal guides they also should be of 
white metal. Many anglers have a preju- 
dice against the “bell” guides and select 
“trumpet” guides, as the latter have the 
sharp edges turned over or welted so that 
they will not fray the line. 

Now just a word—are dowels an advan- 
tage or not? As thev are usually to be 
found on the better grade rods used for 
heavy salt-water work (for surf rods and 
for rods such as are used for taking tarpon, 








Channel bass 





dreds of miles of travel to pit his skill and 
patience against possibly the most wary 
and easily alarmed fish that swims — the 
bonefish. Once having tried for a bonefish, 
the angler becomes a bonefisherman to the 
almost utter exclusion of everything else. 
He (the fish, not the angler) is a beautiful 
fish, his name being derived from his most 
striking feature, which in this case is an 
internal one, his bony structure being some- 
what like that of a herring. His color is a 
beautiful glistening silver and, as he is a 
bottom feeder, small hermit crabs are com- 
monly used as bait. In the West Indies he 
grows to a length of almost 3 feet. 

A special rod, built somewhat like a 
miniature surf rod, has been designed for 
this speed fellow. The specifications suit- 
able to the requirements of the Long Key 
Fishing Club are: Tip length, 6 feet; 
weight, 4% ounces; the specially designed 
spring butt is 20 inches long and the tip is 
equipped with five agate guides, all on 
one side. 

One special that has developed from the 
mania for ultra-light tackle is the “cotton 
threader,” a sliver of split bamboo no 
larger than the third section of a three- 
jointed bass rod—a delicate thing of about 
5 feet and weighing perhaps 3 to 4 ountes. 
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Black drum 


Can you imagine, dear brother of fresh-water prejudices, a more 
sporting proposition than taking fierce 12-pound fellows with this 
mere twig and cotton thread? Smile and then try it! 

When we consider the hook one is not so apt to be confused, 
as may be the fresh-water angler, by the multiplicity of styles, 
shapes and size. True, there is the proper hook and rig for the par- 
ticular game he has in mind, but the salt-water hook list is not 
large, nor are there really a great many styles from which to 
choose. Possibly the hand-forged, tinned, or bronzed O’Shaugh- 
nessy is the most popular hook for salt-water use, and many pre- 
fer the side bend to the straight point or flat hook. One’s tackle 
bag should contain sizes ranging from 3-0 to 11-0. If you prefer 
the gut snelled hook, the Matt Stratton is probably one of the 
best. This hook has a long gut leader and is wound with wire 
about the shank of the hook. For the savage bluefish, barracuda, 
shark and other scissor-jawed fish, a tinned wire leader, or one of 
bronze or aeroplane wire, should be used. For the really large fish, 
such as tarpon, tuna, ete., the Van Vleck, a specially-shaped, hand- 
forged hook, is popular; size from 13-0 to 14-0. To permit of the 
free movement of this hook it is fastened to the wire leader by a 
short piece of welded link chain. 


Fk‘ )R surf fishing along the shores of our coastal states, New Jer- 
sey, Maryland, Virginia, ete., the larger fishes to be encoun- 
tered will be the channel bass, striped bass, black drum and shark. 
Famous for bass along the New Jersey shores are such places as 
Seaside Park, Dea!, Allenhurst, Asbury Park, Barnegat Inlet. For 
stripers a favorite place is Montauk Point, on the eastern end of 
Long Island; also Nantucket Island, Mass. Few channel bass of 
late years have been taken in the 
surf farther north than Seaside 
Park, but lower down are well- 
known places—New Inlet, Ocean { 
City, Corsen’s Inlet, and all along 
the shore to Cape May. Maryland 
and the Carolinian shores are fa- 
mous for bassy cuts and sloughs 
Chincoteague, Ocracoke, Charles- 
ton, are the names well and favor- 
ably known to channel bass anglers. 
Altho surf angling is perhaps bet- 





I Am Content r 


I am content to watch the clouds sail by, 
Like ships upon a lazy summer sea 

Of dreams. The night winds sigh 
A song of longing that is just for me. 


| Iam content to wander o'er the plains, 
| Knee-deep in waving grass; to watch the sun 
{ Shine thru the distant mountain rains, 


southern species such as sailfish, amberjack, 
grouper, yellowtail and kingfish, the 9-0 
Van Vleck is popular. 

What a feeling comes over one when vis- 
iting the warm water of the South for the 
first time, when he sees the surface of the 
water over an area of a mile or more lashed 
into foam, as fish feed upon fish—the larger 
species cutting to pieces thousands of the 
smaller. “The supply is inexhaustible,” he 
cries; “what folly to talk of waste!” 

What, tho, if a 6-pound mackerel does 
produce 1,500,000 eggs at a time, a cod of 21 
pounds 2,700,000 eggs, and a 77-pound fe- 
male 9,100,000, a 13-pound pollock 2,569,- 
000, and a 23'-pounder 4,000,000? The 
number of fish maturing from this enor- 
mous egg supply is small indeed compared 
to the amount destroyed. The criminal de- 
stroying of roe fish and the increasing pollu- 
tion of our coastal waters, together with 
unwise netting methods that destroy feed- 
ing bottoms—the small meshed seine that 
traps the smaller species to the almost en- 
tire depletion of the school—has certainly 
worked havoc for the surf fisherman. 

“The supply is inexhaustible,” cry the 
commercial fishermen, politicians of cer- 
tain stripe and writers having axes to grind 
—well, we have seen how we have fared under cries of this na- 
ture in the past. 





HAT of our forests that we are carelessly cutting down—what 

of the immense areas of woodland destroyed each year 
by fire? It is estimated that we are felling our timber each year 
six times as fast as it ean grow. Should our careless ones remem- 
ber that it takes about 300 years to grow a good sawlog, possibly 
they might become interested in the great question that confronts 
us all. Each and every one loving the great outdoors must admit 
the crying need of conservation if our forests, lakes and streams 
are to be saved. Not only are our inland waters being rapidly 
polluted to the almost utter destruction of game fishes in many 
localities, but our coasts as well are rapidly becoming a crying 
scandal, a menace to the health of thousands who visit our 
beaches, and a direct cause of the absence of certain species of 
fish that formerly shoaled along our shores. 

Fish as an article of food, as a change from too meaty a diet, 
is certainly of untold value—more and more are people looking 
toward the sea for their daily food. It is certain, however, that 
fish are not getting any cheaper, nor do they appear to be getting 
more plentiful—there is an actual scarcity of some species. How- 
ever, our scientists are conducting many wonderful laboratory 
tests In connection with marine life, and many interesting discov- 
eries have been made by which we may no doubt ultimately 
benefit. 

Our hope lies in the fact that it may be possible to bring the 
matter of conservation home to everyone; not only to the angler 
—the sportsman—but to each and every man and woman whose 
birthright is menaced. The one 
great lack heretofore seems to 
have been that the various organ- 
izations, leagues and conservation 
}{ clubs have not been able to get 
rH together, to agree On measures 
(} that should make for effective 
{} work. Needless to say, with the 
! weight of all the nation-wide 
i 
(| 
{) 


leagues and associations working 
as a unit, proper legislation es- 
sential to obtaining corrective 


ter known along our Atlantic coast ; f measures could be speedily secured 
than anywhere else, it is not un- ' And form a rainbow, where the colors run t} anil enleouss 

known on the Pacific. Striped bass, || And streak the snow-capped peaks with red and gold, As “Will Wildwood,” that pub- 
about fifty years ago, were trans- — }{ Then vanish in the softness of the haze lic-spirited conservationist, says: 
planted from our shores, and now (| That steals so swiftly o’er the old (} “The situation at the present time 
they are taken by surf casters along — {| _— Grim mountains that have lived a million days. || 18 not merely a menace or future 
the shores of California. The lesser |} ! peril—it is a period of devasta- 
species that may be taken in the |) J am contented just to be alive, \} tion, of pollution of public waters, 
surf are bluefish, weakfish, croaker, _ }| And live out in the open, and the stars; I with corporate and _ individual 
fluke and kingfish. Use hooks rang- {} Jo watch the pale and mellow moonbeams strive ; greed ever grasping opportunities 
ing from 6-0 to 8-0, for the blue; (] To pierce the sleeping world with golden bars. \ to gain wealth to the detriment 
for the weakfish, 4-0 to 6-0; croak- 1 i ; () of the public. It is not a time 
er. 3-0 to 5-0. and kingfish. 1 to 1-0. ] The glare of noon-day holds a certain spell ; { for quibbling over minor points, 
For channel bass and the striper || _ Phe hot and quivering desert heat that spent but for the cordial co-operation of 
(which is called rockfish in some } Its force beneath the sky. I love it well, a fraternity united in a common 
localities) one may use hooks rang- _{} lhe lure of open spaces, and I am content. cause, ready to prove that sports- 


ing from 7-0 to 11-0, depending 


Vivien W. Norpaqulist. 


manship is a principle, not a mere 
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I shall be glad to hear from you 1f you like this department, and glad to have your kicks if you 


don’t.—El 


Comancho. 








Boom 


O SERIES of stories concerning the Old 
West would be complete without the 
picture of the boom town and the boomers 
who made it. The West was always a coun- 
try of hope and of times to come; it went 
about with its feet on solid ground and its 
head above the clouds, dreaming of castles 
in Spain; anything was possible, 
anything! The miles were uncounted; the 
whole land was unexploited—unexplored— 
unknown. 

It might contain anything, anywhere; 
gold, silver, precious stones! There was no 
limit! 

Gold was “where you found it” and the 
ages had shifted the sands until no man 
knew where yellow metal would hug close 
to bedrock, waiting for the first pick and 
shovel to uncover it. 

Today the country is a sunbitten desert, 
ages old; tomorrow in the year of grace 
and the white man’s calendar known as 
1876, Horatio H. Ross, a scout under Gen- 
eral Custer, finds gold in one of the Black 
Hills gulches, where it has lain a-waiting 
for centuries. Over night the news reaches 
out across the world and next day, almost, 
Deadwood flares up like a lighted torch, a 
beacon to lure the wildest men to the wild- 
est wilderness and there, while one turns 
over in his sleep, is builded that wildest of 
white men’s towns, Deadwood—a name 
that soon filtered out to the ends of lan- 
guage wherever men were born into the 
world. 





AN! D the white man, sinister, remorseless, 

eager, alert, knowing how to think, to 
reason and to do, takes from those age-old 
hills, where Indians have hunted since be- 
yond the memory of the oldest man and 
seen nothing of worth in this soft yellow 
metal, the staggering sum of $300,000,000! 
California over again! 

Helena, Virginia City, Kettle River, Sal- 
mon River, Oroville, the upper Sacramento, 
the Yukon! Who knows where it will be 
found next—gold? A magic word—a magic 
lure; it leads one on—beckons—dances on 


before, like a will-o’-th’-wisp—and van- 
ishes! 
It is spectacular—gold is—everybody 


knows about it; everybody wants it! Yet 
it is only one thing of the many which 
helped to make the pull of the West. 

So men race up and down and across the 
map, seeking it—and adding to our knowl- 
edge of the country by their travels. 

The last shovelful of gravel is turned 
over in the last “petered out” camp, and 
the crowd seeps away thru the canyons 
and passes and the world forgets; all the 
gold has been discovered and dug; there 
is no use to hunt further—every foot of 
ground has been looked at time and again 
and prospected to a finish and then, Crip- 
ple Creek, Klondike, Buffalo Hump, the 





Towns 


Similkameen! six million more in new raw 
gold again, taken from a single bar three 
blocks long and a hundred feet or so wide. 
E-e-yow; the rush is on again! 

Then I go out on a peaceful fis hing trip 
and find a slab of chrysoprase loose in the 
river and it is big enough out of which to 
make sets of jewelry for thé whole family! 

In a prairie river bar I find a rough dia- 
mond—a perfectly good one—in the glacial 
soil, brought, from God knows where, by 
the icy sheet of forgotten ages; there are 
no more there. 


OMEBODY finds jewel stones in the 

upper Missouri tributaries; another 
finds a ledge of limestone in Nebraska fit 
to make cement out of; another opens a 
gravel and sand pit in a prairie hill—and 
makes a fortune out of concrete! From a 
clay bank another creates tile and brick 
and huge bank accounts! 

Out in the desert a man builds a dam, 
digs a ditch, brings water on to dry soil, 
and the world learns how to make a fortune 
out of such homely company as alfalfa and 
hogs, sugar beets, hay, apples. 

Brother, the list is as long as the moral 
law! Truly gold is where you find it, tho 
1, is not all raw metal. 

The unexpected happens—an oil well— 
artesian water—a dam in a desert—a new 
railroad—cows—corn—ten thousand things 
impossible in an old settled country become 
facts in the West, and a man, or group of 
men, find millions in their pockets in the 
morning. 

Look at Mackey, Flood, Jim Hill, a long 
list—all successful and all names so inter- 
woven with the history of the West as to 
be a part of it. 

One grows callous to surprises and his 
mental attitude becomes as impersonal to- 
ward money, as such, as that of the gam- 
bler who is fascinated by the play, win or 
lose, and cares so little for the gold that he 
spreads it with prodigal hand until he 
reaches the stage which fits the word 
“broke” again. 

There is always the game to be played, 
the dreams to dream and hope to help one 
eager to face the future. 

No wonder, then, that some man should 
stop where two rivers meet, and from a 
nearby hilltop look down thru the future 
and see a great city there. 


ORTHWITH he stakes the boundaries, 

and divides these into little squares, 
which he calls “lots,” and thru these he 
leaves long open lanes running at right an- 
gles; one he calls “Broadway,” another one 
he names “Fifth Avenue,’ both names 
born of echoes in the department of the 
past where such things are stored and left 
to mildew in the human brain, or taken, as 
these are now, to help weave the fabric of 
a dream. 
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Away off eastward a new railroad is 
heading westward, driven into the unknown 
by other men of vision and the courage 
to back their vision with cash. 

Our new townsite man whose town, as 
yet, is just a cross-word puzzle drawing on 
a piece of paper, seizes on the far-off rail- 
way to its strategic location at the natural 
crossing of this stream; the road is bound 
to come here—can’t come anywhere else. 

“Look,” says he, “at this magnificent 
waterpower, needing only to be developed 
to run our factories, to furnish great indus- 
trial power cheaply; look at all this range 
ground—miles of it, and every mile will 
raise sheep! Sheep, man, thousands of 
sheep! Wool—tons of wool! Mills to spin 
it into yarn! Mills to weave it into cloth! 
Man, can’t you see it? Millions to be made 
here by wide-awake men! Don’t you want 
in on it? Sure you do! 

“Now, here’s a lot—this one on the cor- 
ner of Broadway and Fifth Avenue—right 
in the heart of the business district—that I 
can sell to you for a paltry $500! Just think 
of it— five—hundred—dollars! Why, it’s 
giving it away! Ten years from now men 
will be fighting to pay $10,000 a front foot 
for it! 

“Look! See that mountain yonder? It’s 
half silver—you can tell that from here just 
by the formation. 


big smelter here—fac- 
refined metal into 


T WILL mean 

tories to work the 
spoons, earrings—er-er-all the stuff made 
out of silver that women are so crazy about, 
and who is it spends money easiest? Wom- 
en! Sure! Well, how about it? See that 
timber on the mountain yonder? What 
does it mean? Mills! Mills, man! More 
coming into this town—into the 
center, right here—Boom- 


money 
natural trade 
ville! 

“Look at this bottom land, all of this 
wide valley, with plenty of water for irri- 
gation, no crop failures, no chance to lose. 
What? 

‘Sure; this one right 
Broadway and Fifth Avenue, 
to vou!” 

Can you see it all? A trifle overdrawn, 
perhaps, but reflecting the real thing just 
as it was done time and time again, all over 
the West—a town builded on a vision—on 
hope—on tomorrow. And tomorrow never 
came! 

The railroad came thru—but the grade 
crossing was found to be 10 miles below the 
river forks; the first bunch of sheep 
brought in died from eating loco weed— 
sheep could not be raised there because 
of the useless barium metal in the ground 
which the wild larkspur transformed into 
poison sap, and the sheep died when they 
ate it—cattle and horses were driven crazy 
by the same thing—as a stock country the 
gods had put their taboo upon its wide- 
spread miles. 

The silver in the mountain carried so 
much other stuff that it could not be smelt- 
ed at a cost below its metal value; the for- 
ests were jack pine, fit only for fence posts, 
and nobody was building fences. 

The paper town of Boomville languished. 

The New York “racket store” stopped in 
midair. 

The Palace Hotel never got farther than 
the foundations. 


here—corner of 
brothe T— sold 


FTER awhile Boomville dwindled down 

to a sad, empty-eyed, ghost-haunted 
bunch of wooden shacks leaning drunkenly 
at all angles, on their wooden underpin- 
ning; settling, sinking as the wind blew the 
sand out from under them, bleaching gray- 
er each day in the blistering sun, drying*up 
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and becoming mere skeletons, built of raw, 
unpainted boards, which the boisterous 
winds etched with blown sand into ex- 
quisite traceries of grain, such as interior 
decorators strive mightily for. 

A general store, with hitching rack for 
horses in front, survived as long as travel 
passed that way, and at last the wind and 
shifting sands leveled the city of hope to 
flat wreckage of broken, twisted boards— 
to be carted off by “nesters” or used for 
firewood all down the lonely years until, if 
you knew where to go today, you could 
find, atop that wind-swept knoll, a few de- 
pressions which had once been shallow cel- 
lars, a few little heaps of sand covering 
what had been a brick and mortar chim- 
ney in the old optimistic days, and scat- 
tered broadcast, would be broken bits of 
restaurant chinaware, tin cans, broken bot- 
tles—bits of such relics of human occupa- 
tion as do not rot or blow away in fifty 
years. 

Of these relics the greatest bulk would 
be bottles, broken and intact—long-necked 
bottles, of a shape familiar the world over; 
bottles from Kentucky, from overseas— 
bottles—bottles! 

Never will you find one of these lost 
cities, brother, but that you will be at- 
tracted to it by glittering broken glass and 
bottles first! 

Bottles—in the sand—scattered about in 
the gray sage—smashed against black lava 
ledges—crushed down between = gravel 
boulders—flat in the grass—shining among 
dark clumps of underbrush—stark against 
the skyline, atop a gale-worn hill—but bot- 
tles—bottles with long necks and bottles 
flat and shaped to pocket—just bottles— 
bottles, brother, wherever men have come 
_ gone and left the ghosts of hope be- 
und. 


ND if you dig into musty records, or 

listen to old men’s tales, you will al- 
ways find, sooner or later, that a town once 
stood there, a city of hope, of castles to 
come, of unbelievable riches—a city of to- 
morrow, brother; and always its name was 
Boomville. 

The Old West knew many of these, and 
they grew in all kinds of places in the most 
prosaic way imaginable, without any re- 
gard for location, latitude, soil, climate, al- 
titude, neighbors, benefit of clergy or any 
other logical thing. 

Look at some that survived—towns we 
know today, and are loved loyally by those 
who live there; Bisbee, Ariz., built in a 
gulch with its main street roofing a moun- 
tain river bed; Butte, sitting on top of the 
world and breathing copper fumes. 

They are as plenty as the stars and 99 
per cent of humanity would not give any of 
them a second look as places to live in, but 
those who do live there could not be 
coaxed, driven, cajoled or enticed to go 
elsewhere—their town is home to them, and 
in their eyes it is beautiful and the fulfill- 
ment of desire—than which there is naught 
more precious to the understanding of man. 

Yet it was only yesterday that Butte and 
Bisbee were cities of hope, of tomorrow, of 
time to come—cities of vision—of castles 
in Spain—Boomville! 

The men who made them possible, the 
boomers, optimists, spirits of unrest, men 
of vision, insane men, if you please, are 
gone. They saw them started and then 
sought other fields, for they were not those 
who fatten on realities. 

When a dream began to take shape, to 
rise into a reality, to become something 
one could touch and see and classify as a 
solid, then the boomer was out of place and 
began to grow restless. 
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E PINED for broad horizons and a 

campsite a hundred miles beyond the 
frontier, for he needed a broad canvas for 
his visions, and a wide foundation for his 
city of tomorrow. 

He was no piker who dealt in nickel 
schemes; he thought and talked and saw 
nothing less than millions in money, in re- 
soure’s, in product, in population, and all 
else, for he always bet on the future and 
across the top of his coat-of-arms was 
spread the definition of time—Manana! 
Tomorrow! 

He radiated enthusiasm; he was the best 
antidote for blues in the world; he couldn’t 
understand failure for he never stayed long 
enough in a place to see anything fail; that 
was for those who came after. 

His paper town, with its cross-word puz- 








Three-point buck and “Meat-in-the-Pot” 
that got him 








Meat-in-the-Pot 


You good old gun! 

Together we've had lots of fun. 

Made by Ballard in early days; 

Two-seven-four-eight your number says. 

I doctored you up when you were sick, 

Made for you a new cleaning stick; 

Put on some sights, and sighted you in, 

And when I got thru you sure did win 

My great respect. 

Tho you were leaded and pitted and 
scarred, 

What mattered if you were marred? 

You have the punch, and aren't so slow, 

And you get the meat whenever you go. 

Forty-five-seventy is the size you use; 

You seldom miss, and never refuse 





To go every time. 

You aren’t particular of the weight of 
ball, 

You kick and smoke, but that isn’t all; 

You are a little heavy and sure look 
bum, 

But too—with that, you’re a good old gun. 

You hit to kill—freezing or hot— 

So you got your name, “Meat-in-the- 


Pat.” 
C. E. CHAPIN. 
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zle lines of streets and avenues, was as real 
to him as brick walls are real to Broadway, 
even tho he never waited for the walls to 
rise. ' 

He was always a busy man, where there 
was never any business except mushroom- 
tending and the making of bubbles. 

His were long-focus eyes, which made 
now only a blur in the foreground and 
visioned clearly that which was below the 
horizon of tomorrow. 

No matter where his feet touched the 
earth, there he could find a thousand things 
which other men had passed blindly by; he 
could dig up buried resources and make 
them live, useful things to furnish employ- 
ment and business in the town he was go- 
ing to build right here—right on this very 
spot; and he’d mark it with a big red “X” 
on the map so you’d have no difficulty in 
locating it. 

Loneliness never companioned him for 
he’d tell the coyotes and the buzzards about 
things they’d never seen in their own native 
lands. 

He was his own companion and he’d talk 
the Sphinx to sleep, presenting such fine, 
logical arguments that language held no 
comeback; you couldn’t talk against, or 
around, or over, or under, the torrent of 
statistics, precedent, natural resources and 
foregone conclusions he turned loose on 
you. 


T FIRST you protested; then you 

started to say something beginning 
with, “Yes, I know, but—” and you ended 
with a gulp, caught your breath, swallowed, 
sputtered, articulated, “Glub—ub—b,” and 
sunk without a trace. 

He was swifter than jazz, straighter than 
the shortest distance between two given 
points, and carried a pressure too high for 
any safety valve—God bless him. 

I’ve known him all over the map, and I 
love every nerve in his make-up! He’s the 
fellow who made tomorrow worth while and 
left us no time to think of yesterday. 

He’s the man who invented optimism 
and made us understand faith. 

He showed us how to dream. He taught 
us patience and gave us a largeness to fit 
our beloved land, the West, place of ro- 
mance, safe harbor for the souls o’ men! 
Aye, brother, he was surely one of us! 

Without him the West would have 
lacked something; without the little clus- 
ters of raw, unpainted shacks, which were 
all potential cities to him, and just the 
temporary abiding place of hope to every 
one else, the landscape would have been 
strangely empty, strangely and mournfully 
lonesome, brother, with the soul-killing 
emptiness of hope transformed into endless 
nothings—into broken bubbles, shattered 
dreams. 

The desert was never so; the grassland 
never knew desolation; the sage plains were 
always companionable. 

Across all of these, the trails and roads 
to Boomville ran because the boomer went 
ahead and shouted aloud in the wilderness 
even as a prophet of ease and plenty: 
“Come ye here, ye who are weary and 
heavy ladened, for here is that which ye 
seek! Dig ye in this land; turn the water 
on its surface; delve ye in its being; do 
ye the things at hand here, and verily I 
say unto you, the lamp of Aladdin shall be- 
come as a plaything and a toy, nor shall 
ten men in ten years’ work be able to tell 
ye the total of wealth that is yours.” 

Oh, man; Mr. Boomer of Boomville was 
certainly a regular feller; peace to him! 

Aye, peace to his bones, for in the old 
days they knew no peace! 
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ERHAPS the general reader will be 

tempted to omit this chapter when he 
comes to it, which will be his privilege; tho 
pardon me if I say right here, this is the 
most important and worth-while section in 
the whole book. Not that I am going to 
point out remedies for pollution; there is 
no remedy other than an awakened angling 
conscience. Our friend, the black bass, 
has many enemies. From the time he is 
born until he dies a sudden death or old 
age gathers him to his fathers, he fights a 
continuous battle. So far as nature goes 
he is well able to care for himself. If he 
lives to what may be termed fishhood, he 
has little to fear from natural enemies; but 
man, his arch enemy, is absolutely uncon- 
querable. Think of the fish hog, using many 
hooks, two and three “poles” when he dare, 
nets and dynamite as opportunity offers. 
Think of the spearer, out at night with a 
light, taking a wash-tub of fish, many oth- 
ers escaping to die a lingering death. Think 
of the sportsman (?), taking the limit 
whenever opportunity offers e’en tho he is 
sometimes put to it to give away his catch. 
But of all this army of in-human—not hu- 
man—enemies, the pollutionist is the worst, 
for he poisons the element in which the 
fish lives, sweeping away all life in one fell 
act. 

Wherever you behold a tall factory build- 
ing reaching up from a river’s side, smoke 
belching into the air, you may set it down 
as a fact that residue is being dumped into 
the river. This I know is a generality and 
“generalities are always untruths;” never- 
theless, this is the fact more often than it 
is an untruth. Commercialism, big busi- 
ness, takes no thought for the fish life of 
the waters it pollutes, for the men responsi- 
ble can journey far, perhaps own wilder- 
ness lakes and streams where there is no 


‘ odor of smoke or taint of poisonous chemi- 


cals in the pure waters; but what of the 
rank and file, the laboring man and his son 
and daughter who also love to fish? Where 
can they secure the opportunity to gratify 
this age-old ambition? I know the fore- 
going sounds woefully like what is being 
denominated “socialism,” “radicalism,” etc., 
but it is the way I feel about the matter. 


{ AM asked sometimes why it is that we 

have had factories, in this case paper 
mills, for a great many years along the Fox 
River Valley in Wisconsin, and only re- 
cently have we begun to hear about their 
evil effects upon fish life? The answer is 
easy. Throw a quart of deadly acid into 
Lake Michigan and it will have little dele- 
terious effect, but multiply that amount 
several thousand times and all fish life 
would be swept away. So it is with the val- 
ley above referred to. At first there were 
a few mills and their evil effects were not 
felt for a great distance down the stream; 
now there are scores and scores of them, 
all adding to the volume of poisonous mat- 
ter, and the fish life is all but gone. What 

. 
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Bass Lore 


O. W. Smith 


An interesting series of papers on the 

black bass by the author of “Trout 

Lore,” “The Book of the Pike,” “Cast- 

ing Tackle and Methods” and other 
works for anglers. 


CuapterR XII—Bass AND PoLLUTION 











Big-mouth black bass taken from Little Lake at 

Odessa, Fla., by C. C. Wilkins, June, 1925. The 

measurements of the fish were: weight, 10% 
pounds; length, 28 inches; girth, 18 inches 


use stocking, pray, if the fish are to have 
no chance for life? 

The following incident, quoted from W. 
E. Barber, the one-time conservation super- 
intendent of Wisconsin, is typical of condi- 
tions not only in that state but in all: 


The Wisconsin Traction, Heat, Light and Pow- 
er Company of Milwaukee had a gas plant located 
at Appleton. They were going to take out one of 
the old gas tanks that had been in use for forty 
years and never emptied. It held thousands of gal- 
lons and was practically full of sediment and tar 
accumulations from the manufacturing of gas. 
They pumped one-half the contents into Fox River 
and it was not long until the odor spread all over 
Appleton, and people began to wonder what was 
the matter. * * * It was stopped, of course, and 
the company hauled away the rest of the con- 
tents of the tank as they should have done all of 
it. We prosecuted these people, but our maxi- 
mum fine is $100 for such offenses, and the com- 
pany simply went into court, paid the fine and 
there the matter ended. (Quoted from Izaak Wal- 
ton League Monthly.) 


HAT is but one case, which could be 
multiplied in kind thruout all our man- 
ufacturing regions in the East and West, 
North and South. It is not unusual to see 
refuse from various mills and factories 





flowing into streams and lakes. Say any- 
thing about it and you will be informed the 
matter is not harmful. All foreign matter is 
more or less harmful; set that down as an 
axiom and remember it. Perhaps if you 
think of the problem from this viewpoint 
it will aid in understanding. A land ani- 
mal requires oxygen—must be able to 
breathe, and food is a necessity ; if deprived 
of either it languishes and dies. No argu- 
ment is necessary here. Now, exactly the 
same is true beneath the water. Reduce 
beyond a reasonable limit the supply of 
oxygen in the water, and almost any for- 
eign element will work the change, and you 
have made the water unbearable for fish; 
they must migrate or perish miserably, and 
of course they move out if they can. The 
same conditions militate against fish foods; 
water unendurable for fish destroys those 
organisms on which fish subsist. No waste 
matter from m&nufacturing plants, sewage 
from cities, or offal of any sort should be 
dumped into rivers and creeks. 

I have in mind one beautiful little city on 
the Chippeway River; the stores and build- 
ing fronting Main Street, which parallels 
the river, rise at the rear from the water’s 
edge—very convenient indeed. All manner 
of refuse is dumped into the river—decayed 
vegetables, boxes, cans; and from the rear 
of stables all the manure, which the land 
sorely needs, is thrown into the river also. 
The river is wide and deep, the Mississippi 
not far away, and, of course, much refuse 
can be taken care of. But when you multi- 
ply that town by five, some of them much 
more populous, and with factories and mills 
of various sorts, can you wonder the fish- 
ing grows steadily poorer? The time will 
come when we will not permit of garbage 
and sewerage being dumped into our rivers 
and streams. Continuous stocking of water 
so defiled will not return the fish. First, we 
must see to it that streams are not used as 
cesspools. That is a strong word but I am 
going to let it remain. 

I can remember fishing a little trout 
creek some mile and a half from a country 
village, and finding a small creek trickling 
in, the water cold and clear, I followed it to 
its source and found a spring; but the vil- 
lage butcher apparently was in the habit 
of emptying the refuse from his slaughter- 
house into the spring. The sight and smell 
can better be imagined than described. 
There was fairly good fishing in the main 
creek—a planted water—but how long 
could it remain so? There was another 
side to the question, that of public health, 
and it was along that line I moved and the 
abuse was corrected. 





HIS dumping of offal from slaughter- 

houses into rivers and creeks is not 
wholly unknown. I remember one river, 
a river of my boyhood, where we used to 
watch the refuse from two such places 
drifting along with the current, or caught 
in jams and eddies. It was a good natural 
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bass stream, too. “Why was it allowed?” 
Nobody thought about it, or perhaps, what 
was everybody’s business was nobody’s 
business, so the abuse continued. Where 
the matter can be gotten at from the angle 
of public health we will get more speedy 
action, for somehow the appeal of the fish 
conservationist lacks “punch” as yet. Edu- 
cation will do much here, and we must 
educate. 

Of course, the sawdust menace is largely 
passed now, but we have it to blame fo: 
the disappearance of the grayling from the 
streams of Michigan, as well as the destruc- 
tion of trout in many another good water 
Even yet, on some of the northern streams, 
the angler ean find banks of sawdust, mute 
reminders of a past industry; tho to him 
it has another, and sinister meaning, de- 
struction of spawning beds. Today, how- 
ever, it is not sawdust, but refuse from pulp 
and paper mills. One writes of the Wiscon- 
sin River: 

3efore the advent of paper mills (sulphite, sul 
phite and ground wood pulp mills) on this river, 
game fish were very plentiful, especially in and 
near the many rapids, such as small-mouth black 
bass, muskies, pike, pickerel, channel catfish and 
sturgeon. Now about the only fish we are able to 
get in this territory are a few small pike and 
pickerel and bullheads. The pike are to be found 

and near the mouth of tributary unpolluted 
creeks, (Izaak Walton League Monthly, Sept., 
1922.) 

This is a condition which can be dupli- 
cated in many localities thruout the coun- 
try. After the fish are destroyed—gone— 
we will wake up and mourn their departure. 
If we will but take a hand in the matter 
now, we can save what we have. Unfortu- 
nately, commercial interests are so strong, 
so unscrupulous, and fines so small that 
they continue their nefarious practices al- 
most unchecked. 


OT long since, following up a small- 

mouth bass stream, one that has been 
a great water in days gone by, and there is 
no reason why it should not be just as good 
today, I came upon milky water and knew 
I was approaching a cheese or butter fac- 
tory. It was all of a mile from the point 
where I first noticed the stain to the loca- 
tion of the factory, a large one, which was 
running full blast, in care of Swiss workmen 
who could talk English with utmost diffi- 
culty. To my questions regarding what 
they thought the effect of the washings 





A northern lake 
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A menace—paper mills everywhere pour their poisons into the streams 


from the factory would have upon the fish 
in the stream, I learned, “Millick goot; 
make heim fat.” I doubt it. Is the reader 
surprised to learn that carp are increasing 
rapidly and the bass disappearing? Yet we 
continue to allow such things. 

Carp and bullheads will endure condi- 
tions the bass find death-dealing. I have 
seen carp nosing about heaps of manure, 
rooting like hogs, growing fat, of course. 
Just the same I hazard it is not a picture to 
increase your taste for carp, tho I presume 
all bottom-feeding fish are more or less 
scavengers. Bullheads will endure condi- 
tions bass find untenable, but who wants 
to exchange bass for bullheads, and I have 
no quarrel with the leathery gentleman. 
Given half a chance the bass will endure, 
multiply, and continue one of the great- 
est sporting assets of this country of ours. 

What methods shall be pursued to over- 
come the evils of pollution? First, there 
should be uniform, country-wide, agitation 
and information, setting forth the actual 
conditions we face. It is largely a state 
matter, tho there must be fullest co-opera- 
tion from federal authorities, for such wat- 
ers as the Mississippi River require gov- 
ernment supervision. It is not fair for one 
state, thru which a river flows, to pass leg- 











water clear and uncontaminated 


islation making stream pollution a crime 
with a heavy fine attached, while the state 
above lets the transgressor off with a 
meager $100. Right here is the solution 
of the problem. Make the fines for stream 
pollution havy—heavy enough so that a 
great corporation will feel them. What 
does $100 amount to with them? It is im- 
portant to cultivate public sentiment 
against stream pollution. Articles should 
appear in all the newspapers setting forth 
not only the advantages of clean water to 
the fisherman, but also the bather and lov- 
er of beauty. There is nothing more dis- 
gusting and repulsive to the sight than a 
nasty stream of water. What adds more to 
the beauty of a landscape than a dimpling 
lake or limpid, laughing stream of pure, 
clear water? If one were selecting a perma- 
nent home he would want to establish it 
near such scenes. Consequently the cam- 
paign against water pollution has its utili- 
tarian side. 


i THE foregoing I mentioned the value 

of pure water to the bather, which re- 
minds me of bathing in the Delaware Riv- 
er. After a “dip” one is under the painful 
necessity, if at all cleanly, of taking a hot 
bath in a tub in order to rid the skin of the 
filth of the river. Yet we read of the stren- 
uous efforts being made to restock the 
Delaware with shad. Never will those fish 
come back until the filth and poisons be- 
ing poured into the Delaware by great cities 
and dye works are compelled to dispose of 
waste products in some other way. Stand 
on the deck of any steamboat plying up and 
down the river between Philadelphia and 
Wilmington and note the offal floating with 
the current. You can’t use a river as a sewer 
and cesspool and have fish. 

That a river, polluted beyond fish endur- 
ance, can “come back” once the contami- 
nating sources have been discovered and 
compelled to cease their nefarious practices, 
has been proven again and again. Take the 
Licking River, Ohio, from Newark to 
Zanesville, a distance of something like 75 
miles. The Licking is a natural bass water, 
an ideal bass water, but a great glass man- 
ufactory had been dumping its waste prod- 
ucts, poisonous chemicals, into the water 
until practically all fish life was eliminated. 
The first step was to stop the pollution, and 
the glassmakers were compelled to dispose 
of their waste chemicals some other way. 
The river ran clear. The next step was re- 
stocking, which was performed with a lib- 
eral hand. The plant was a success, the fish 
are breeding and small bass are in evi- 
dence everywhere. If adequate protection 
is given, and the river be kept clean, it is 
only a question of time when the Licking 
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River will again become the mecca of 
eager bass fans. 

So the conclusion of the matter is, if we, 
the lovers of fish and fishing, of pure waters 
and God’s out-of-doors, will only stand to- 
gether against rampant commercialism, 
which regards nothing but the almighty dol- 
lar, fighting to the last ditch, we can not 
only have good fishing ourselves but hand 
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down to those who follow us a heritage 
precious in the extreme. But remember 
there is little use planting bass unless the 
fry be given half a show, and water meas- 
urably free from contamination. A united 
and intelligent co-operation, nationwide, is 
all that is needed in order to bring back 
good bass fishing to this country of ours. 


(To be continued) 





The Channel Cat 


O. W. Smith 


(This is the eleventh in our series of short pa- 
pers on familiar North American fishes. The last, 
““Lunge,” was published in our issue of February, 
1925.) 


Tus is another case in which we may 

well ask with the Bard of Avon, 
“What’s in a name?” for we are dealing 
with a fish for which there are several 
names, none of which apply to it alone. 
Channel cat is used of another species, as 
is also another familiar title, spotted cat. 
Jordan and Evermann give channel cat 
first place, and as it is the “handle” by 
which most commonly known we will 
employ it, tho spotted cat is 


what I am letting myself into when I 
dare describe a catfish as “handsome,” 
but let that pass; anyway “handsome is 
as handsome does,” so read on. 

If the conclusion of the preceding para- 
graph tickled your sense of humor, what 
will you say when I speak of the channel 
cat as a “sporting proposition?” A 2- 
pound channel cat on a light casting rod 
will keep the angler busy for some minutes, 
while the seldom 6-pounder may give him 
a very busy half hour. I remember one 
luminous afternoon when for a full hour 
and a half I battled with a 10-pound chan- 


“ 
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tached to shank. I have tried it out and 
know whereof I speak. One day, on a 
cat river, I employed such a hook, other 
anglers using the regulation simple bait 
holder. It was an off morning but I caught 
four channels, all that were taken; then I 
lost my hook, the only one I had, after 
which no more cats came my way either. 
A bait must be used, whatever style of 
hook is employed, for all cats are pre- 
eminently live bait fish, that in spite of 
What was just said regarding its lure tak- 
ing ability. (Remember it is still in the 
process of evolution!) As to bait, the very 
best is chub meat, a hot day old. Catch 
your chubs the day before you are going 
fishing, cut them up and place in the sun. 
By the next morning they will smell to 
high heaven. But the cat will enjoy the 
smell. I honestly believe he must have 
the sense of smell well developed, other- 
wise why is it that this smelly bait is the 
best of anything? Live minnows are 
good, very, of course, as are also live frogs. 
Worms are used quite largely by some. 
Clam meat is another standard attractor, 
it, too, being exposed to the sun until 
neighbors a mile away’ know it is your 
purpose to go after channel cat. The bait 
should be worked on the hook and fastened 
firmly. I have even used fine 





quite descriptive. 

The channel cat, IJctalurus 
punctatus, is a true catfish and 
to be found thruout the Great 
Lakes region and Mississippi 
Valley, as well as in rivers emp- 
tying in the Gulf of Mexico. It 
will therefore be understood at 
once that its range is the same 
as that of the blue cat, tho it 
does not grow to such large size 
as that famous fish and by pref- 
erence is not found in the same 
water. I mean this: the blue cat 
enjoys sluggish, stagnant pools 
and eddies, while the channel 
cat likes the flowing water of 
the clearer, purer streams. You 
will find him in the “tailings” 
from water wheels and _spill- 
ways, or just below where the 
current sets swiftly over the 
rocks and boulders. I have said the chan- 
nel cat is smaller than the blue, and it is to 
be doubted if it ever exceeds a weight of 25 
or 30 pounds and a length of 2 feet; in- 
deed, I much doubt if many fish of 2 feet 
are taken, one of 6 pounds being large; 
more are taken weighing a pound or two 
than over. So small do they run that 
some states limit the legal length to 15 
inches, anything under that the angler is 
required to put back into the water. 





HE channel cat is of more clipper build 

than any other member of the great 
family, as would be expected from its 
preferred habitat in swift water. In color 
it is rather handsome, being a light olivace- 
ous, sometimes bluish along the back, pal- 
ing on the sides, and fading into a silvery 
white on the belly. The sides are decorat- 
ed with a plentitude of irregular, small 
roundish black, or brownish-black spots 
splashed on without order; especially 
numerous posteriorly. The color seems to 
depend somewhat upon the water in- 
habited, the clearer the water and more 
rapid, the lighter the color. I have seen 
specimens from small Middle West streams 
so light that they highly deserved the 
local name, “silver cats.” The caudal 
fin is deeply forked, and together with 
the other swimming appendages, often 
marged with black. Perhaps you have 
gathered from the foregoing brief and in- 
adequate description that the fish, tho a 
eat, is far from unhandsome. I know 








Beeler on Fox Lake, Illinois 


Dr. L. L. 


nel cat, more than once being tempted to 
wish he would break away lest my 3'%- 
ounce split bamboo caster come to grief. 
Believe me, no angler ever landed a 6- 
pound channel cat without coming to fully 
respect its fighting ability. It is the only 
cat I know that will upon occasion take 
artificial lures, not uncommonly striking 
at plugs, and I have two records where 
individuals have risen to flies! Sometime 
I am going to write a learned paper under 
some such title as “A Game Fish in Process 
of Evolution.” 


THE best tackle for the sport is the 

regulation casting rod, your favorite 
length and make; tho I am a strong ad- 
vocate of the 5'4-foot, as light as is half- 
way safe. The reel should be the regular 
casting, with level-wind attachment, for 
when it comes to playing a large channel 
cat, if you are so fortunate as to hook one, 
the line-layer is not only a great con- 
venience but a real necessity. The line 
should be strong, sufficiently stout to break 
the hook; the reason therefor will herein- 
after appear. The fish is possessed of a 
large mouth, that goes without saying for 
he is a true cat, therefore the hook can 
and should be large, tho - remember the 
point made above, it must be weak enough 
for the line to break. 

Now I am going to surprise you some- 
what, reveal one of my own discoveries. 
The very best hook is one of those live 
bait affairs with spoon of some sort at- 


copper wire for the purpose. 


HERE are two very good 

localities to look for the 
channel cat; where the current 
circles round and round in an 
eddy, and below dams. The last 
first. I have had the greatest 
sport just below a dam or a 
mill race, where the water boiled 
out over rock and debris. Usual- 
ly not in the swiftest water, just 
where it breaks up and shoots 
into the pool below. Cast out 
as far as you ean and bring the 
baited lure up thru the water 
slowly. If nothing occurs, stop 
and let the lure sink, for which 
purpose a light sinker is at- 
tached to the line; the hook 
that I employ has the lead 
soldered directly to the shank 
of the hook. Watch out that the hook does 
not connect with some log or snag on the 
bottom, for ordinarily you find plenty of 
snags below swift water; that is why I ad- 
vise a line strong enough to break the 
hook. Just before the hook reaches bot- 
tom, start the spoon moving by a quick jerk 
and move slowly. Keep it up and if there 
are any channel cats present in a feeding 
mood you will surely stir one to swallow 
the bait. 

In eddy fishing I am not sure I would 
use the spoon bait : rather I think I would 
employ a plain hook, but without a bobber 
or float as the custom of many is, for the 
float interferes when it comes to playing 
the fish and it is the battle for which I 
plan. For eddy fishing, or deep, still-water 
fishing, I think the live minnow will prove 
more attractive than will the cut bait ad- 
vised for use with the spoon hook below 
dams. The minnow should be kept in 
motion, not violently, of course; simply 
raise and lower the tip of the rod a few 
inches, thus keeping the bait moving. 
Naturally the bait for the most part will 
be near the bottom, tho I have found 
channel cats feeding near the surface more 
than once. If fishing where a strong cur- 
rent sets into a deep hole, the chances are 
the fish will be found near the surface. It 
may sound somewhat strange to hear me 
recommending a live bait for a cat, but 
just the same it often is the taking one, 
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especially in situations such as just men- 
tioned. 

As to weather and time of day I must 
say the channel cat does not seem to be 
as particular as does its close relative, the 
blue cat, or even its cousin, the bullhead. 
Undoubtedly to a certain extent it is a 
night feeder tho I have never had the op- 
portunity of fishing for it after dark. I 
have found it biting well in the forenoon, 
even when a hot June sun was beating 
down, and I have had great success along 
in the later afternoon in midsummer, espe- 
cially on the west banks of rivers. A 
cloudy, hot, murky mid-summer day, such 
as precedes a mid-summer thunderstorm 
is apt to be wonderfully productive. Just 
the same I must say that as a rule the 
channel cat will feed any time, whenever 
it feels like it. 


ps method of doing battle is like that of 

all members of the family save that it 
is much more active, rushing here and 
there very much as a bass or trout will do. 
I know that statement will sound very 
absurd to those unacquainted with the 
fish, but so favorably am I impressed that 
some months ago I wrote an article for this 
magazine on “‘The Trout of the Catfish 
Family,” and I honestly think it deserves 











Three channel cats; note the spots and forked 
tails 


the title. I have even had the fish leap 
from the water, when fighting on a taut 
line. Believe me, there is not a moment’s 
hesitancy or wait from the instant the bat- 
tle starts until it ends. Not always ‘does 
the battle end in the angler’s favor, at 
least when the fish is a large one. Of 
course the fish is possessed of great stay- 
ing powers, as are all the cats, and that. 
added to its activeness gives the angler 
his money’s worth in sport. Don’t under- 
take to land or net a spotted cat until it is 
somewhat exhausted, for I doubt if that 
can be brought about—for if you do you 
may have trouble at the finish. 

The channel cat is the most delicious and 
toothsome of all the family, especially in 
the medium size fish; those taken from 
clear and cool waters. I have partaken of 
fried channel cat that I thought compared 
favorably with trout, but then, I have 
said practically the same thing of bullheads 
under ideal conditions. The larger chan- 
nel cats, like all members of the family, 
are apt to be somewhat fat, too fat to be 
really toothsome, but that can be obviated 
by proper dressing. Here we have a real 
game fish, the channel cat, tho after all it 
is “nothing but a eat.” 
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Letter No. 1111—Caddis-Worms and Helgramites 


Editor Angling Department :—What do the lit- 
tle cocoons that hang on the under side of rocks 
turn into? They are about an inch long and con- 
tain little white worms. What is the helgramite, 
or rather from what does he come? Caught one 
the other day, and sure had great luck taking 
bass with it.—W. D. C., Towa. 

Answer.—The stick-like worm which you find 
clinging to the under side of rocks, logs and de- 
bris, is undoubtedly the larva of one of the caddis- 
flies or case-worms, of which there are several 
varieties. When you find the stomach of a fish 
filled with black “dirt” or “sticks” it is the cov- 
ering of these larva which they swallow in order 
to get the worms. The helgramite, or dobson— 
and many other names—is the larva of a large fly, 
a four-winged fly, provided with powerful biting 
jaws (Corydalis cornuta). Takes two years and 
eleven months for the development of the adult 
fly from the egg. The change is an interesting 
one. I am not surprised that you found helgra- 
mites a good bait for bass as it is recognized as 
one of the best.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1112—From the Sunny South 


Editor Angling Department:—In this section 
of the country we have the following game fish: 
large-mouth black bass, jackfish, rockfish, or 
striped bass, red-breast, perch, jack grindle, 
speckled perch, and very small pike, the latter 
never exceeding 8 inches in length. Now, these 
are the names we know them by. If you call a 
bass anything but a trout down here, you'll get 
the “hoss laff.”’. Our streams are mostly muddy, 
but there are a few very beautiful rivers in 
South Carolina and South Georgia that are clear, 
cool and very swift, and yet no one has heard 
of a small-mouth being taken from any of them. 
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The list given above are the only fish we take on 
artificial bait by either bait casting or fly fishing 
with spinner and fly or bass bugs. The jackfish is 
as much like the great northern pike in color and 
shape as anything you ever saw. He rarely ever 
exceeds 5 pounds but he’s fast and puts out 
plenty of “aerial stuff.” I think this fish is really 
a pickerel. He can be taken any time except at 
night. He is not scary at all and will perform 
perfectly with you standing right over him. He 
will hit your lure as long as it is in the water or 
until he is hooked, then he heads for anywhere 
he can, and his mouth is so thin that it tears like 
paper and you are likely to lose him unless you 
put as small amount of tugging as possible on the 
line. I have cast and had three or four of these 
fish come for my lure at the same time, and they 
would fairly fight one another for the first shot 
at it. Any kind of a bucktail fly or plug with red 
in it is sure to get a rise from this fish and they 
will rise under the worst water and weather con- 
ditions. We can catch plenty of jack when we 
can’t get a rise from a bass to save our necks. 
Weed beds and lily pads are their favorite hang- 
outs. Another fish on the list is the jack grindle. 
He is very soft and flabby, looks a bit like a 
catfish around the head except that he has sharp 
teeth and scales of a blackish color, very small, 
but tough like a water snake’s scales. Eyes 
small and very close together and tail finishes off 
like that of an eel. Any experienced fisherman 
down here can tell the minute he hooks into a 
jack grindle. They run as high as 12 to 15 
pounds and are the worst scrappers you ever saw 
for their size. They are very strong and never 
quit batting them up full speed. They do not 
leap, but hug the bottom and you feel like you 
are hooked onto the back of a freight train when 
you strike one. We do not eat these hideous fish, 
neither do we like to catch them as they will 
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as any land could possibly be. 


a hot sun. 


mountain river. 


summer volume of flowing water. 


hoppers and went at it. 





A Desert Jackpot 


ACK in the early ’80s the Republican River Valley, west of Red Cloud, and 
clear to the head of the river, was still cut up with deeply-worn buffalo trails, 
and the whole surrounding territory was littered with the white bones of dead 


Antelope were still plentiful and some deer could be had along the river, tho 
these were never plentiful as they were in the country north of the Platte. 

After the first of July all the old buffalo range was bone dry and the short, 
curly buffalo grass was sun-cured into natural hay on the ground and the land- 
scape, as far as one could see, was the color of a cougar’s back and as monotonous 


The whole of western Nebraska, western Kansas, Wyoming, the Dakotas, 
Montana and the Texas staked plains was a hunting ground for Indians and whites, 
and the whole idea of the white hunters was to kill—the more the merrier—for 
hides alone. The buffalo herds naturally melted away like a thin snowbank in 


It must have been about ’82 or ’83 that I found myself close to the mouth of 
Driftwood Creek where the Republican made a short bend below the creek. 

A cut-bank bluff sheered the river to the east and furnished a solid clay wall 
for the river to undercut so there was a deep hole along the foot of the bluff and in 
it were great chunks of the fallen bluff which made the place like a boulder-strewn 


This pool was about 100 yards long, deepest at the upstream end and shoaling 
out to nothing at the downstream end where a trickle of water, probably two feet 
wide and an inch deep, ran on down the sand channel and constituted the whole 


Camp was made near the head of this pool and ten minutes later I saw a fish 
jump after a floating grasshopper in the head of the still water. 
I dug up a hook and short line, cut a willow pole, got a handful of grass- 


In less than an hour I had hauled out of that pool enough 10 to 12-pound 
catfish to feed the twenty men in the party for four meals—and they were surely 
a fish-eating crowd, for none of them ever looked for fish in the desert, and they 
ate them as a kid eats candy when I got them out of that hole in the river. 

In those days of plenty we did not consider sport or conservation; we took all 
we wanted of any wild thing and called it a job well done. 

There was no sport about this fishing, for I had nothing but “main strength” 
tackle, but the whole country surely got more kick out of that fishing bout than I 
ever saw men get anywhere and I led a dog’s life trying to keep them from smash- 
ing the only hook I had by butting in and trying to help land the catch by taking 
hold of the line! You know that particular kind of an idiot yourself, likely! 
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snap and bite like a turtle on being taken into 
the boat, but occasionally we hook onto one and 
the only thing to do is to hope you can land him 
quick and kill him. If you like, and if you have 
never seen one, I will send you a photo of one of 
these jack grindles the next time I catch one. 
Now, in regard to bass. Just on the outskirts of 
town are several old brickyard ponds having 
clear spring water. These have been stocked with 
bass, perch and brim. Before the river levee was 
built, the water overflowed occasionally leaving in 
some of these ponds, thousands of fish known as 
gizzard shads. These shad look very much like a 
large roach but they will bite nothing you at- 
tempt to catch them on. Stranger still, in the 
ponds that are full of these shads, the bass are 
unusually large, running as high as 12 to 15 
pounds. Yet we know that the bass do not feed 
on them. In the ponds where there are no shad, 
with exactly the same water and same conditions, 
we catch plenty of bass at night with the fly rod 
and bass bugs, but none of them is over a pound 
in weight. I’m sure these fish are old fellows 
because the dark stripe down their sides have 
completely disappeared. Is that a true sign of 
age? Could you tell me what kind of fish the 
jackfish, jack grindle and gizzard shad really are, 
and why the bass in some of the ponds are so 
small?—R. A. I., Ga. 

Answer.—What you say regarding the local 
name of our mutual friend, the black bass, is 
highly amusing to a northerner. Of course, we of 
Outdoor Life with our wide-flung correspondence 
often meet up with the ‘“‘trout’” of the South. It 
seems strange that now and then some good mag- 
azine will be taken in with an article on trout 
fishing, when what the writer has in mind is 
bass. I have an article clipped from a magazine 
with a million subscribers in which the writer, 
speaking of cooking “trout,” goes on to say that 
the first step in the process is “scaling.” Every 
trout fisherman knows that a trout is so nearly 
devoid of scales that they are put into the pan 
“as is.” In fact, with the brook trout the scales 
require a good microscope to become visible. As 
to your questions, I still think these large bass 
must feed upon young shad, not otherwise can I 
account for their surprising growth. Of course, 
it is a matter of food conditions entirely. Unless 
they are growing fat on the shad, then they have 
some other source of food supply. The same prin- 
ciple obtains in the case of the small bass; there 
is a paucity of food, too many fish for the food 
supply. In regard to the names—your jackfish is 
undoubtedly the eastern pickerel, the largest of the 
pickerels, not found North and West. Your jack 
grindle is probably a dogfish or lawyer, tho I have 
no record of the first part of the name being used, 
but grindle is common. Why not “Jack,” when 
“John A. Grindle” is used? The dogfish is all 
you say as a fighter and worthless for food. Your 
gizzard shad is a gizzard shad, the family Doro- 
somidae, if that helps you any. Of little food value 
tho they sometimes are eaten. Another name 
often used is hickory shad.—O. W. S. 


Letter No. 1118—These Trout Are Wise 

Editor Angling Department :—Would like to 
ask if you have ever had an experience such as 
two friends and I had while fishing on an Oregon 
stream. We were bait casting at the foot of a big 
fall and the hole was alive with trout, steelhead 
and silverside salmon. At every cast we would 
hook a fish. There was a small root protruding 
from a log about 2 feet beneath the surface. 
Every time we played one of the big fellows near 
this root it would grasp the root in its mouth and 
hold on with a death grip. Local fishermen say our 


story is impossible—L. L., Ore. 


Answer.—Your experience is one too many for 
me. I never had anything like it happen and if I did 
would not dare tell about it. I am going to pub- 
lish your letter when its turn arrives and we will 
see what the other members of the Fireside think 
about it. Maybe some of the boys have had simi- 
lar experiences.—O. W. S. 





Letter No. 1114—Salmon Paste 

So many letters have come to us regarding who 
makes and sells ‘‘salmon paste,” information asked 
some time ago, that we have decided to bunch the 
letters into a single note. The so-called “paste’’ is 
prepared by E. Hubbart, 902 10th avenue, N., 
Seattle, Wash., and sold everywhere on Pacific 
Coast under name of “‘tyee’”’ bait. One correspond- 
ent writes: ‘Salmon paste is used in same way as 
sa'mon eggs. You pinch off a piece about as large 
as an egg and roll into a ball and stick on the 
hook. Melts in the water, “milks” we call it, and 
attracts fish from far and wide. Good for chum- 
ming.” So it has gone with all the letters. Reck- 
on some fellows will “take a fall out of us” for 
publishing this. But you should have read all the 
letters we have. Wells and Wade, Wenatchee, 
Wash., write they are ready to supply this paste. 
—O. W. S. 
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Light Vs. Heavy Tackle 


The following letter was written to Van 
Campen Heilner several years ago, and ap- 
pears in his book “Adventures in Angling” 
published by D. Appleton & Co., 1922, who 
have kindly consented to our reprinting it, 
but if I had to write again on this subject 
I would duplicate this letter. 

When I cannot change my mind after 
several years of use of tackle and observa- 
tion of others’ use of it I am excused for 
still thinking I am right. So here is what 
I think of the question of tackle for 
trolling in the sea off the East Florida 
coast : 

If it were possible—it isn’t, probably—still, if 
it were possible to have a fair discussion of the 
comparative advantages of light and heavy sea 
tackle from the standpoint of the enjoyment of its 
use, something might be learned of the best all 
around outfit for big game fishing. 

But, unfortunately, the 9-thread-line advocate 
will accuse the other of “‘using a rope’”’ as soon as 
he loses his temper, while the heavy-tackle enthu- 
siast, who can also lose his temper, will retort that 
the 9-threader is using fool tackle in an effort to 
“play to the galleries,” then, after the first man 
has used the stock retort, “well, it simply depends 
whether one is a sportsman or a fishgetter,” the 
controversy ends by the world being no wiser. 

I own and use and like light tackle as well as 
the heavy tackle, but my favorite outfit is a com- 
bination of the two, namely, a 6-ounce rod and an 
18-thread line, and I will try to give my reasons 
for this selection, remembering always that no 
gentleman ever interferes with another’s rights, 
and certainly a man may use the tackle he prefers 
without ungentlemanly comment. 

My hunting ground for big game fish is off the 
broadside of the Florida East Coast. Its north 
edge lies in sight of the Jupiter Light north of 
Palm Beach, and its southwest corner is a harbor 
safe to rest in back of a little lonesome island that 
lies off the broad sweeping side of Key Largo. 

From this turning point in our cruise one can 
see at night the flash of the Alligator Light, so 
this hunting ground lies well over a hundred miles 
along the coast. “Stranger shores”? mark it to the 
east, for here the great winking eye of the Gun 
Key Light, in the Bahamas, has watched us creep 
in out of the sea to the palm-fringed shelter of the 
islands that mark the western side of the Great 
Bahama Bank. 

In these seas you will meet in battle the heavy 
amberjack and swift sailfish—probably; the heav- 
ier marlin swordfish—possibly; and the light, 
swift kingfish and barracuda—certainly. 

This is by way of showing that this outfit must 
be adaptable to a wide range of game fish. 

We will try to select an outfit that will give you 
the best chance at this wide range of quarry— 
sport with the small ones, and a fighting chance 
when you meet the king—and that unexpected 
time will not be of your choosing. 

This outfit must be light enough to try to bend 
double to the bullet-like rush of the kingfish, and 
be staunch when pitted against the boring rush of 
a big amberjack that strips 500 feet of line from 
your reel. 

It must be so willowy that when we approach a 
certain rock-bound coast that marks the feeding 
ground of a school of small tuna—our latest dis- 
covery—that these small 25-pound fish can pull 
its tip over to the water as they screech the line 
off. The use of a 10 or 12-ounce tip against these 
small-sized tuna would draw the teeth from the 
sport. 

Then, again, this outfit should be equal to 
heavy work, such as an hour-long battle against a 
big sailfish. Then, too, there are fish that can 
strip every foot of 9-thread line from your reel and 
go away with it, leaving you open-mouthed and 
paralyzed. 

There is the memory of the great tunas that in 
January, 1920, fell upon those unsuspecting 9- 
threaders “off Miami’’ and left a trail of hard-luck 
stories in their wake and the proof of their visit 
in three specimens taken by the heavy-tackle men; 
tuna of 140 pounds weight—tuna whose dorsal and 
anal fins waved back almost to their tails—tuna 


past any naming, so that the fish experts were 
forced to make a name for them and admit them 
as a new species with only a single lonesome 
mounted specimen to show. 

There is the big marlin swordfish that wanders 
in from the Caribbean waters on occasions—yes, 
and wanders back again too, for all the 9-thread- 
ers have done to stop him, and only the few, tak- 
en on heavy tackle at Miami, have to my knowl- 
edge been brought in to prove that they take their 
path thru this part of the Gulf Stream. 

Would you care to lose such prizes of the deep 
because your line was a few strands lighter than 
suitable to give you a probable chance against 
them? 

This, then, is the kind of hunting ground for 
which vou are to select this all-purpose outfit. 

The rod should be light, so that a 10-pound bar- 
racuda can give you real thrills as it whips over 
into a bow, thus giving you sport from a fish that 
on heavy tackle is devoid of sport and unable to 
bend that billiard cue of a rod. 

Then the line should be heavy enough so that 
when that once-in-a-year chance comes to fight 
one of the great tuna or swordfish, or other 
strangers, that by the grace of those freaky seas 
may be yours to battle, it is strong enough to 
give you at least a chance. “Yes, but!” eagerly 
interrupts the light-tackle crank, “a 300-pound 
swordfish and a 150-pound tuna have been landed 
on light tackle.” 

What of it? Nothing is proven except that ex- 
ceptions prove rules, and the rule is that these big 
fish break loose from light tackle. 

Most light-tackle men who fish the Florida coast 
are after records or prizes and so, as gentlemen, 
others should let them use the tackle they have 
chosen and paid for. It certainly is their own affair 
—but when users of light tackle set themselves up 
as superior fishermen to heacky-tackle anglers, it 
might be well for some of us on the sidelines to 
ask a few questions in the interest of science. 

The first question, and probably the only one, I 
will ask is, “Do you want the boatman to throw 
out the clutch when you hook the fish, or do you 
prefer that the boat be kept moving and be man- 
aged by the guide?” Almost invariably the answer 
comes, “Why, certainly, I want the boat to be 
managed by the guide and kept moving at all 
times.” 

There you have it—by the skill of the guide in 
handling the boat, and the set drag of his reel, he 
wants it made impossible for the fish to get a 
slack line. 

One of the guides I know refuses to handle the 
boat against fish and pulls out the clutch, letting 
the boat come to a stop, thus giving the fish a 
chance, this over the protest of customers who as 
he says, “want the boat to catch the fish for 
them.” 

When any fisherman admits that he catches his 
fish by preference from a moving boat, this guide 
decides that from standpoints of skill and sports- 
manship he has far to go and is easily entertained, 
for surely he cannot tell whether it is the fish or 
the engine that is doing most of the pulling— 
surely a brick reeled in back of that chugging 
power boat would give him much the same feeling 
as a fish, unless it was a big one. 

My idea of sport is to set the hook, throw out 
the clutch, let the boat come to a stop, and feel 
the fish pull, not the boat. 

Of course, when the line is vanishing and the 
thumb-brake squashes deep into the reel’s throat 
under my thumb, I then expect the guide to fol- 
low the fish until I gain back a safe margin of line 
on the reel, for many heavy fish are landed a half- 
mile or more distant from where they are hooked. 

So to the fisherman who wants to “give the fish 
a chance,” I say, “Throw out your clutch and 
you may be surprised to see how many fish you 
will lose on slack line.” 

One good argument for light tackle is that few- 
er fish are caught and conservation is encouraged. 
This is certainly so; however, the fact remains 
that some of the most generous winners to van- 
quished quarry I have ever seen were heavy- 
tackle fishers, as I have seen my companions re- 
lease literally tons of fish alive, rather than bring 
them back and show off with them before the 
evening crowd at the dock. And if the fish is re- 
leased alive I suppose it makes no difference to 
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PROBABLY A RECORD MARLIN FOR FLORIDA 


This marlin swordfish was caught by Mrs. George D. Rosengarten Marc 


Fla., on a 9-thread line. 


largest of its kind ever taken on the Florida East Coast. 


It weighed 115 pounds, was 8 feet 4 inches in len 
Time one hour and 


h 4, 1924, off Long Key, 
gth, and is probably the 
ten minutes. 


We were on the Gypsy Queen, with Bill Hatch 
at the wheel, coming towards Miami after a four- 
cay cruise, and my companion and I had each 
taken sailfish and other good fighters. 

My companion, a gentleman from Kentucky, 
who for the purpose of this story we will call 
Doc, was using a 6-ounce rod with 9-thread line, 
and [ have never fished in better company, as he 
was pleasant, a thoro sportsman, and in handling 
his fish, skillful. 

About an hour after dinner, as we were fishing 
the Gulf Stream in a fairly smooth sea, Doc 
slacked, struck, and hooked a fish, presumably a 
sailfish. 

Out came the quarry in a jump—a short run— 
then another jump—and another and another. The 
fish, big and powerful was over 8 feet long, and, 
after running out half of Doc’s line, turned and 
came back to us, jumping as he ran. 

When opposite us, the suspicion dawned on me 
that he was no sailfish, for at 100 feet distance he 
reared out of the sea and ‘walked on his tail’’ for 
20 feet. 

Fifteen times the big fellow reared out full 
length, then he settled into a dogged slow fight. 

Once he sounded for 200 feet, then after a min- 
ute he came up with a rush so fast that he almost 
got slack line, and we again saw him as he quar- 
tered along on top SO feet away. He had been on 
now three-quarters of an hour, the line worked in 
and out and the time stretched to an hour—then 
to an hour and a half. Doc’s spool was well filled 
up now, and tho the battle had passed the danger 
point, the fisherman gave none of the usual signs 
of enjoyment, but seemed in deadly earnest. 

Nearer and nearer we worked the boat the line 
stood straight down now—the fish was very near 

and Bill, looking over, yelled, ““Look! look! it’s 
a swordfish!’ and under us passed the fish, only 
30 feet down. 

From his there struck out two great 
scythe-like fins of the strangest light cerulean 
blue tint I have ever seen, and he was in no dis- 
tress, not even on his side, but fighting erect with 
those wonderful plane-like fins spread out. 

As I looked over on him I felt that I 
gladly trade my catch of the year for his like, and, 
as the gods of the Gulf Stream had awarded him 
wish that he would 


sides 


would 


to Doc, my next best was 
surely win. 

“Take your time, Doc,” I urged. ‘‘Take plenty 
of time—be sure of him if it takes an extra hour 
or so.’ 

The time stretched to two hours, we had the 
blue-finned one in sight continuously now; from 
tip to tip of the side scythes he looked to be 
3 feet wide, and Bill brought the boat to him for 
the fiftieth time, almost in gaffing distance this 
time, and the swordfish swung athwart our course 
under the stern. 

I can see Doc yet 
cleared the line safely, and the fish bored away 

then I saw and heard and almost even felt that 
9-thread line snap and go high in the air. Doc 
turned from the stern, his rod dropped to the 
floor, and he walked a bit shakily to a chair and 
sat down. 

Nobody said anything—for a minute. The Gulf 
Stream had swallowed up the big fish, striped 
sides, blue and all, after two hours and 
twelve minutes of fighting. 

Finally Doc looked at me. ‘‘Where did [ make 
the mistake?’ he asked, and, for there 
other, I said that the mistake had been made a 
long time before. 

“What do you mean?” And then, because he 
had asked it of me, I told him. “You made it 
when you picked out the line.” 

WM. BARBER HAYNES. 
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Tackle Specifications, Southern 
California Tuna Club 

Heavy tackle—Rod to be of wood, con- 
sisting of butt and tip, and to be not short- 
er than 6 feet 9 inches over all. Tip to be 
not less than 5 feet in length and to weigh 
not more than 16 ounces. Line not to ex- 
ceed standard 4-thread linen line, and to 
have a maximum breaking strain when dry 
of not to exceed 66 pounds. 

Light tackle—Rod to be of wood, con- 
sisting of butt and tip, and to be not short- 
er than 6 feet over all. Butt not to exceed 
14 inches in length. Tip to be not less than 
5 feet in length and to weigh not more than 
6 ounces. Line not to exceed standard 9- 
thread linen line, and to have a maximum 
breaking strain when dry of not to exceed 
26 pounds. 
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Pressure Curves and Shot Patterns 


WE ALL know what a pressure curve is 

and we all know what a shot pattern 
is. A pressure curve is a diagram which 
marks the rise and fall of pressures within 
the barrel, from breech to muzzle. Pres- 
sures are taken by means of a multiple pis- 
ton gun, pistons at 1 inch, 2 inches, 3, 4, and 
so on. The usefulness of the pressure curve 
is that it tells the whole story to the eye at 
a glance, and is therefore more obvious 
than any mental calculation. 

Du Pont has taken the three powders, 
Ballistite, Du Pont and Du Pont Oval, 
loading them to give like pressures, nearly 
4%4 tons. We know from the pressures that 
the loads were close to the maximum, and 
therefore quick loads, so far as powder 
burning time is concerned. It is to be un- 
derstood that the pressure curves would 
vary with the load, not only actually, but 
comparatively, one powder with another. 

Powder burning time is governed by the 
peak of the pressure; the earlier this pres- 
sure peak is reached, the quicker will all the 
powder in that load be consumed. Veloci- 
ties are governed by the way the pressure is 
sustained—the higher the pressure at the 
muzzle the greater the velocity. However, 
we are not concerned here so much with 
velocities as with patterns, which we mean 
to show are dependent in a large measure 
on the rapidity with which pressures rise. 

Dense powders, with the breech pressure 
given, reach a peak at 114 inches from the 
breech, bulk powders 15g inches from the 
breech, and Du Pont Oval at 2% inches. 
The difference doesn’t look so very great in 
inches, but it is during the very first inch 
of shot travel that the mischief is worked 
with shot patterns. During that inch the 
crimp is forced open, and the shot funneled 
thru the cone. Also it is during that first 
inch that the ae of the shot column is 
injured, and perhaps every pellet more or 
less upset and deformed, so that the sub- 
sequent flight cannot be true. 


LL kinds of schemes have been tried 
for getting the shot out of the shell 
and into the true barrel without deforma- 
tion. If this could be done absolutely, with- 
out a pellet being injured, 100 per cent pat- 
terns would be right in sight. It has never 
been done with any powder, but we are 
coming a bit closer to it than we used to. 
Just to see what sudden and high pres- 
sures were doing to the shot, the charge 
has been encased in a copper jacket, a 
jacket carried thru the barrel with the shot 
column. It was learned thru the indenta- 
tions in this jacket that the base of the 
shot column suffered the most, and thence 
to top of the column pellet injury grew 
steadily less. Paper jackets have been 
used to protect the shot, and this has also 
been done by filling the interstices with 
flour, bone dust and other substances, in- 





Capt. Chas. Askins 


tended to act as a cushion. In this way 
patterns have been raised very high in per- 
centage, but the methods are not practical. 
Pneumatic wads have been used with fair- 
ly good results, and it is possible that in 
the future some such wads will be loaded by 
the cartridge factories. Cones, of course, 
are a part of the evil, and cones have been 
modified or entirely done away with. But 
a special cone demands a special load, and 
most of us are restricted to the gun we hap- 
pen to own and the load we are able to buy. 

In all the schemes tried, the last thing 
thought of, perhaps, was the powder. Yet 
the powder worked much of the mischief, 
and the heavier the load the greater the 
mischief. Many of us knew this; all the 
cartridge factories knew it. Most of us are 
conservative; we do not like changes or we 
do not like the new worries that come with 
them. At last, however, one of our big 
powder companies acted, bringing out a 
progressive shotgun powder called De Luxe. 
It was difficult to make, and high in price, 
but a beautiful powder that has never been 
equaled since. Following De Luxe came 
Du Pont No. 93 and lastly Du Pont Oval. 
We can fairly expect other similar powders 


in the future. Oval is now in common use, 
in 12, 10, 16 and 20-bores. 


HE difference between Du Pont Oval 

and the bulk and dense powders lies in 
the first few inches of barrel travel. Oval 
starts its load more gently, keeps pushing 
it for a longer time and at the muzzle frees 
the shot with a higher velocity, and less 
pellet injury. The result has been that pat- 
terns have mounted about 10 per cent, or 
from the old 70 per cent standard to the 80 
per cent of modern guns, sometimes higher. 
Will we ever reach the 100 per cent? I do 
not know. Present progressive powders de- 
mand a heavy shot charge, with the normal 
increase in recoil, implying the use of heavy 
guns, and a limit will soon be reached in 
this respect. If we are ever to reach that 
ideal 100 per cent pattern it will probably 
be in large-bore guns, of heavy weight. 
Ninety per cent is now being secured from 
10-bore guns with large shot and the end 
is not in sight. 

Couldn’t the bulk and dense powders be 
slowed up by using less shot? Certainly 
These powders with a light enough charge 
would be as slow as Oval is with a heavy 
charge, and for many a day to come all 
light loads will be based on such powders. 
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New Type of Cone 

Editor Outdoor Life:—To those who be- 
lieve that the regular cone does much harm 
in shotguns, the following design is sub- 
mitted by the writer. This cone has proven 
efficient in every way both in 20 and 12- 
gauge guns. With common powder the 
case may be 14-inch shorter than the cham- 
ber or it can be the full length to start of 
rise. With Super X loads a case 7g-inch 
shorter gave fine results; full length of case 
did somewhat better; and case with Ye- 
inch lap over rise performed best of all. 
With such lap the gun may have .037-inch 
constriction, but with short or full length 
of case, constriction should not exceed .025 
and .022 is better; this for long range re- 
sults that are better than average gun gives. 

The drawing shows in practical way the 
regular cone. Now, I believe that if the 
bore is enlarged in such a gun to correspond 
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, showing regular cone and reformed cone. The 
js-inch is recor ended 
.033 inch. Measurements are 
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with line x-y, and rest of the regular cone 
remains unaltered, the same length of cases 
up to lap of .097-inch can be used and give 
same results as this new cone with rise. The 
cone in the 20 is very much the same, “a” 
rise being .014: b, 019; and ec, .031. 

30th the 12 and 20 have very long taper 
leading to choke constriction, but choke 
constriction of 12 is about 1% times as 
great as in the 20. When the case allows the 
shot column to swell into barrel diameter of 
cach, the 20 gives better pattern and pene- 
tration; but if the case laps in the 12, so 
as to narrow shot column to diameter .021 
or 022 greater than choke, then the two 
guns give about same results with Super X 
loads. In other words, if the diameter of 
shot column is .021 or .022 greater than 
choke in either of the guns, the results are 
remarkable, and about equal. 


Mo. P. A. Brick. . 
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Permanent Marking of Sight Zeroes 
C. S. Landis 


(THERE are thousands of rifles in use on 

which the only practical method of 
changing the windage is to drive one of the 
sights sidewise in its slot. It is often diffi- 
cult for the inexperienced in such matters 
to tell how far to move the sight, or to tell 
how much the bead has been moved once 
the sight base has been tapped. 

There is always the additional danger 
that unknown to the shooter one of the 
sights may be loosened either by a fall, a 
blow, by a curious friend, or possibly by an 
excessive change in temperature, and con- 
sequently may have been moved from its 
original position. When this |.*ppens the 
rifle shoots off to one side, or \f the sight 
is just tight enough to cause it to change 
its position with every tap or blow, the rifle 


shoots erratically—moving its center of 


impact with nearly every shot fired. 

The way to eliminate these troubles is to 
take a cold chisel or a stamp and cut a 
short, straight longitudinal line on both 
sight base and the top of the barrel. Make 
this just deep enough to be seen readily 
and the problem is solved. 


HEREAFTER the sights will be in 
proper position as long as these lines 

are broken. If a sight has been moved 
sidewise even the smallest discernible frac- 
tion of an inch you can see it at a glance. 
Odd as it may seem there will be some 
who will not. be able to remember or tell m 
which direction the hight has been moved. 
This is easy if you will recall that the cut 
on the barrel cannot move and the sight 
must be the part which has changed its 
position. All you need to do, therefore, to 
properly resight the rifle is to tap the sight 
base until the two lines coincide. Not a 
shot needs to be fired, a matter of vital im- 
portance in some hunting country where 
you don’t want to do any target shooting. 
If a man uses different weights of bullets, 
or different makes or lots of ammunition, 
he may find that his rifle shoots to one side 
as well as too high or too low with the new 
lot. When using plain sights without wind- 
age adjustment this can usually be over- 
come by marking three or four short lines 
on the sight base and then if you make the 
middle line your zero you have one—or 
two—lines on each side of the zero on the 
barrel to guide you in making changes. If 
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Two methods of marking graduations. The one is 
easy to see; the other is not 


the rifle shoots to the left, tap the front 
sight a mark or two to the left, and if it 
shoots to the right tap the front sight to 
the right. Move the rear sight in the oppo- 
site direction. 

The elevation may be checked in the 
same way if your rear sight has no marks 
on it, and it has an elevating slide or peep. 
Cs UT a horizontal line on the rear face of 
Cs the sight just level with the top of the 
barrel. If your sight marks show up higher 
than the barrel level you know at once that 
the sight has been raised and the rifle will 
shoot higher. If it is below the barrel level 
the rifle, of course, will surely shoot lower. 

It is difficult to tell at a glance whether 
the base or stem of a rear peep sight has 
been bent to one side. The only sure way 
is to have a folding leaf open rear sight on 
the barrel. Get them both lined up per- 
fectly when the rifle is sighted properly 
with the peep and then flip up to the open 
sight and check the peep whenever you are 
in doubt. The open sight should always be 
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Cut the graduations and the zero large enough to 
see readily. Note how nicely they show up in 
this sight 


checked by lines on its base and the barrel, 
if it is in a slot, because it may be the sight 
which is at fault. If it is serewed fast to 
the barrel keep the screws reasonably tight 
and the base solid on both sides. These 
things may seem unimportant and rather 
silly until the time comes when your rifle 
gets a sight loose or out of position, and 
then it may lose you a splendid shot. 

When octagon barrels were in style it 
was often possible to keep a close watch 
on the front sight by noting carefully how 
far the sight base stuck out on each side 
beyond the face of the barrel. Since round 
barrels are used it is harder to do this as 
the sight base sticks out farther. 


Y)ME shooters mark the line on each side 

of the sight base which extends past the 
barrel. As soon as this line moves away 
from the barrel’s surface you know the 
sight has moved and you know also that it 
has moved toward the side on which the 
mark sticks out. This is merely another 
adaptation of the line on top of the barrel 
idea. The side curve of the barrel repre- 
sents the line on the barrel, and the mark 
on the base represents the upper mark on 
the sight base. 

It is not necessary to make any of these 
marks deep enough to throw up a percepti- 
ble lip or large enough to look ugly. You 
will probably look at them to be sure of 
your sighting whenever you start out for a 
hunt or whenever the rifle gets a fall or a 
bad bump. In any event you will have am- 
ple time to take a good look at “safety 
first.” 

This is the best time of year to make al- 
terations on firearms. It will pay anyone to 
mark one of these “fool-proof” arrange- 
ments on his rifle sights. 


A Larger Small-Game Rifle 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Read with con- 
siderable interest the articles by Ashley 
Haines in the July and August issues—the 
first one on a new design single shot rifle, 
and the other on a proposed new .22 cart- 
ridge. In regard to the single shot rifle, be- 
lieve it would be a fine arm if brought out 
in line with his suggestions, and while such 
a rifle would probably not be so popular for 
hunting, the target shooter ought to find it 
an ideal arm. His remarks on the various 
models of Ballard rifles are also very inter- 
esting. The writer several years ago came 
into possession of one of these Ballards in 
40-63-caliber, which was previously owned 
by A. A. H., but sold it to a chance ac- 
quaintance who wanted to have it relined 
for a .22 target rifle. Since then I have 
wished I had kept the gun. At any rate Mr. 
Haines’ ideas on this single shot question 
are ahead of any the writer has heard of to 
date. 

Relative to that proposed  .22-caliber 
carridge: There are so many fellows inter- 
ested in such a cartridge that it seems 
strange we haven’t had it long ago. The 
writer back in 1913 did a good deal of ex- 
perimental work developing a more pow- 
erful rim-fire .22 than any of those on the 
market. The .22 long rifle shell was dis- 
varded early us it is too thin and blew up 
regularly when subjected to much addi- 
tional strain. Found the W. R. F., however, 
was capable of considerable improvement. 
The bullet used was one cast by an Ideal 
mold which I was at the time using in re- 
loading work for my .22 Savage Hi-Power. 
By cutting the mold down it cast a pointed 
bullet weighing 46 grains, with a broad 
base-band, and I made them one part tin 
to 16 of lead. The bullet was lubricated 
and seated deep in the shell the same as 
the regular commercial W. R. F. is loaded. 
The shells I bought empty, primed, on spe- 
cial order thru one of the large cartridge 
companies. The powder charge I do not 
care to state, for there’s always a chance of 
someone trying to go a bit too far and get 
in trouble. The cartridge was used in a 
.22-32 Smith & Wesson revolver with 6-inch 
barrel, the chambers of the cylinder being 
reamed out to take the W. R. F. cartridge 


by a local gunsmith, as the Smith & Wes-’ 


son people declined to do this work. How- 
ever, I had an extra cylinder for the gun, 
so that by interchanging them, which only 
took a few minutes, I could shoot shorts 
and long rifle cartridges in one and in the 
other cylinder W.R. Fs. 

Comparing the penetration of this spe- 
cially loaded W. R. F. .22 cartridge against 
the .38 Special in redwood, which is soft 
stuff, showed that the .22 penetrated 6 
inches of redwood and the 38 Special 8 
inches. The cartridge was one with a much 
flatter trajectory than any rim-fire I ever 
shot and was an accurate one. I fired about 
2,000 rounds of this ammunition thru the 
revolver as well as 11,000 rounds of fac- 
tory stuff, and the experiment proved to 
me that much can be done with .22 rim- 
fire ammunition, but great care must be 
exercised in these experiments. The -cart- 
ridge companies naturally must keep with- 
in the safety limit with all kinds of am- 
munition, for there are many firearms scat- 
tered thruout the country which, thru abuse 
or ignorance, are in very poor shape, and 
the shooters of these guns would prompt- 
ly get in trouble if they attempted to use 
anything stronger than the regular com- 
mercial stuff. However, I trust that be- 
tween Messrs. Haines and Askins they will 
be able to induce some of our large loading 
companies to give us an up-to-date .22 rim- 
fire cartridge. 

Much is being said about the proper 
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care and cleaning of the .22, which all ad- 
mit is a hard rifle to keep in good condi- 
tion. The writer in his younger days ruined 
half a dozen of them, so I speak from ex- 
perience. Have no use for a rifle which is 
not spotless inside, for I lose all interest in 
it if I suspect the barrel has any pitting at 
all. I do not use water in a .22, being a bit 
suspicious of it. It is a good cleaner, of 
course, but to my mind there is some 
chance of its developing rust, days after be- 
ing used, for steel is a porous metal, and al- 
tho hot water is supposed to dry out, per- 
sonally I fear it. I usually run four or five 
large dry patches of canton flannel thru the 
barrel on a slotted, steel rod, and then fin- 
ish off with a very long narrow strip, about 
half as wide as the pieces used for the 
thoro initial cleaning, and plentifully cover 
that narrow strip with a mixture I’ve used 
for over 12 years, and in that time it has 
never disappointed me once. 

Get a tube of Winchester gun grease and 
a bottle of Hoppe’s No. 9, both easily ob- 
tained in any sporting goods store. Heat 
the gun grease in a clean can or cup till 
melted and then pour in the bottle of 
Hoppe’s No. 9. Stir the two together and 
set aside over night. Next morning put the 
mixture in a bottle large enough to hold, 
cork up, and here is something that is 
easily made and has kept the various rifles 
and pistols used by me the last dozen years 
in spotless shape. After giving a gun its 
initial cleaning, and smearing the bore 
well with the mixture, I do not give it an- 
other cleaning next day or a few days 
later as most shooters do, but often set it 
aside for a month or more, and when I 
wipe it out before shooting, the barrel is as 
bright as ever. 

One of the greatest faults of the average 
rifleman I’ve found, is that when he gives 
the rifle its final oiling he uses a cloth patch 
too large and tight, with the result that all 
the oil or grease on it is squeezed and 
pressed off the patch and remains outside 
the barrel, either on the muzzle or breech, 
depending upon which end he cleans it 
from, and the bore has really no protective 
coating whatever. The result is rust and 
pitting as one may readily guess. A very 
narrow patch, heavily coated and run thru 
the barrel with a slow twisting movement 
will coat the bore from end to end. How- 
ever, one can never put away a firearm 
overnight without cleaning and expect it to 
stay bright. I’ve seen many guns treated 
that way, and while some of them still 
shoot well, the majority are done for, and 
all thru the lack of intelligent care. 

Calif. Geo. DureNn. 





Shotgun Loads—A Correction 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In the November 
issue of Outdoor Life, page 392, “Tests with 
Coneless Gun” is “No. 4 chilled diameter 
1924.” This should be .1294, as 138 pellets 
of .1924 diameter would be 3.38 ounces, and 
30 grains of No. 93x3.38 ounces in a 20-bore 
would mean a funeral. 

You advise Mr. Linder (page 393) to use 
6 drams of black powder and 2 ounces of 
shot in that muzzle-loader, bore say 9- 
gauge. Six drams in a 9-bore (.803) is 
equivalent to 495 drams in a 12-bore 
(.729) by equal height of powder column 
in both; and 2 ounces in a 9-gauge equals 
1.65 ounces in 12-gauge by the same rule. 
No. 12 cauld stand such a charge as 4.95x 
1.65 without straining or bursting the bar- 
rel. Even by “gauge loading,” where the 
charge varies as cube of diameter of bore, 
this would mean 414x114 in 12-gauge, which 
would be excessive. Kimble used only 6x 
1% in 919 bore, and his powder was very 
coarse. P. A. Brick. 

Mo. 
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The Cleaning Problem 


F. C. 


VERY sportsman knows the value of 

keeping the interior of his gun in tip- 
top shape. He also knows the importance 
of an immediate cleaning, that is, as soon 
as possible after firing is finished. This im- 
perative need frequently arises at very irk- 
some times, and the shooter is prone to 
neglect the gun, or at best to give it but a 
cursory inspection and indifferent atten- 
tion. By this I mean that when we come 
home from the day’s hike we are generally 
tired and prefer to wash up and sit down 
to a hot meal or with our pipes and let the 
rifle go hang. Or, after finishing a match, we 
may be pressed for time to catch our train 
and but a few minutes can be snatched for 
gun cleaning. At camp facilities are gen- 
erally poor for a thoro water cleaning, aqua 
ammonia is a bother to tote and to keep in 
its efficient state, so again we resort to the 
powder solvent method, which absolutely is 
nothing but a preliminary cleaning. 

That’s why any aid or short-cut to gun 
cleaning is such a boon to every shooter. 
Various expedients have been resorted to 
for reducing the metallic fouling propen- 
sities of bullets jacketed with cupro-nickel. 
Powder companies tried an incorporation 
of tin into their propellants. Shooters tried 
mobilubricant on these bullets, which prac- 
tice had a dangerous influence upon breech 
pressures. A few shooters followed their 
string of high-pressure loads with “squibs,” 
or low-velocity loads, which served to 
scrape out the accumulated metal without 
adding more. The greatest step was the 
introduction of bullets of gilding metal, or a 
type jacketed with copper or bronze, instead 
of nickel and tin. These copper-and-zine 


bullets will metal foul, but the fouling is. 


usually deposited in the form of a light cop- 
per wash that is so evenly spread and so 
extremely thin it does not impair the accur- 
acy of the bore nor induce after-corrosion. 

However, since there still are a great 
number of cupro-nickeel bullets in use, 
the bug-bear of lumpy metallic fouling re- 
mains with us to a considerable extent. 
Water cleaning will not remove it, nor will 
any powder solvent on the market, and an 
abrasive coarse enough to be effective 
against this metallic deposit would essen- 
tially have a bad wearing effect upon the 
bore as well. Steel brushes and steel wool 
are, of course, taboo in a rifle that is to be 
kept accurate. From the standpoint of bar- 
rel safety, abrasives or “rust-offs” are per- 
missible only for the removal of lead foul- 
ing or rust (that has previously formed), 
because for these two purposes an abrasive 
mild enough to be harmless to the bore can 
be used effectively. Therefore, the most effec- 
tive method for removing accumulated me- 
talic fouling is to “dope” the barrel with an 
impregnated solution of stronger ammonia. 


ERTAIN features of this ammonia 

doping render it objectionable, unless 
it is kept at full strength and the proper 
paraphernalia is available. Thus, there are 
times when this method would be extreme- 
ly inconvenient, and the shooter might 
sometimes find himself in a place where the 
employment of the ammonia solution 
would be downright impossible, and the 
rifle is what suffers the consequences. The 
usual procedure is to clean the rifle with 
water or a commercial product to remove 
the powder ash, and then to examine the 
bore for any traces of metallic fouling, par- 
ticularly near the muzzle. If any is no- 
ticed, then the bore is totally freed of oil 
or grease (to prevent saponification of the 
ammonia) and the dope applied. Thus the 
ammonia process is sort of an added, extra, 
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or after-cleaning. And this fact takes it be- 
yond the pale of the specific thing we are 
dealing with here—the removal of powder 
and primer residue. 

Unless it is in the form of gobs and 
lumpy enough to affect the accuracy, the 
chief danger that lies in this metal fouling 
is that it may cover plenty of trouble in 
the form of primer salts deposited on the 
bore beneath it. When the prevailing hu- 
midity is at a high enough state, as is the 
case at nightfall when the air becomes 
damp, the atmospheric moisture may get 
at this hidden primer salt and form an 
aqueous solution with it that is highly cor- 
rosive. Accordingly, it is highly important 
to remove this metallic fouling as soon as 
possible, and, best, before the potassium 
chloride has been given an opportunity to 
form aqueous solutions. 

Nitrocellulose residue is harmless in it- 
self, and the so-called “acid residue” of 
high-pressure smokeless is a myth. Nearly 
all rifle corrosion and all after-corrosion is 
directly traceable to primer salts. The 
chlorate of potash, which is the essential 
ingredient of every efficient primer we 
have, is the root of all our rifle rusting 
troubles. Decomposed by the explosion, 
this chlorate deposits its resultant salt, po- 
tassium chloride, in the bore. Humidities 
above 50 per cent furnish it with enough 
moisture to form aqueous solutions that 
are highly corrosive. It lodges in the tiny 
tool marks and microscopic scratches pre- 
sent in even the most highly polished rifle 
interiors, and it is practically impossible 
to remove it by mechanical means. Oil 
doesn’t affect it, and powder solvents ac- 
cordingly will not remove it, nor even help 
much. Being water-soluble, it is most read- 
ily washed out with plain water, poured 
thru from the breech by means of a rubber 
tube and funnel. But water is almost as in- 
convenient and objectionable to use as am- 
monia dope. Besides, the dope has the add- 
ed virtue of removing any metallic fouling, 
that may have formed, as well. 


F WE use the water method, we are cer- 

tain to get all the corrosive chloride out 
of the gun, but it is not at all certain that 
we have dried out all the water, which is 
almost as bad. We must be careful not to 
spill any water between fore-end and bar- 
rel or into the mechanism where it is hard 
to detect and remove. And then, after 
thoroly drying the gun inside and out, we 
may still have metal fouling in the bore. 
which means another cleaning, this time 
with ammonia dope. 

If we use the “dope,” we will get both th 
chloride and the metal fouling, but we can 
not spill any of it (even on the outside of 
the gun in this case) or the bluing will be 
removed and rust will form. The throat or 
breech must be plugged and a rubber tube 
used around the end of the barrel to keep 
the dope above the muzzle, or evaporation 
will expose the edge of the bore and im- 
mediate rusting results at the spot exposed 
The dope must be at a full 26 or 28 per 
cent strength or it will rust the bore at 
once and will not dissolve the metallic 
fouling no matter how long it is left in the 
barrel. Besides this, we must wait ten min- 
utes for the solution to complete its effect 
upon the fouling. 

Where an adequate supply of water or 
ammonia dope is available, both require 
special apparatus for their successful appli- 
cation, such as funnels, rubber tubes, and 
plugs or corks, and both must be followed 
by extraordinary care in drying the gun, 
and a great many flannel patches must be 
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used to thoroly wipe out the bore. This 
subsequent Wiping is not so easy as when 
powder solvents are used. Since neither the 
water nor the dope contains any lubricant, 
the patches have a tendency to bind or 
stick when the bore becomes partially dry. 
These are the draw-backs of the water and 
ammonia dope cleaning methods. How- 
ever, where all these conditions are fully 
met, no method is more effective. 

But, often, sufficient time or the proper 
means, or both, are not available, and we 
resort to the powder solvent method, which 
fills us with a false assurance because it re- 
moves the harmless powder ash. The harm- 
ful primer salts we cannot see are left in 
the bore because they are insoluble in oil 
and remain unaffected by the powder sol- 
vent. Since the powder solvent removes 
neither the chloride nor the metal fouling, 
we cannot say the rifle has been cleaned. 
By this method we merely treat it with the 
powder solvent. We all know that we have 
to clean the high-power again in 24 hours, 
and again 24 hours after that. This was 
once popularly believed to be due to the 
“sweating out” of the “acid residues” driv- 
on into the pores of the steel by the high 
pressures under which the smokeless pow- 
der in the eartridge burned. Now we know 
this phenomenon is due to the primer 
salt, which the solvent method left in or 
failed to remove from the bore. In con- 
tact with the air-dampness over night this 
salt forms an aqueous solution, and a pre- 
liminary rusting of the surface starts. When 
we wipe out the bore the following day 
this rust stains the cleaning patch. Each 
night this will recur until all the salt has 
been successively dissolved and wiped out. 
Not until all the salt has been removed is 
the gun safe. The speed with which this is 
accomplished is dependent upon the rate of 
rusting. The more salt that has been dis- 
solved the greater is the amount of rust 
formed and wiped out. Thus we are in real- 
ity employing water as a cleanser, only it is 
in the more risky (to the rifle) manner of 
successive exposures to humidity. 


(THE powder solvent method is the most 

popular one in use among gun cleaners, 
because it is human to follow the line of 
least resistances It is deemed more satis- 
factory than the other methods solely be- 
cause it is more convenient, but it is never 
absolutely safe, even after several applica- 
tions at intervals. The perfect cleaning 
dope, then, would be one that would be as 
convenient to use as our powder solvents, 
and, at the same time, would positively dis- 
solve and remove absolutely all of the 
primer salts at a sengle cleaning. If it would 
also wipe out the metallic fouling we would 
unhesitatingly call it ideal. 

Such a solvent has been officially adopted 
by the National Rifle Association. It was 
placed on the market in June, 1924, and by 
this time enjoys a wide distribution, taking 
in Santo Domingo, Haiti, Peru, Cuba, Fin- 
land, India, the Philippines, and the Canal 
Zone, besides nearly every state in the 
Union, so the readers of this magazine are 
probably not unfamiliar with it. It was 
used by the United States Olympie and In- 
ternational Rifle and Revolver teams and 
the Peruvian team. This preparation is a 
thick, reddish liquid called “chloroil.” 

I do not know its ingredients, except that 
it is, essentially, water chemically treated 
to reduce the water’s rusting propensities, 
but I do know that it does positively dis- 
solve and remove all the primer salts and 
other residue from the barrel at one clean- 
ing. I find that it acts like other powder 
solvents in that it Inbricates the bore so 
that the patch slides thru-easily. In my 
pistols that I shoot two or more days every 
week. I leave it in the barrel and find that 
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for such short periods it seems to protect 
the surface like an oil, altho it is not in- 
tended to be used as such. Neither was it 
prepared for removing metallic fouling; the 
chief purpose of chloroil being to furnish a 
safe solvent that would positively dissolve 
all primer salts quickly and conveniently at 
one cleaning. However, it will also be 
found an aid in removing mild cases of 
metal fouling when the proper cleaning in- 
struments are used. It is the only cleaning 
fluid necessary if gilding metal bullets are 
used. Last year the Olympic Team shot 
temington cupro-nickel bullets, cleaned 
with chloroil, and were not troubled with 
metal fouling. 


OR this purpose, good and _ efficient 

cleaning equipment is a necessity. The 
ideal rod would have a hard, polished sur- 
face, free from grit, with enough body and 
rigidity to remain straight in the bore, so 
that only the cleaning patch or brass-brush 
comes into contact with the lands and 
grooves. This would mean a hard steel rod 
of one solid piece and as heavy as the 
diameter of the bore permits. The slotted 
end is obsolete and inefficient because it 
acts upon the barrel as much as upon the 
fouling. So our rod must have a jagged- 
end, ending in a knob of the proper caliber 
diameter to give a good snug fit when the 
cleaning patch folds over it. Patch or brass 
brush should not cross the lands, but must 
follow the twisting grooves for efficient 
cleaning. Therefore, our ideal rod must 
have a strong long-bearing handle with a 
swivel that really works, a small knurled 
handle of about the same diameter as the 
rod proper, so that it cannot be handled or 
held tight enough to prevent turning, and 
so the rifling can be felt thru the slender 
handle and the patch guided accordingly. 
The latter device strikes me as the better 
method; it is stronger and works more re- 
liably. Wood breaks too easily and brass 
bends too readily. Both are so soft that 
tiny particles of grit become imbedded in 
them, which wears the bore like a lapping- 
rod. All soft rods, ineluding those of iron 
and the usual slender ones of steel, soon be- 
come twisted and bent, until they rub on 
barrel at several points along their length. 
Hence the heavy steel rod along the speci- 
fications already mentioned. 

The old Winchester rod was about as 
good as any. It was made of hard polished 
steel, about %-ineh thick for .30-caliber 
rifles, had a knob-end tip and a good swivel 
handle of wood. Outside of that, the new 
Belding & Mull is the best cleaning rod 
I’ve seen or used. It has a better handle 
than the old Winchester rod, 5% inches 
long of knurled steel, and only %%-inch 
thick. I have two of them; one .203-inch in 
diameter with a 3¢-inch solid handle for my 
22s and .25-ealiber rifle, and one .250-inch 
thick with a %-inch swivel handle for my 
30-30 and larger calibers. 


HE Belding & Mull rod is stiff and 

rigid, but it feels alive and springy like 
a high grade casting rod. This is because 
it is made of the hardest possible steel. 
and the surface is like glass. There is a 
strange pleasure in using it because the 
slender steel handle gives one a sense of 
feel; you can feel the patch with the 
handle as it follows the rifling. This is of 
value too, in detecting and rubbing out 
rough spots in the bore. With each of my 


two rods, came four tips and an adapter for 


standard brass brushes. One of these is an 
ordinary brass brush, and there is a flat 
end pushing tiplike came with the Win- 
chester rod, for pushing out breech plugs, 
broken shells, or calibrating slugs. The 
other two, like the Winchester outfit, are a 
jagged-end patch knob, and a slotted-end 


for oiling or greasing, but these two are 
Belding & Mull innovations with refine- 
ments that not only raise them above the 
Winchester, but make them superior to any 
tips I have ever seen or used. 

The oiling and greasing tip is double- 
slotted to hold two greasing patches at 
right angles. This makes the oiling more 
thoro and serves to protect the bore from 
the metal of the tip. The Mull Centering 
Tip is the ordinary knob-end with the usual 
recess behind it to accommodate the fold- 
ed back patch, but it is threaded with a 
wide-spaced spiral that both holds the 
patch securely and presses it against the 
grooves of the barrel snugly in several 
places over an inch of space and clear 
around all sides of the tip. This makes 
cleaning more quick and thoro. But, to my 
notion, the nicest little refinement is the 
point that sticks out from the end of the 
knob, which is speared thru the center of 
the patch and holds the piece of flannel 
well-centered at all times even when pass- 
ing thru the receiver and chamber or clear 
out of the barrel. 


MY ROD for .30 and larger calibers is of 

one solid piece, 36 inches long, and the 
swivel works so freely I can spin the han- 
dle. It is equipped with a stop-collar that 
can be set to stop the patch exactly at the 
muzzle, or at the throat of the chamber 
when I clean from the breech, and helps to 
make the Belding & Mull outfit the most 
efficient cleaning equipment I have ever 
used. Indeed, with such an outfit, any 
cleaning problem can be taken care of. 
With a supply of Winchester Crystal Clean- 
er, Chloroil, Mull or Marbles brass brush, 
and a good grease like Corol, Winchester, 
or Stazon, and a Mull Type “C” (6-inch 
joints) pocket or rifle-butt rod in camp, 
all water and dope and funnels and plugs 
and rubber tubes become matters of small 
concern. 

For metal fouling use gilding metal, cop- 
per, bronze, or Lubaloy bullets if possible. 
Run one patch coaked in Chloroil thru the 
bore and discard. Saturate the brass brush 
with the same stuff and scrub briskly to 
loosen the fouling, and use plenty of elbow 
grease. Put on the Mull Centering Tip and 
wipe off the rod, then wipe out the barrel 
and examine the bore for any further 
traces of fouling. If but little is left, pro- 
ceed as before. If it isa bad case and lumps 
show, use the knob-end tip again and brush 
it thoroly with patches soaked in Winches- 
ter Crystal Cleaner. The stop-collar will 
prevent getting any of the cleaner in the 
gun action, and all the rubbing won’t hurt 
the barrel, because with the Mull outfit, 
wear on the bore is reduced to a minimum. 
If the ammonia dope, applied in this fash- 
ion, doesn’t dissolve all the lumps, it will 
render it porous enough to permit its be- 
ing scrubbed out with the brass brush and 
cleaning patch. 

Here’s hoping some of you shooters try 
out this combination and give us your opin- 
ion. The Chrystal Cleaner or ammonia 
dope is best bought or prepared as used, 
and kept well-sealed with a rubber cork, 
for it will not keep long and is worthless 
after losing its strength. Chloroil and Sta- 
zon will keep indefinitely in any climate. 
I use the salt solvent in all my guns and 
need no other, not even oil or grease in 
those guns I shoot every week. I intend 
never to be without it, for there are four- 
teen bottles in the bottom of my gun cab- 
inet right now, and I think my latest two 
rifle rods will last me the remainder of my 
natural life without breaking or acquiring 
those usual little kinks and bends which 
are so rude to rifle lands. I also have a 


Marbles heavy .38-caliber brass rod for 
my revolvers with which I am well pleased. 
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Timing the Trigger 


Will Ardery 


ITH Askins, and other writers, devot- 

ing their time to glorifying the Amer- 
ican rifle, und Ozark Ripley loving his 
dogs better than the use of them, where are 
we humble, yet most devoted users of the 
fowling piece, to find champions for our 
guns and our sport? Where are we to go 
for wise and thoughtful dissertations on the 
most lovabie and companionable of. all 
arms? 

These honored authorities do not even 
tell the beginner that a rifleman never, 
even after the most brilliant performance, 
has a shooting companion come over with 
a little something besides five fingers cling- 
ing to his hand and say: “Here is to you, 
old-timer. That rascal was a 20 to 1 shot, 
but you cashed! Now, let’s chase that one 
with another.” 

That is just one of the thrills you shoot- 
ers of bulls do not experience. 

To get back to one of the most important 
phases of shotgun shooting, about which 
little has been written and not even con- 
templated by the casual shooter, how many 
misses can you attribute to your trigger 
finger? 

Of course, you must not blame your trig- 
ger finger for every mistake, but how many 
times have you pressed the trigger when, 
even as you did so, your brain warned you 
it was not the thing to do just then? Time 
and again the knowledge is brought home 
to us that we have a quick acting brain 
linked to our gun with either a sluggish or 
over-nervous trigger finger and the darn 
thing constantly changes, a laggard today, 
and trying to beat the gun the next time 
out. 


TIME 


SIC. 


has some little importance in mu- 
If you are on the green in two, 
you most certainly have properly timed 
your swing, but to me, the timing of a ten- 
nis stroke and a trigger pull are more near- 
ly comparable. Under some conditions a 
slight speeding up of the stroke; another, 
with an instant’s hesitation you catch the 
ball right where you want it and complete 
a perfect shot. 

Trigger pull can be learned in the field if 
abundance of game is available, yet I want 
to go on record as believing that timing the 
trigger can best be learned at the trap, ex- 
pensive game tho it is. Certainly, one 
thing is true, your money spent over the 
traps is wasted unless you mix a few 
thoughts with vour shots. If you shoot 
mechanically with the least burden im- 
posed on the old bean, you may become a 
fair trap shot and a really good shot at 
nothing else. 

My friend, Woolfolk Henderson, former 
winner of the Grand American and a won- 
derful field shot, is a true example of a 
man who has most nearly mastered the art 
of trigger timing. To the majority of on- 
lookers his shooting may appear as me- 
chanical as the ordinary trapshooter, but 
let a hard one come out, or let wind and 
targets change and his trigger time varies 
to meet the new condition. One of the 
greatest shooting exhibitions I ever saw was 
by Homer Clark during a state tourna- 
ment. That day Clark was afflicted with 
the worst case of “flinches” a performer of 
his class ever had. He flinched on nearly 
50 per cent of his shots. Time and again I 
saw him pull two or three times on a tar- 
get before he got away his shot. Some tar- 
gets he broke at the boundary limit when 
they were within less than 10 feet of the 
ground. Handicapped like that, an ordi- 
nary shooter would have broken 50 per 
cent, or less, of his targets. Clark actually 


lost 2 in 200. All of his troubles were caused 
by a balky and indecisive trigger finger 
that refused, at the proper instant, to pull 
hard enough to release the shot, but when 
by sheer force of will power he did make 
the trigger finger perform, it was timed to 
meet perfectly the extraordinary conditions 
the delayed shot imposed. 


ii MAY be taken without question that 
an experienced shotgun user’s. brain 
works more acceptably, accurately and effi- 
ciently than the rest of him. Looking oui 
thru its twin windows, be they gray or 
brown, the brain directs the swinging ot 
the gun fast or slow onto the flying target. 
Arms, shoulders and pivoting waist mus- 
cles are not always perfectly obedient serv- 
ants of the mind. Most of the time they 
take orders and obey them. At others 
fatigue will enter and slow them, and still 
others, nervousness will accelerate them. 
True, the pulling finger belongs to this 
system and is jomed very solidly to it yet 
this is the point: the finger must not be 
allowed to become such a part of the body 
swinging apparatus that it can not be con- 
trolled instantly, without relation to the 
other parts, by a wireless from the brain. 

The average man shooting targets swings 
and pulls. Perhaps his pull will not vary 
over a hundredth of a second after his tar- 
gets appear. That is exactly the way to 
shoot targets if your swing is perfect. But 
suppose your swinging time is either fast 
or slow. With invariable trigger time the 
unusual swing results in a miss. The trig- 
ger finger is the last part of you that enters 
into your shot. Not only must it do its 
part but in a large measure it must be 
trained to correct the errors of the arms 
and shoulders. It must, if possible, be kept 
at all times under obedient control of the 
brain, separate and apart from the swing- 
ing arms and palms. 

It is taken for granted that the experi- 
enced shot has reduced his errors in hold- 
ing either to above or below on a straight- 
away, or in front or behind an angle. A 
man who misses at all points of the com- 
pass is hopeless. In the past my own expe- 
rience has been that thru an unconsciously 
faster swing, on straightaways, with a con- 
stant trigger pull, I would shoot over the 
bird. Now, with hardly an appreciable 
pause in trigger pull I can convert many 
such instances into a dead bird instead of 
a lost one. I believe the majority of errors 
come from increased speed of swing. Need- 
less to say, if you are able to control the 
finger the swing will slow down. On the 
other hand, when the trigger finger gets 
beyond control and transmits the impulse 
too quickly, only one thing can save -you, 
provided the error in trigger time is not too 
great. Your arms must come to your as- 
sistance instantly and without question. 
The speed of swing must be increased like 
lightning. Many times I have had this 
happen to me—press the trigger while still 
behind the bird, yet the instant the trigger 
was pressed, or rather the impulse to press 
the trigger recorded, my whole thought, not 
all of it entirely conscious, centered on cor- 
recting the error with speed of swing. 


HAVE said that the place to learn trig- 

ger timing is over the craps. That is 
true for two reasons. Clay birds are now 
the only ones that furnish a sufficient num- 
ber of shots, and they do not suffer when 
they are hit. Another reason is that the ex- 
citement of field shooting is wholly absent 
at the trap and you can cold-bloodedly set 





about solving your problems and correct- 
ing your errors. But I do not wish to be 
mistaken. If trigger time is somewhat im- 
portant at the traps it is ten-fold more im- 
portant in the field. You learn first prin- 
ciples at the trap and in the field you apply 
them with endless variations as each dif- 
ferent shot presents itself. It is truly in 
the field where the educated but obedient 
finger can make an artist of you, or the 
mechanical finger brand you as a dub. Es- 
pecially when your opportunities present 
themselves over 40 yards away, high flying 
birds at every angle, birds flying with and 
against the wind, changing altitude very 
quickly as pigeons and doves often will 
after they have been fired on by another 
gunner. Under such conditions the best 
performer is none too good and the ordi- 
nary shot is a total loss. 

On some occasions, shooting in the field 
with our splendid present day guns and 
most lately developed shells, I have killed 
birds so far away that the remaining ve- 
locity of the shot was barely sufficient to 
make the kill. Believe me, those birds fell 
a long way from the gun, and I know of no 
other gunning thrill quite like it. 

I am not enamored of the trap game, but 
I do love a shotgun. If you can afford to 
shoot in the field, it is money well spent to 
learn all the trap is able to teach you. 
Whether this is much or little depends en- 
tirely on yourself. It can hardly help in- 
creasing the pleasure and accuracy of your 
field shooting, and if your case is like my 
own I would rather be a finished field shot 
than the winner of the Grand American. 
Trapshooting, in the great majority of 
cases, will improve your field shooting, and 
if it does it is distinctly worth while. 

Like the Kentucky mountaineer who 
brought his son to school and asked that 
especial attention be given to “trigger- 
nometry,” a little of this same “trigger- 
nometry” and the simple problems in tri- 
angulation at the trap will not hurt and 
may do you a world of good. 


Do It Now—Clean Your Gun 


To clean a gun apply the “do it now” 
receipt; don’t put it off until later in the 
day; that generally means several days 
later. Then you will have a deuce of a 
time cleaning that gun, and the chances are 
fifty-fifty you'll have a few rust spots 
started. If you'll get the habit of cleaning 
your gun as soon as you get in from a hunt, 
you'll have a clean, good-looking gun as 
long as you live, if you live to be a hun- 
dred years old, and I hope you do. 

Most any light, thin oil is a good cleaner 
and all right, if you’re going to use the gun 
again in a few days, but if you are putting 
that gun away for any length of time, espe- 
cially in damp weather, grease it thoroly 
inside and out, including the stock and 
fore-end, and grease with any thick or 
heavy gun grease. I use vaseline. You can 
buy it at any drug store, and it is inexpen- 
sive. 

Sometimes streaks of lead will form in- 
side the barrel. Look thru your barrel from 
the breech, then from the muzzle, and 
you'll see the lead if it’s there. There are 
several solvents on the market which re- 
move lead. A soft wire scratch brush sold 
by most gun dealers will do the trick, or 
you can do it with powdered pumice. 
Sprinkle it freely on an oiled rag, put the 
rag on your cleaning rod, then use plenty 
of “elbow-grease.” Scour the inside of that 
barrel all you think it needs, and then 
some. 

Once in a while work a little light oil in 
around the top lever, bolts, firing pins, trig- 
gers and safety slide to keep the parts in- 
side the frame from rusting. 

NN; %. Lov P. Smiru. 
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Converted 
L. B. Robinson 


I 


the surprise of my life came to me during 


the last duck season. For about sixteen | 


years I had been searing ducks away from 
my blind with a dolled-up automatic, my 
average percentage of kills being about 


equal to Mr. Volstead’s idea of good liquor. | 
I certainly must be a bear for punishment, | 


for I would continually set my teeth with 
determination, and vow I’d kill ducks with 


that gun or know the reason why. So I) 
went on year after year helping Neighbor | 
Remington declare dividends, but mostly | 


eating hamburger steak while my friends 


were smearing up their faces with the de- | 


lectable sprig or canvasback. 


I would take that gun out and target it | 


at one of John D. Rockefeller’s tin children 


set up on a rock at 50 paces, and always | 
get astonishing penetration, and a pattern | 
that a chippy-bird couldn’t get thru, and | 
perhaps once in a blue moon I would kill a | 


duck so far away that he would spoil be- 
fore I could get to him. So I don’t know 
that I should be blamed for not making a 


change sooner than I did. In fact it was | 
more an accident than anything else that | 


finally caused me to “get shed” of my pet 
extravagance. 

About the end of the 1923 duck season I 
was invited to spend a few days with 
friends in the Sierras. Naturally took my 
scatter gun along on a chance at mountain 
quail. Of course, my luck was up to the 


usual standard, or worse. A duck is a barn- | 
yard fowl when set up alongside those high- | 


velocity babies known as mountain quail; 


at any rate it finally began to penetrate my | 
( skull that I was| 
shooting a gun that didn’t fit me, so when | 


stubborn Scotch-Irish 
one of my friends at the camp hinted that 
he would like to buy my heirloom, and 
suggested that he might be willing to sep- 
arate himself from thirty bucks in ex- 
change, I reluctantly consented, but not 
till I had made a clean breast of all the 


wonderful shooting I had not done with it. | 


I secretly felt guilty about stinging a guy 


that had always been a good friend to me, | 


but it seems he knew as much about the 
gun as J did, for I had lent it to his brother 
on one or two occasions, and he having had 
fine success, had passed the dope along to 
the man that I feared might feel he had 
been victimized. 


ELL, that left me with nothing with 

which to burn up money, and I must 
say I felt rather lost, in fact defeated in a 
sixteen-year contest, but before my night 
of mourning was over, the 1924 season was 
upon us and trigger itch was beginning to 
assail me again. What to do? In moments 
when I could forget my lost child, I had 
mulled over the list of most talked-of and 
written-up duck guns; 
magnums, pumps, etc., but had reached no 


definite decision, when one Saturday morn- | 
ing my senior business associate, Andy | 


Brown, remarked to me: 
“Whataya doing over the week end?” 
“Nothing planned,” sezzi. 
“Want to try for ducks at the Island?” 
sezze. 


“Haven't got a gun,” 


sezzi. 


“Rent one,” sezze; “hop into the ma- 
chine and Chick will take you out and pick 
up your togs, and then to the gunsmiths.” 

And this is where my conversion started. 
When we walked in on my friend Benny 
Golcher on Market street, he informed us 





HAD always labored under the impres- | 
sion that a shotgun, in order to meet all | 
requirements. must be like the traditional | 
actor-lady — beautiful but deadly — until | 











Extra Luminous Fine Wide Field 


POWER PRISM BINOCULARS 


(Genuine Colmont) 


$2 7:50 Postpaid With Sole 








Leather Case 


Only a limited number of these famous 
sharp, accurate, genuine prism binocu- 
lars, one of the very finest glasses made, 





optically correct in every detail. Central 
focusing. Pupillary adjust- 
ment. Perfect achromatic cor- 


rection—no “blazing” of col- 
ors even in dry western or 
mountain air. Big field of 
view—full 32 millimeter ob- 
jective, giving an extra clear 
and luminous image. Very 
carefully finished. ‘Class’ in 
every line of appearance and 
action. Finely made, sturdy, 
genuine sole leather carrying 
case. Try it and compare with 
any similar high grade glass 
for $45 and if this, at only 
$27.50, isn’t equal, or better, 
in every respect, we'll return 
your money. Money back 
anyway, if this doesn’t suit 
you to a “T” in all particu- 
lars. Check, money order} or 
od O. D. C atalog free. 


IVER JOHNSON SPORTING GOODS CO. 133.8 sshesen st 


BOSTON, MASS. 






Sporting Goods 
Catalog FREE 

















Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 


A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.35 postpaid. 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 








21-inch bird, long bill, 





long red head, white-gray 
mantle on drakes; grayish- 








black back on ducks. 
Above salt-water marshes 
late October to April. 
Utters harsh, gutter- 
al croak. 








Shoots Straight ! 





Super Xs, twenties, | 





Get ’em with an 
L.C.Smith Long Range Gun 


babel of croaks, coming from a 
fleet of wary, aerial taxicabs— 
speeding at 150 miles an hour— 
faster than De Paolo travelled at 
Indianapolis. 

That’s the sign of the Canvas- 
Back—and it’s enough to make any 
shooter hold his fire. 

If you shoot an L. C. Smith Long 
Range Gun you can hold your fire 
twice as long as the other fellow, 
and still make your hit, for it is 
chambered for the new 3-inch shell 
and kills consistently at 80 yards. 

Before you buy, examine this 
gun at your dealer’s, and write for 
Catalog A 44. 


Andagunisclean only when the primer residue 
of potassium chloride (salt) has been removed. 
For this salt attracts moisture and corrosion 
soon sets in. 


Chloroil Solvent 


is an alkalisolvent that does what oil and water 
won't. It dissolves and removes this salt, and 
cleans your gun thoroughly with one applica- 
tion. No sweating out. 


Send the Coupon 


with 35c in stamps for a full 
size bottle of the cleaner that 
is used by the Olympic teams, 
West Point, U.S. Navy and 
Marine Corps, National Rifle 
Association and many of the 
world’s crack shots. 


CONVERSION PRODUCTS 
CORPORATION 
Guan Cleaning Headquarters 
348 Brown Street 
PHILADELPHIA 






















SSSSSSSESSSSSSESESSESEEE SSeS eeee 
Gentlemen: 


Enclosed find 35c (in stamps 
or coin), for which send me a full size bottle of 
Chloroil Solvent. 





HUNTER ARMS COM PAN% 


FULTON nN E 
McDONALD & LINFORTH 

















Pacific Coast Representatives Se PPA AI NE Ae OE EPS Oe 
Call Building San Francisco, Calif. 
Export Office: 50 Church Street, NewYork City FO TTA T A OE TET ee TIT 
Dealer's 
I crirasde cs icc Wepiecsenlicaeisec chelates acapeeeneeabnineneiema 


You are assured the best of serv- 
ice by mentioning OUTDOOR 














LIFE when writing advertisers. 
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When Daylight Ends 


THE CAMPER’S FIRST CHOICE 
‘‘Poquaig Eiderdown Robes’’ 





Cor 














For the Big-Game Hunter, Camper, 
Prospector, Stockman and all who 
sleep out of doors, a warm, dry | 
sleeping bag, guaranteed cold-proof || 
and water-proof. | 
Poquaig Sleeping Robes are made from || 
the finest downs and so constructed that | 


they will not mat or become lumpy. 
With or without detachable blankets. 


IF YOU WISH TO ENJOY BENE- || 
FICIAL, RESTFUL SLEEP WHEN | 
OUT OF DOORS— | 

Send for special literature and prices on 
Poquaig Eiderdown Sleeping Robes. | 
| 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Co. 


ATHOL, MASSACHUSETTS 


HOFEMAN— 


O Minute 
GUN BLUEIN 


This is the blueing used by the Hoffman v4 
Arms Company on all fine built-to-order arms. 

Recommended by Major Townsend Whelen, Capt. 
Crossman, Chas. Landis, Capt. Askins and every 
arm expert and authority in the country. Don’t 
risk disappointment with a worthless ‘‘lacquer’’ 
or ‘‘paint’’ under the name of blueing. Hoffman 
Gun Blueing is the only solution on the market 
for 5 years, sold under a par Rc guarantee. 
Anyone can do a beautiful and lasting Job of blue- 
ing in 20 min. by following the simple directions. 


Send money order for $2.50 for bottle—enough 
guns. Money back vf not satisfied. 


HOFFMAN CHEMICAL CO., ARDMORE, OKLA. 


J. KANNOFSKY ges 


EYES 
Manufacturer of artificial eyes for birds, animals and manu- 


facturing yanpene a specialty. Send for prices. All kinds 
of heads and skulls for furriers and taxidermists. | 




























to blue 6! 








328 Church St., Near Canal St., New York | 


OUT Q SITE Landing Net 
OUT of your way while wading and 

fishing; no dangling net to catch in brush. 
Most convenient, compact and simple in 
operation. Net telescopes into aluminum 
handle. Weighs 8 oz. Snaps 
into position with a flip of the wrist; 


never sticks, jams or fouls. Through your dealer 
or sent direct for $5.00. 
S 


ANGELUS MFG. CO. 


Back 353 Bradbury Building 
ifnot _ Los Angeles, Calif. 
Satisfied “= (Agents Wanted) 

















JOSTAM ANTI FLINCH RECOIL PAD 
Used by best shooterseverywhere. Get one to- 
day from dealer or direct. $3.25. Send for circular. 
JOSTAM MFG. CO. 5252 BROADWAY CHICAGO, ILL. 














| 
| 


| lish? 


that all their rent guns were out, but that 
his dad’s trap gun was available, but that 
it had no safety attachment. 

“Let’s see it,” sezzi. 

Ben fished it out from a maze of loveli- 
ness, for what is more beautiful than a 
cabinet full of fine guns? It was a double 
Parker. 

“For the lova Mike, Benny,” sezzi, “I 
can’t shoot a gun bottom-side up!” 

“Not supposed to,” says Ben. 

“Well, how the heck am I gonna know 
which is top or bottom ova gun that some 
guy has put the drop on with reverse Eng- 
For,” sezzi, “that ornery looking 
piece of gaspipe looks as tho it bent up.” 

In fact that gun didn’t seem to have any 


| more drop than a rake handle. But it was 


a case of Hobson’s choice with me, so I told 


| Ben to slip it into a case, and we went our 


way with many secret forebodings on my 
part. 
Y FRIEND'S launch picked us up at 


the foot of Howard street and we were 


| bounding over the waves of the finest land- 


locked harbor in the world, San Francisco 
Bay, on our way to Andy’s Island and Ark, 


in the upper bay, about twelve miles from 


San Francisco. Tho late November, it was 


| pleasant on deck without heavy coats; in 


fact, we shot ‘that evening in our shirt 


| sleeves thru intermittent drizzling rain and 
| sunshine. I mention this to impress upon 


our unfortunate eastern brethren the con- 
trast between their almost insufferable con- 
ditions and our comfortable shooting on 
San Francisco Bay and vicinity. Another 
point I wish to bring out is the probable 
lack of knowledge over the country at 
large, that we often get very excellent 
shooting within less than ten miles of sky- 
scrapers. 

But to get back to my story. About an 
hour’s run brought us to the Ark, and after 
a quick change we had our guns, shells, 
and decoys loaded into skiffs. Ruebie 
Coombs, the captain of the good launch 
“Undine,” and the best wing shot I ever 
knew, and the writer in one boat and Chick 
in another (Andy preferring the open 
grate), and we’re on our way to the float- 
ing blinds, some two miles away near the 
Marin shore. Ruebie and I were to shoot 
out of one blind and Chick was to go by 
himself and put out decoys at another 
blind a half mile distant from ours. 

We got set about 3 o’clock, and as Reubie 
already had our decoys out, we had noth- 
ing further to do but sit down and wait for 
Mr. Can. We didn’t have long to wait, for 
Reubie soon picked up a bunch of about a 
dozen circling in from the middle of the 
bay, and with a warning from him to cover 
up, I got down and waited for him to give 
the signal. It came in the shane of the fast- 
est action from an automatic that I had 
ever heard, and by the time I was up, there 
were four birds journeying from heaven to 
earth, and the rest were beating it towards 
San Quentin prison, evidently seeking safe 
refuge within its friendly walls. I snapped 
out of my astonishment in time to pull 
down on the tailender, and pulled, not 
dreaming of even causing him to hesitate, 
for by that time they were so far away that 
Reubie had stopped shooting. Imagine our 
surprise to see him wilt and hit the bay like 
a chunk of lead, a good 70 yards away. It 
was probably the best shot I had ever 
made, but I considered it a fluke, and still 
felt dubious about being able to kill con- 
sistently with a gun that had only 1%4-inch 
drop at comb and heel. 


[ BEING low tide, Reubie waded out 
and gathered in our birds before the tide 
carried them away, and then we got down 
and waited for the next bunch. Presently 


four more cans hove in sight, and Reubie, 
in an apologetic manner, told me not to 
wait for his signal, so I was up with him. 
He dropped two with three shots, and I ac- 
counted for a single, all fine fat canvas- 
backs. 

“Reubie, that ain’t luck,” sezzi. 

“T consider it d— good luck,” sez Reubie. 

“No, you don’t get me,” sezzi. “I mean 
it ain’t luck the way this monstrocity is 
making tame ducks out of wild ones.” 

“Sure it ain’t luck, if that’s what you 
mean,” sezze. “I guess you’ve got about 
the killinest duck gun on the bay, and it 
seems to fit you.” 

I tried my luck at being a water spaniel 
this time, and after sloshing around in 6 
inches of water and a foot of oozy mud, 
got our three birds, and sat down to wait 
again. Not long, two cans liked the looks 
of our wooden vamps, and raced in with 
the wind, under full steam. They passed 
over us without circling, or even hesitating, 
and as it was evident they were going to be 
snobbish, Reubie got sore and killed one 
in cold blood, and emptied his magazine at 
the mate. That duck must have thought 
he was living over that famous charge, for 
there were sixes at the right of him, sixes 
at the left of him, and sixes above and be- 
low him. 

“Aw, heck,” sezzi, “let a good gun do it.” 
A split second after “Old Reliable” barked, 
the last of that family of snobbish birds 
was on its way to that happy land where 
weary ducks cease from quacking. You 
could have cut pston rings off Reubie’s 
eyes, and I was the most bewildered guy 
in the sunny state of California. But my 
conversion was finished. A straight gun for 
me. 


O IT went till sundown. Some misses, 

mostly hits, plenty of exercise chasing 
cripples, and a general good shoot. One 
bunch got by us by speeding in directly 
over us so low they almost knocked our 
hats off. We banged away, but they were 
too close, and before we could wiggle 
around in our limited space to get them on 
the straight-away, they were out of range. 
I lost chances because I didn’t double, al- 
ways waited for the dern gun to shake itself 
to pieces, and put another shell in the 
chamber, which double guns don’t seem to 
have the habit of doing. But I had found 
the gun of my dreams, and was happy. 

We hadn’t heard any shooting from 
Chick’s blind, but thought he must be get- 
ting birds, because of the powder smell that 
occasionally drifted our way. It developed 
that the odor was all from sulphuric lan- 
guage. It seems the tide was so low that 
he couldn’t get to his blind. The more he 
tried the faster he got stuck, till finally, 
with a receding tide, he couldn’t get either 
in or out, and having on short boots, he 
couldn’t wade, so all he could do was sit 
in the drizzle and wait for the tide to turn, 
which it did just before sundown. 

As we intended to shoot again in the 
morning, we took a chance and left our de- 
coys out, as they were tied in strings, and 
well anchored. That being the case, there 
was nothing left to do but throw our ducks 
and duffle in the boat, and pull back to the 
Ark. The drizzle had stopped and a beauti- 
ful crescent moon was dipping down be- 
hind old Mt. Tamalpais, as we pulled our 
way leisurely toward warmth and supper, 
and discussed our two hours of unmitigated 
pleasure. 

Oh! by the way, how many ducks did we 
get, you ask? I am rather reluctant to ad- 
mit, a California limit, twenty-five, between 
us, twenty-three cans, one bluie and a 
splatter. I can’t end this narrative without 
expressing my opinion about duck limits. 
Legally we were entitled to fifty birds, 
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twenty-five each, but as it was, our twenty- 
five birds were at least ten more than we 
really needed, and fifty would hve been 
actual slaughter. I hope to see our bag 
limit reduced to twelve per day, or at the 
very most, fifteen per day and thirty per 
week. 

We shot the next morning, but only got 
bluebills. It seems the cans were mostly 
working in the late afternoon, and at night. 

We left the island soon after noon, Reu- 
bie taking us back to San Francisco in the 
“Undine,” and it is needless to say we were 
a happy bunch of duck hunters, but the 
happiest guy in the crowd was the one that 
had “got religion,” the religion of “a gun 
that fits.” 


It Wouldn’t Help Much 

The House has passed a bill designed 
to bar firearms from the mails and one big 
mail-order house announces it is dropping 
pistols from its stock. The intention, of 
course, is to reduce personal violence, and 
it is possible that the proposed law would 
cut down somewhat the number of armed 
sapheads who are responsible for some frac- 
tion of present day shootings—hare-brained 
individuals, mostly of callow age, who buy 
pistols by mail because of flashy advertise- 
ments in the cheap periodicals, and who 
sometimes use the pistols just because they 
happen to own them. 

But so far as the man or boy with gen- 
uinely criminal inclinations and intentions 
is concerned, such a law would be so much 
wasted paper and ink. Your true gunman 
doesn’t arm himself out of the mail-order 
catalog. He buys no weapon “sight un- 
seen.” It is too important an implement of 
his chosen trade. There are zealous reform- 
ers who would try to reach this over-the- 
counter pistol buyer by forbidding the 
manufacture, sale or possession of one-hand 
guns except for police and military uses. 
But would this do any more than put the 
honest householder at a disadvantage? Pis- 
tols already in existence and pistols smug- 
gled across boundary lines and bootlegged 
in the underworld always would be availa- 
ble in more than sufficient quantity to arm 
crookdom cap-a-pie. The good citizen who 
desired a pistol for the protection of his 
home and person, however, would hesitate 
to break the law to get one. And if he did 
feel like taking a chance and defying the 
regulation, he would not know where to go 
to buy the contraband weapon. But the 
crook would know. And the crook would 
buy. It is notorious that the unfortunate 
Sullivan law in New York left the house- 
holder helpless against the armed burglar. 
To believe that a law against pistol owner- 
ship will deter a criminal from possessing a 
gun is to exhibit a foolishly blind faith in 
the efficacy of statutory enactment. What 
is one law more or less to a man who makes 
his living violating other and more drastic 
laws? 

There are too many, far, far too many, 
people in this country today who feel that 
the remedy for any disagreeable situation 
is to hasten to pass another law. There al- 
ways have been laws against murder, but 
murder long has been frightfully on the in- 
crease. Despite all the laws against killing, 
an absurdly small percentage of homicides 
in America are punished. Hence we have 
our appallingly high pistol, knife and pois- 
on death rate. 

No, the remedy lies, not in more laws, 
but in drastie enforcement of the laws we 
already have. Punish killing as it should be 
punished—as it is punished in most other 
civilized lands—and the American public 
ean go about its business without much fear 
of homicidal assault, even if loaded pistols 
were given away free on every street cor- 
ner.— The (Minneapolis) Journal. 














Ask your Dealer 


about the new “King” 


With your “King” you can fish the waters 
where boats are not to be had—carry it any- 
where, folded, on auto, train or pack-horse. 


The new improved King Folding Boat is a 
beauty. Strictly hand-made. Outlasts any other 
boat. Easy to handle. See your dealer or write 
us for folder. 


KING FOLDING BOAT CO. 


60th and Lowell Streets Dept.C Oakland, Calif. 


(Formerly Kalamazoo, Mich.) 


KING=-BOATS 








THE BOOK OF THE PIKE—By O. W. Smith 


Outdoor Life's Angling Editor. This is Mr. Smith’s latest book, and you cannot afford to be without 
it. On sale now—Cloth, $3.10 net; Turkey Morocco, $8.75. 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO., DENVER, COLO. 








Mount Your 


You can now learn to be an expert 
taxidermist during your spare time in 
your own home. Easily and quickly 
learned by mail. 


Learn to mount all kinds of birds, animals, 
game- heads, fish — furs and skins and 
make beautiful rugs and robes. Be a taxi- 
dermy artist. Preserve your finest trophies. 
Save taxidermists’ bills. Double your interest 
and pleasure in hunting and fishing. 


Decorate your home and den with nature’s 
finest art. Most interesting art in the world 
and positively learned with ease by men, 
boys and women. Success guaranteed. 


Our lessons are complete, simple and easily 
understood. Written so YOU can learn taxi- 
dermy RIGHT and in a short time. 


Make Big Money! 


Sell your mounted trophies. Mount for others. Big 
demand. Turn your spare time into cash. Earn money 
on the side, for guns, traps, books, vacations and 
luxuries. One student writes, ‘‘J have made over 
$350 in spare time from taxidermy, since taking 
your lessons.”” You can do the same. 


Learn Field Taxidermy 


Many valuable trophies are lost because they are not 
handled properly when killed. Our lessons cover this 
subject horoa ghly and teach you how to take care of 
the skins in the field so that they can be mounted per- 
fectly later on. This is of vital importance to every 
sportsman. Send the coupon today. 


Jhonoes 





_” 


Hunters —Trap 











Write for 


FREE 
Taxidermy 


BOOK 
















rs Fishermen 


wh Specimens! 


4 Twenty years in business. 
Old Reliable School Over 75,000 graduates, 
among the best sportsmen, trappers and nature lovers 
everywhere. The only Taxidermy school in the world. 
Endorsed by colleges ard museums. Latest methods 


taught in 40 complete lessons. You NEED Taxidermy. 
Investigate TODAY. Send the coupon! 





Write forFREE 


“How to Learn Taxidermy.” This 32 
page finely illustrated book will be sent 
for a short time ABSOLUTELY FREE! Shows 
dozens of phot of beautifully mounted speci- 
mens. Tells all about this unique school and 
how to become an expert taxidermist. Every 
hunter, fisherman, trapper and nature lover 
should by all means have this book. Send for 
it TODAY. Don’t delay but SEND NOW. 
If you delay you may forget it, so CLIP THE 
COUPON and mail it to us at once. No obliga- 
tion whatever. SEND THE COUPON. 


Free Book Coupon 


Northwestern School of Taxidermy 
64-N Elwood Building, Omaha, Nebr. 


Send me, absolutely free, your fllastrated book, 
**How to Learn Taxidermy.’’ No obiigation. 




























Be a Iaxidermist 
Learn by Mail 
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SPECIAL GUN SALE 


Closing Out New Genuine 
German Lugers and Mausers 









World Famous 
.30-Cal. German 


LUGER 
sun, $17 


Extra Luger Magazines $1.50 
Detachable LugerStock 1.50 


Special Luger Holster. 1.50 

.25-cal. Mauser Automatic, 10 shots_--_--- $10.50 
.32-cal. Mauser Automatic, 9 shots_-_----- 12.00 
.25-cal. Ortgies Automatic, 7 shots_------ 8.50 
.880-cal. Ortgies, 8 shots........---------- 10.00 

AMMUNITION SPECIALS 

.30-cal. Luger, per hundred___-------- -$3.00 
9mm.-ca!. Luger, per hundred----.-- 4.00 
.25 or .32 Automatic, per hundred_..-----.. 2.50 


We will ship C. O. D. subject to your 
examination. No Catalog. 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver,Colorado 














Kills Catarrh Germ 
In Three Minutes 


Chronic catarrh, no matter how bad, 
and cases of bronchial asthma now 
yield instantly to the amazing discovery 
of a French scientist. This drugless 
method called Lavex kills the germ in 
three minutes, yet is positively harm- 
less to the most delicate tissues. Your 
head and lungs are cleared like magic. 
Sufferers are relieved in a single night. 

To prove it and to introduce Lavex 
to a million sufferers in one month, I 
offer to send a treatment free and 
postpaid, to any one who will write for 
it. No obligation. No cost. If it cures 
you, you can repay the favor by telling 
your friends—if not, the loss is mine. 
No matter what you have tried, just 
send me your name and address for 
this generous free treatment and prove 
that you can be rid of catarrh. 


W. R. SMITH, 8021 Lavex Bldg., 
___Kansas City, Mo. 








ONLY $7.50 C.O.D. 
A Bargain! (gee 


Brand new. Long 
Range Binoculars hav- 
ing large field of vision 
and extraordinary 
strong lenses, giving a 
remarkably ¢ lear defi- 
nition. Hinged body, 
universal focusing, 
Ideal for Game Shoot- 
ing, Hunting, Touring, 
ete. A Beautiful In- 
strument. French 
make. Well built, ser- 
viceable and will easily : 

last a lifetime. Case and Shoulder Straps included. 
Money promptly returned if not satisfactory. Order 
today. 


BENNER & CO. 





D-14 





Trenton, N. J. 








U.S. ARMY KRAG KNIFE BAYONETS 


A MERE FRACTION OF REAL COST C Ea. 
Made of finest quality tool steel @ P.P.Paid 








Takes splendid cutting edge; complete with metal scab- 
bard; all in perfect condition; like sketch; 12-inch blade. 
For Home use, Grocers, Butchers, Fish Deale rs, Auto- 
ists, Farmers, Sportsmen—in fact any trade that re- 
quires fine cutting tools. Send 10c for new Catalog. 


W. STOKES KIRK, 1927-AR, N. 10th St., Phila., Pa. 

















KNICKERBOCKER No. 4 


Your Friend in Need! 
Snappy Six Shooter, 32.20 or 38 
calibre, quick action, double value, 
left swing cylinder, removable plate, 
hand ejector, blue steel riflebore barrel, 
double safety grip cylinder, wonderful pro- 

tector. Sent C. O. D. $12.75 plus postage. Satis- 
faction guaranteed. 






KNICKERBOCKER MAIL ORDER HOUSE 
Knickerbocker Bidg., Dept. C1, B’dway. & 42 St., New York City 





The .22 Magnum 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I believe most ri- 
flemen will agree that if we are to have a 
new .22 cartridge it must be fairly low- 
priced. If we are to do a lot of shooting, 
as we all like to do, we can not afford to 
pay more than 1 cent per shot, or less, for 
a .22-caliber cartridge. If anyone wants a 
better or higher-priced cartridge they have 
an unlimited choice in making their selec- 
tion. Therefore, by all means let us have a 
fairly low-priced cartridge, and in that 
event we will have to forget about using 
the .25 Stevens rim-fire shell, necked down 
to the .22- caliber. 

To use the .25 rim-fire shell it will have 
to be reduced. That means possibly mouth 


| annealing to prevent the shell from buck- 
| ling or wrinkling during the reducing opera- 


tions. After reducing, the shell will have 


| to be trimmed again to give the shells all 


| of the 


| shell) poor shooting is the result. 


absolutely the same length, for this point 
means a great deal regarding the accuracy 
shell. If one shell is crimped tighter 
than the other (resulting from a longer 
Then the 
shells will also have to be inspected to re- 
move the bad shells caused during the re- 
ducing operation. 

Therefore, we have several costly opera- 
tions on top of the present high-priced .25 
rim-fire shell. Possibly the shell could be 
reduced without mouth annealing, but 
quite likely poor results would be experi- 
enced as the case is quite hard and springy 
after the drawing operation, and it would 
be hard to hold the accurate sizes necessary 
for fine shooting. The extra operations 
mentioned here are only a few of the diffi- 
culties to be experienced in using the .25 
rim-fire case. We will not say anything 
about the loading process, loading plates, 
ete. 

Now, the .22 extra long, or the .22 Win- 
chester rim-fire case, or shell, seems to be 
the only choice. The .22 Winchester rim- 
fire case looks awful good to me, and I be- 
lieve that this shell could be lengthened 
and also strengthened (made a little thick- 


| er) enough to stand the pressure necessary 
| to give the proposed 1,500 feet velocity, and 





| make the bullet, 


the shell could be made at no greater cost, 
possibly, than the present .22 Winchester 
rim-fire. I believe that the powder com- 
panies could make up a special powder to 
use in this shell that would give the neces- 
sary 1,500 feet velocity and just fill the 
case. The bullet would possibly have to be 
outside lubricated somewhat like the 

long rifle bullet so as to take advantage 
of all space possible for the powder. This, 
too, would give greater accuracy, no doubt, 
than the inside lubricated bullet, altho, of 
course, we all like the inside lubricated bul- 
let. the best. It also would be necessary to 
in this event, the same 


| size approximately as the outside diameter 
| of the shell, giving us a bullet a little larg- 





er than the regular .22-caliber and a little 
smaller than the .25 rim-fire. But whatever 
the bullet is to be, let it be accurate; let 
us have accuracy by all means even if we 
have to sacrifice velocity somewhat, but 
seemingly there is no reason why we can 
not have tack-driving accuracy at 1,500 feet 
velocity with an ordinary lead bullet. 

Speaking about the cost of the new mag- 
num .22, if it is to be a rather high-priced 
cartridge, such as the .25 rim-fire would 
naturally have to be, we, of course, would 
not do a great deal of shooting outside of 
actual game shots, where, if we have a fairly 
cheap cartridge, we will do a lot of prac- 
tice shooting at various objects, target 
practice, etc. The question is, can we get 
1,500 feet velocity together with .22 long 
rifle accuracy out of this shell? I believe it 
can be done. 


In designing a new cartridge, a rifle to 
handle it must also be taken into consid- 
eration, and in looking over the list, several 
repeating rifles now on the market could no 
doubt be used, to say nothing of the many 
single shot rifles that could be used, and 
rebored to use the new larger-sized bullet 
(if an outside lubrieated bullet is to be 


used). Frep W. WISEMAN. 
Vt. 
Note.—The .25 rim-fire would not be necked 


down as you surmise, but a new shell made, which 
would be a good deal the same as the .25 necked 
down. However, 1 am rather hopetul myself that 
if the cartridge is built it will be based on the 
Winchester rim-fire, with a bullet the same diam- 
eter as the outside of the shell. In fact, this 
seems to be what the factory had in mind. The 
Winchester shell, filled with powder and only the 
heel of the bullet seated in the case ought to give 
us both accuracy and velocity, it seems to me.— 
Kditor. 


The 1925 Doubles Trapshooting 
Champions 


In winning the National Doubles trap- 
shooting chapionship at the Grand Ameri- 
can Handicap, Claude Olney of Wisconsin 
broke his last 116 straight, a world’s record. 
That was the outstanding doubles trap- 
shooting performance of the year, one 
worth remembering. 

In most of the states the championship 
was decided at 25 pairs, and 48 was the best 
score made, by Gus Becker of Utah and 
Nelson in Wisconsin. Mcixenzie, in Geor- 





gia, and Etchen, in Kansas, each broke 96 
Here 


in 50 pairs, as did Miller in Texas. 
are the champions and their scores: 
State and Champion 
Fo ad De a 6: aa eae ee 


Axizota, FT. Li. BGGU6 x. ccciccsaces 
Colorado,* H. K. Mitton 














California, Karl Morgan.... ; 
Connecticut, Ei. C.. Bereta. .....ccc.6.c.2-.ccasei;secoses 46 
Delaware, J. L. Luke............ Sipe ely WNROR Sd 41 
ag OR Se een eae 47 
Georgia,f H. C. I oo cccicnscdeasta cas 96 
Idado, M. M. Wright a iSuneivencoe 
Indiana, J. C. Higgins 43 
Iowa, J. L. O’Roake 2 
pO a ee 7Y 
Kansas,7 Fred Etchen a 
nS Pie ee Sap sc ee 47 
RAMMING, A. IN, FOCUS coi. 5 ivccccncsedcaciersacdoncnees OO 
Maine, John Stobie : . 44 
Massachusetts, Jay Clark, fa PROS Ce nobe oe id 44 
Se a Se Al <r 
PROIOn, Wrartle GCUIGE. .. ono. siccacsnncevacinsncsssscsoe 43 
Missourt, E. S. Stoffer..:............ NE en a a 45 
pe ay Ca ea ee a 46 
Bainmnesots, EL. W. Wreeman. «. <6... ic. ccccceecscccecosinn 44 
aye | a ee eres ri ee 46 
INOW JOMMEY, TG0P DEAICUR oo cocci ncectcscicces 47 
New Hampshire, Robert Strobie........................ 40 
Nofth Carouns, W. B. Ave nneseccccccscccccssc.. . 46 
North Dakota, J. R. Pence...... RO ee | 
Nebraska, John Nelson... E be Scasaik pean, a 
New York, W. R. Patrick.............. ee 
Ohio,t W. H. Schinke... See 
Oregon, F. M. Troeh... : SE ee 
Oklahoma, Will Lambert. AAR ae 
Pennsylvania, Will Berlin.<..n.cccnscce-crccenceso ok ae 
(ie gn a a ee 42 
South Dakota, Geo. Kreger...................... aot 44 
South Carotam, Ged. Mreger: nn. o.-2....06.ccscecis.0s 44 
pen ee ee eee 42 
vo: he a oe, eee ARTE Laem 96 
LOp7 OY Oa ae. eee ae yy 
West Virginia, L. G. Kincheloe.......................... 46 
Washington, Art Garkow.................. ae 
Wisconsin, E, T. Nelson................ us 48 
Wyoming, John Evers............ : ae 
Vermont, M. P. Alexander............ . 38 
pee Ni Sales RE ee ee . 43 
Alberta, W. Muirhead. aes a ee 
East Canada, J. E. McC ‘urdy. : OT rs 
Saskatchewan, P. Schwager... ~ : ; 45 
Canal Zone, W. M. Randolph...... . 46 
Zone and National 
Rocky Mountain, Fred Etchen ue se 
Southern, Paul Earle... : ae PONE, | 
Pacific, J. B. Troeh... Rae peccdee ee 
Great Lakes, W. G. Warren. a ge 
Prairie, Edw. Moorhead... -sccse-css-. 5, 
Eastern, S: mm; Ceathers............. is St 
Great Western, M. P. Arie............ a 
National, C. W. Olney............ 0 3 
Women’s, Mrs. W. P. Andrews........................ 738 





*Includes New Mexico. 
tIncludes District of Columbia. 
7100 targets. 


N. Y. Peter P. Carney. 
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Foreign-Made Revo!vers 

Editor Outdoor Life:—About a year ago 
you stated that in the choice of a revolver 
there are only two makes to be considered 
by any man anywhere, Colt and Smith & 
Wesson, other arms, some American, some 
European, to be considered only when 
price must be considered, and they can be 
obtained considerably cheaper. 

May I ask what is your objection to 
the mark VI .455 Webley & Scott revolver, 
and why you class this splendid arm with 
the German and Spanish junk with which 
the market is flooded? 

Finding out that target shooting as con- 
ducted by all revolver clubs is a waste of 
time, the writer and a few friends decided 
on quick, double-action work at man-sized 
targets and some on the single action tar- 
get. 

For such work with a maximum limit of 
six shots in six seconds at 20 yards, neither 
the .44 Special nor 45 New Service are of 
much use. The former has a thin frame 
and small handle, which can be endured for 
slow single-action work, but is rather pain- 
ful for quick double-action work. 


The New Service is quite comfortable to -* Sights Shown 











































































Not only are Marble’s Gun Sights designed and built 
a by men who, through years of experience, know the need of 
unfailing accuracy, but they may be purchased with absolute 

















shoot, but the rather long trigger pull and certainty of getting the right sight for your particular purpose. 
large handle is not satisfactory for quick Flexible Rear......$4.00 ° 
work, unless one has a large hand. Neither Adjustable Leaf.. 1.25 Test Your Sights Before You Buy 
gun has the wonderful smooth double ac- Standard Front.. 1.00 New sights will help improve your shooting. Nearly 
tion of the Webley. Improved Front.. 1.00 we i dealer hz ; oar ht Spcsassenne ‘Simply 
TI 7 ; : : - Blade Front........ 1.00 every good dealer nas 1g ‘ ae 
ne Webley has a very comfortable grip, Sank Meee oe pick up the flexible extension arm; focus through the 
is well suited to a small hand, and has a Reversible... ‘3.88 Marble’s Flexible Rear Sight upon the various front sights 
perfect trigger and cocking action. These SS Sameinalianas 1.50 arranged before you at barrel length. Try them out on the 
features combined with the ease of re ; V-M Front 1.50 white, the green and the brown panel backgrounds and you'll 
ee eet ; ae case Ol remov- Soe Tine Sights. 1.20 find a sight to exactly fit your needs. Improve your shooting 
ing the cylinder for cleaning, and the abil- Rene Gait Viecs. OD —avoid disappointment by using self-tested Marble’s Sights. 
ity to clean from the breech, really make S 7 hes P . 
this arm superb : W ss — complete ie of sights, 
is arm superb. — oF gun cleaning implements, axes, knives, com- 
here is really no difference between passes, waterproof matchboxes, etc. Mailed free. 
these weapons in reliability, quality or ac- 


Marble Arms & Mfg. Co., 571 Delta Ave., Gladstone, Mich. 


curacy, and I am at a loss to account for 
your prejudice, unless it is that you are 
anti-British. 

I personally prefer the Webley, own two, 
4 and use the 455 Eley cartridge with the 
4 hollow pointed “Man-stopper” bullet. This 
cartridge being imported and rather ex- 
pensive, I use the ordinary .455 cartridge 
of Remington make for most of my snov¢ 
ing, but keep the guns loaded with the Eng- 
lish cartridge. 

This cartridge is somewhat superior to 
the .44 Special or .45 Colt because owing to 
its form of bullet, which expands on hitting 
flesh, it develops all the shock within the 
body. 

We know that the .45 auto is inferior in 
this respect because it does not expand, nor 
do I think that the .44 Special or .45 Colt 
are much better, because every company 
Es but Peters loads these cartridges with bul- 
lets so hardened with tin that they will not 
expand unless a bone is struck. 








ll sti 


















HIS famous gun made 
especially for us from 
specifications prepared by our 
experts is the last word in per- 
fection. It is a joy to own one 
and a never ending source of 
pride. The V L. & D. Francotte 
will out last ordinary guns. 
The prices are American. Send 


for the ‘‘Gun Book.”’ 
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4 The Peters bullets seem to be of pure 
lead and should give a very good shock; VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD INC. 
; these large caliber cartridges should be HUNTING F HSCHAUFFLER . President 
3 loaded either with pure lead bullets or else | FISHING 349 MADISON AVENUE 
: with a form of bullet sirailar to the “Man- | CAMPING. New Yorx Cirv Dept. E 


stopper.” 

Nor am I able to agree with you as to 
the 38 Special. If a man only needs a re- 
volver for target shooting, it is a good 
choice. 

But if he needs a gun for use as a peace 
officer or for self-defense, he should choose 
a heavy caliber. 

You state that the 38 will stop a man, 
and so will a .32 or a .22 long rifle zf it hits 








him in the heart or brain. ELMER STARNER won the “S P ‘ % ; 
Many citizens and peace officers have| Jf Grand American Handicap, greatest , 

shot men and hit them in non-vital spots _ of all shoots, because Ithaca Lock Speed 

and then been killed themselves, because will improve anyone’s shooting. 

the shock was not enough to prevent the Double Guns for game $37.50 to $700. 

“shootee” from shooting back. Single Barrel trap guns $100. to $700. 






Send for free Catalog 


IthacaGun Co. Ithaca, N Y. 


If I could not have a Webley or its am- 
munition, I would feel perfectly safe with 
a .38, 40 or 45 Colt, or similar caliber, be- 
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DON’T BE A DUMBBELL 


IN SLEIGHBELL TIME! 
Wear FILSON CLOTHES 


This Filson Cruising Coatin 
beautiful, soft, warm colors 
(red and black plaid, green 
and black plaid, gray and 
black plaid or plain red) will 
keep you warm and happy | 
on long winter 
days and nights. 


$15.00 


Order 
linch 
larger 
than 
white 
collar 
measure, 











‘sy 
Sr 


rs 


DON’T FAIL to send for the Filson Catalog “D.”’ 
Read about this wonderful line of Better Outdoor 





Clothes, and find out why we say 
“Filson Clothes for the Man Who Knows.”’ 


C. C. FILSON CO. 


1005-1007 First Ave. Seattle, Washington 


lefever 


NITRO-SPECIAL 
ONI_Y $29.00 | 


(IN U.S.) 

O.K.’ed and purchased in 
quantities by the U. S 
Navy. Well finished 
considering the price. 
Built to shoot right 
and stand as much 
use es the most 

expensive gun. 
Most durable 

lock ever 
put in a 

gun— 
first lock 
fired 
over 
77,000 
times. 







































Every 
gun tested 
with an ex- 
tremeload. A 
standardized 
gun built only 
in .410, 26in., 20- 
ga. 28 in., 16-ga. 28 
in., 12-ga. 28 and 30 in. 

A Lefever won the world's 
championship at the Olympic 
games in London. Lefever has 
stood for service and durability 
for over 50 yrs. Write for catalogue 


Lefever Arms Co., Ithaca, N. ¥. 



















NATURE’S SILENT CALL 


By WILBORN J. DEASON 
A Real Book for Sportsmen 


Moose Hunting Canoe Cruising 
Deer Hunting Pack Train Cruising 
Wolf Hunting Automobile Cruising 
Camp Fire Stories $3.50 


THE BUNTING PUBLICATIONS, Waukegan, Ill.: 


Enclosed find $3.50, for which send me “Natvre’s| 
Silent Call.” 


Eee SRR a Secs Se a er ae ee x 
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cause the sheer weight of bullet and energy 
of these cartridges will deliver enough 
shock to knock a man down, even if only 
hit in arm or shoulder. 

Several police departments finding the 
38 Special inefficient have adopted larger 
calibers, the city of Los Angeles being the 
latest. The fact that others hold to the 38 
merely proves what most men (civilians) 
who shoot on police ranges know, that what 
the average police officer does not know 
about pistols, will fill several large books. 

I understand that most peace officers in 
the southwestern and some southern states 
carry heavy caliber guns, because of the 
pleasing habit of the Mexicans of some- 
times loading up with “marijuana” and run- 
ning amuck. A negro loaded up with bad 
gin is also a hard man to stop; when living 
in Memphis, Tenn., I saw several cases of 
this, and they surely do terrible execution 
with a razor. Avec W. Gorpon. 


Mo. 


Note.—You have written a very good defense 
of the Webley, if it needed any defense, and we 
take pleasure in publishing your letter. I 
never take it amiss when people do not agree 
with me, and on many subjects plenty of them 


know more than I do. My main objection to the 
Webley is on the score of appearance. It has a 
sort of broken-back look to me. The remainder 


of your comment on pistols, their ammunition and 
use, is all pertinent. I will be glad to hear from 
you again. Nope, I am not anti-British, and didn’t 
in. the least have Briton in mind when writing. I 
cou'dn’t make an exception of things English 
without raising a dickens of a disturbance among 
fellows that are anti-British—Editor. 


How Far Will a 12-Bore Shotgun 
Kill? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I remember the 
time when I thought that the outside range 
of the shotgun was only about 45 yards. 
Beyond that distance it might kill, but was 
very uncertain. Guns and ammunition have 
improved so much in recent years that I 
really do not know just how far a good 
12-bore gun with duck loads might kill. 
Now and then I read of guns warranted to 
kill at 80 yards, or 70 yards, or 60 yards, 
and it is always with some grain of allow- 
ance. Again, some chap tells of making ex- 
ceedingly long shots and we are all more 
or less skeptical. 

I made a couple of shots recently, how- 
ever, which will make me a bit more toler- 


|} ant when reading of what this gunner and 
| that have done in the way of long-range 
| shooting. I started to walk into the village 


a few days ago, and took the old Smith 
with me and some Peters High Velocity, 3- 
inch shells. A crow tried to fly over me, 
pretty fairly high, but still a fool of a 
crow, and I killed him. A line of crows 
were coming along, after the fashion that 
crows have, and this kill of one of their 
number caused the line to bend away 
around me. Just for fun I tried a shot at 
one that looked 40 yards too far away for 
a certain kill. Hanged if that crow didn’t 
double up and come straight down without 
another movement of his wings. That crow 
couldn’t have been any more surprised than 
I was, but he took it harder. The shot were 
No. 4 chilled, but at that there must have 
been a lot of luck about killing that crow. 
He fell across a woven wire fence, and I do 
not really know what distance he was when 
shot, but I would guess him off at not less 
than 75 yards. 

Now, listen to the rest of this tale. I 
hadn’t got to town when the terrier put up 
a jack rabbit. The rabbit passed around 
the shoulder of a hill and came into sight 
a long way off. Just because I wanted to 
shoot, and because the wheat field would 
show me where the shot struck, I held one 
of those big cartridges about 15 feet ahead 
of that jack rabbit and fired. The rabbit 
turned over three times, and the terrier 


had him; so I don’t know whether he 
kicked after being hit or not. Thinking that 
this was the longest shot I had ever made 
with a shotgun on jack rabbits, I stepped 
off the distance, making it as 89 steps, and 
I am used to stepping a yard at a time. 
Anyhow, that rabbit couldn’t have been 
less than 85 yards away, and it does beat 
the devil how he could possibly have been 
killed. 

Just to satisfy my own curiosity as to 
how far a 12-gauge gun will kill, or any 
other gauge for the matter of that, I would 
like to hear from others as to just how far 
they have killed game of one kind or an- 
other. Give the circumstances, and don’t 
do any more guessing about distance than 
you have to. A man can’t always measure 
the length of a shot with a tapeline, but 
that is the surest way to measure. 

Neb. C. F. ATKINs. 


The Romance of Old-Time Guns 

Editor Outdoor Life :—In his very inter- 
esting letter in the February number H. B. 
Polkinghorn asks about the models of sin- 
gle shot Winchesters between the numbers 
6,000 and 7,000. I happen to own a .40-70 
(Sharp’s Straight) of this make, bearing 
No. 3227. It has the high sideboards which 
nearly conceal the hammer and flat main- 
spring screwed to a block dove-tailed in the 
barrel 3 inches in front of the action and 
under the fore-end. The firing pin cut-away 
is on top and there is a lug on the lower 
side for withdrawing the pin from contact 
with the primer when the lever is de- 
pressed. It is retained by means of a pin 
driven from right to left thru the breech 
block. This gun has 30-inch barrel, is fitted 
with peep and globe wind-gauge sights and 
weighs about 12 pounds. The hammer re- 
mains at full cock when the action is 
closed. Inside of barrel is like new and it is 
one of the most accurate rifles I ever shot. 
There are a number of holes bored and 
drilled in the heel of the comb and butt 
plate where the peep sight was screwed 
when the gun was used in old style prone 
shooting flat on one’s back or side with feet 
toward target. 

Mr. Polkinghorn, in the same letter, ex- 
presses very closely my own sentiments 
regarding the romance of old-time guns. 
Few things afford me greater pleasure than 
to become the owner of an old gun or pis- 
tol, in good condition, that has a story at- 
tached to it, or represents a make or model 
famous in bygone days for its shooting 
qualities. Nothing so links us up with the 
thrilling adventures of the past as the 
weapons used by the doughty warriors and 
hunters of history. And there is need of 
something of the sort if we are to preserve 
our kinship with the spirit that moved the 
pioneers to venture the untrodden trails in 
quest of things which never can be figured 
in terms of profit and loss. The herds of 
buffaloes which once roamed the plains are 
gone forever. High-powered motor cars 
now speed on improved highways over 
those same rolling prairies along ways that 
are lined with tidy white farm houses—big 
red barns, elbowed by towering gray silos 
—waving fields of grain and all the other 
peaceful and prosaic evidences of a pros- 
perous countryside. To the occupants of 
the cars there is nothing suggestive of the 
stirring events of scarcely more than a gen- 
eration ago. 

What better reminder of the days when 
the lumbering gallop of shaggy brown 


beasts in herds of hundreds and thousands 
made the earth fairly tremble, than “Lucre- 
tia Borgia,” the .48-caliber Springfield with 
which Buffalo Bill killed more than 4,000 
bison in a single year. 

Nor need making a hobby of old guns 
spring altogether from the romance of their 
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ENUINE Moccasin construc- 
tion, to the Outdoor Man who 
knows it, means foot-comfort such as 
no ordinary boot, nor “moccasin 


style” footwear can approach. 


Russell makes only genuine moccasin 
boots, shoes and slippers. Makes them 
of leathers that, for all their soft plia- 
bility, almost defy wear. Makes them 
with a toe-piece seam called “Never- 
Rip”—and it never rips! 


If there should be no Russell dealer near 
you, write for new catalog and price list 


THE W.C. RUSSELL eg co. 
912 Capron Street Berlin, Wis. 


Russells 


‘Never-Leak Chief” 


Typical of the Russell line of Gen- 
uine Moccasin Footwear, whi 

includes boots for Outdoor men, 
women and boys, ski shoes, golf 
shoes, low-cuts, and slippers. 


The W. C. RUSSELL MOCCASIN CO. 
912 Capron St., Berlin, Wis. 
Send me your latest catalog and price list. 

















New Same 
Size Old 
Can Price 
6 oz. 50c 
WATERPROOFS SOFTENS 
PRESERVES PREVENTS 
LEATHER CRACKING 





Take the hardest, stiffest shoe—new or old. 
Apply SEK—shoe becomes delightfully soft 
and easy —- thoroughly waterproof — takes 
and holds brilliant shine —not oily nor 


greasy. SEK penetrates leather instantly, 
will not dry out; is permanent. New style 
can treats 2 pairs men’s shoes. Postpaid 50c. 
Sport-SEK for Clothing............Per Ot. $1.50 
Leth-O-SEK for Boots..............Per Pt. $1.25 
Aut-O-SEK for Auto-Tops...... Per Ot. $2.00 


Can-Va-SEK for Tents............ Per Gal. $2.50 
Write for interesting literature FREE 


SEK-Reliance Corp. 


Covington, 
Kentucky 














| same charge. 











associations. In those days of high cost 
ammunition it is quite practical to derive 
both pleasure and benefit from experiment- 
ing with old-fashioned weapons. Most of 
my own revolver shooting for the past few 


| years has been done with Colt, Remington 
| and Starr, cap and ball six-guns. 


With just 
the right loads some of these guns are cap- 
able of making very good scores on stand- 
ard targets up to 50 yards. No two of the 
guns I own will do their best work with the 
One old Remington that saw 
service in the Civil War had a streak of 
rust running nearly the length of one 
groove and was badly pitted at the muzzle 
of the 7%-inch barrel. I cut it down to 6% 
and fitted on a target sight. After trying 
out various charges of King’s Semi-smoke- 
less powder I set my Ideal powder meas- 


F{/ ure at 25 grains and using the old sharp 


point, conical bullet, cast in an armory 
mold, I succeeded in making a score of 80 
out of a possible 100 on a standard target 
at 50 yards. With another Remington, a 
“New Model,” in almost factory condition, 
without a freckle in the barrel, the best I 
have done, so far, is a 60. 

While these old revolvers are called .44s, 
the bore is practically the same diameter as 
the 45 Colt single action. Bullets sized 
with the .45 Colt die in the Ideal Lubrica- 
tor are an exact fit for the cap and ball 
cylinders. The twist of the rifling is, how- 
ever, too slow for the heavier bullet. Only 
one of my guns, a Starr, will shoot the 255- 
grain with any regard for the bull’s-eye. 
Shooting a muzzle-loader may appear to 
some as being, in these days, a rather tedi- 
ous proposition. As a matter of fact there 
is less actual labor involved than in shoot- 
ing a cartridge gun, if you reload your 
shells. With an Ideal powder measure at 
the range you can put six charges in the 
cylinder of a cap and ball revolver easier 
and quicker than you can seat primers and 
load that number of brass cases. The only 
drawback is that one must use either black 
powder or King’s Semi-smokeless, percus- 
sion caps not being suitable for smokeless. 

Why is it that we never have had .22- 
caliber practice guns which would serve as 
real understudies for our work-a-day revol- 
vers. The military authorities have recog- 
nized such a need as regards shoulder arms 
by bringing out the .22 Springfield. To af- 
ford satisfactory training for the larger 
calibers the .22 should exactly duplicate, in 
weight and balance, the pistol or revolver, 
when fully loaded, it is supposed to under- 


study. The Smith & Wesson and Colt peo- 
ple made a start in the right direction 
about forty years ago when the former 


brought out their .32-44 and 38-44 Russian 
Models and the latter a single action .22-45 
Army with target sights. These guns were 
the same dimensions outside as the big 
caliber models but having smaller bores 
were much heavier and did not handle so 
well. If my memory serves me a_ .22-45 
Colt target revolver that I purchased in 
1890—and which, by the way, was the only 
one I have ever seen—weighed about 48 
ounces while the .45-caliber weighs, loaded, 
about 43. Our small bore target revolvers 
as now manufactured are .22-32s weighing 
about 22 ounces, while the most popular 
large caliber business and target gun, the 
38 Special, weighs about 34 ounces. 

Seems like we have done enough for the 
revolver manufacturers to be entitled to 
having our needs in this direction consid- 
ered, even supposing the prospective de- 
mand does not promise sufficient direct 
profits to be tempting. I know of no com- 
bination that would suit me better than a 
38 Special, target revolver, with Patridge 
sights, and a 22 of the same weight, bal- 
ance, sights and trigger pull. 
Vt. ’. A. RICHMOND. 








War brought him 
his pipe-tobacco 
thrill 


While Mr. Ellender of London isn’t in 
favor of war for the purpose of finding a 
better tobacco, nevertheless one of the un- 
forgetable memories of the last one 
to be his discovery of Edgeworth. 

And the fact that Edgeworth tobacco is 
available throughout most of Europe has 
made it possible since the war for this Lon- 
doner to enjoy his pipe of peace. 


seems 


Read his “hands-across-the-sea” letter: 
Larus & Bro. Co. 
Richmond, Va., U. S. A. 
Gentlemen: 
I’ve just read in a magazine the re 


markable letter of the traveling man in 
Seattle, who smoked five-eighths of a ton 
of Edgeworth tobacco. 

Until early 1918 I 
such pipe tobacco as 
waiting to be enjoyed. 

It was a U. S. Army man 
me my first can, and with the 
couldn’t be as good as the 
I had smoked since 1911, 
a pipe. 

I’ve smoked 


didn’t know that 
Edgeworth was 


who gave 
idea that it 
usual tobacco 
I decided to try 


all kinds of tobacco dur- 
ing the war with the British Army I 
even smoked tea leaves when I couldn't 
get tobacco—in fact, 1 smoked anything 


that would fill a pipe, but Edgeworth 
won all battles. 

Right from the first can I’ve kept to 
Edgeworth at Base 3, Headquarters Sec- 
tion of the United States Army. 

Your traveling man didn’t have any 
trouble to obtain his supplies like I have 
had. Running around England for a deal- 


er who stocked Edgeworth is not an easy 


run, but I have been amply rewarded 
when a dealer did say, “‘Yes, I have a 
stock.” 

Edgeworth doesn’t bite the tongue— 
doesn’t give that thirsty-after-smoking 
feeling, satisfies always, and always 
comes in tip-top condition. I have to hide 
my can for others like it like I do but I 


cannot afford to supply them all. Let 
them search for it like I have done. Then 
they will enjoy it better. 
Yours very sincerely, 
Theodore Ellender 


samples of Edgeworth 
so that you may put 
it to the pipe test. If 
you like the samples, 
you'll like Edgeworth 
wherever and when- 
ever you buy it, for it 
never changes in qual- 
ity. Write your name 
and address to Larus 
& Brother Company, 
12M South 2lst 
Street, Richmond, 
Va. 

We'll be grate- 
ful for the name 
and address of 
your tobacco 
dealer, too, if you 
care to add them. 

In addition to 
the various regu- 
lar sizes in which Edgeworth Plug Slice and 
Ready-Rubbed are offered, there is a spe- 
cial week-end-size can for 35e that is just 
the thing for outdoor men who love their 
pipes. 

To Retail Tobacco Merchants: If your 
jobber cannot supply you with Edgeworth, 
Larus & Brother Company will gladly send 
you prepaid by parcel post a one- or two- 
dozen carton of any size of Edgeworth 
Plug Slice or Edgeworth Ready-Rubbed 
for the same price you would pay the 


jobber. . 


Let us send you free 
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Hunting & Fishing 
is a 52-page monthly maga- 
zine crammed full of hunt- 
ing, fishing, —— and 
trapping stories and pic- 
tures,valuable information 
about guns, rifles, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 
best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value 
ever offered in a sporting 
magazine. 

And this clear, steady, 
accurate, powerful six- 
= r Wollensak Pocket 

elescope, with soft leath- 
er case. No bigger than a 
jack knife, yet a powerful, 
precise monocular that 
brings distant objects close in 
full detail. 





HUNTING@ 
FISHING 













SPECIAL We will send you Hunting 3 ALL $ 
Fishing for a whole year, 

OFFER big issues and this tenon FOR 
Satisfaction guaranteed or money refunded. Mail your order today to 
HUNTING & FISHING MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 
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The most complete line 
made in the U.S.A. 





California 
By-Products Co. 


2067 San Bruno Avenue 
San Francisco 


461 Eighth Avenue 
New York 


Flies € lice 


Our Celebrated Wet Trout Flies, on 
Looped Gut, or on Eyed Hooks. Size || 
12, 45c; Size 10, 50c; Size 8, 55¢ per 
dozen. Dry Flies on Looped Gut, or on 
Eyed Hooks. Size 12, 70c; Size 10, 75c; 
Size 8, 80e per dozen. 

Catalogue of Flies, Leaders, 
Reels, Lines, ete., Post Free. 


WHITE BROTHERS 
61 LORD ST. LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND 











Rods, 











HEAD LIGHTS 


For Hunting, Trapping, 
Ss Camping, etc. Powerful 
pag ) white light, carbide gas. 
= SN; 7 Double Lens with Dark- 
- ening Door. Shines wher- 
ever you look. 
Send for free Catalog 
Brilliant Search Light Mfg. Co. 
508 So. Dearborn St., Dept. 4, Chicago, Ill. 



















Bass teFly Rod ‘od 
Pork Rind Strips 5¢ Jar. 
















Shoots .22 short, long and long { 
rifle cartridges. Pay postmaster, 
plus postage, upon delivery. 


G.N. PORTMAN CO 
122 N. Adams St. 





Peoria, lll. 


| were gun nuts) 


“Load, Gauge and Weight” 


Editor Outdoor Life:—In looking over 
the June issue of Outdoor Life I found an 
article by P. P. Pitkin (page 498) entitled 
‘Load, Gauge and Weight.” He propounds 
the question, “What is the proper gauge 
and weight to best handle a given shot 
load?” 

Before attempting to answer this ques- 
tion, let us present some experiences we 


have had with scatterguns. Some years 
ago a friend of ours purchased a 742-pound 


12-gauge hammerless of very high grade in 
an American-made gun. A few months lat- 
er we had an opportunity of purchasing a 
brand new gun of the same make but in a 
still higher grade at a price that was al- 
most giving it away. This 12-gauge weighed 
6% pounds and was a little beauty. Now, 
both of them patterned within a few pel- 
lets of each other from the left barrel, his 
gun being full choked in both barrels, mine 
modified and full. Both of them were tested 
and re-tested at the standard distances on 
the pattern board (being that both of us 
and the only conclusion we 
could come to was that both guns were 
practically twins as far as the left barrel 
was concerned. 

Let us consider these two guns of the 
same manufacturer a little more. We 
weighed the stocks on a postal scale and 
discovered that both were within an ounce 
of each other. The forearms were exactly 
the same weight, but there was a pound of 
difference in the barrels. Measured, the 
frames were of the same width and depth, 
the taper from breech over the chambers 
the same, but distributed in his gun from 
chamber to muzzle was one extra pound of 
metal. We shot the same loads but—his 
was a double-barreled trap and duck gun 
while mine was meant for field shooting. 
His gun was “muzzle-heavy” 
desirable for long range, deliberate shoot- 
ing, while mine was just the opposite, feel- 
ing like a feather in the hand, nick-named 
the “offhand air rifle” and a wonderful gun 
for field shooting on our grouse and wood- 
cock. 

This spring we had occasion to shoot a 
20-gauge double at the hand trap game and 
of course tested it out on the pattern board. 
This was a 5%-pound gun of American 
manufacture of only medium grade, full 
choked in both barrels. We compared it 
with another 20 one of the gang owned, 
one of those abortions of the gun-maker, a 
30-inch, 7-pound 20, also full choked in 
both barrels. Shooting the %-ounce charge 
from each of the guns we discovered that 
the 7-pound gun was about 3 per cent un- 
der the lighter gun in efficiency as judged 
from a dozen patterns we made, using the 
%-ounce load in various powder loadings 
we happened to have. 

Leaving these two isolated examples of 
extremes in guns, we will endeavor to ex- 
pound our belief in the proper weight of 
gun in each gauge. Briefly, there are two 
classes in which shotguns fall, z.e., the shot- 
gun for upland use and the shotgun for 
trap and waterfowl shooting. In the first 
class the gun must “fit”? the shooter per- 
fectly since the shooting is generally of 
the “snap” variety, and in addition the gun 
must—or should be—as light as possible, 
consistent with comfort in shooting and the 
design of the gun. A light, well-balanced 
gun makes for fast and accurate shooting. 
In the second class weight is of no consid- 
eration, for little or no walking is done, 
and the main consideration is ability to 
“point” at long ranges and freedom from 
recoil, using heavy charges of powder and 
big loads of coarse shot. 

Being, as we have explained, a “gun nut” 
we have taken occasion to weigh a goodly 


and therefor 


number of guns, being aided and abetted 
in that direction by friendship with a gun 
dealer who has dozens of fine guns in his 
shop at all times, some for sale, others for 
repair. Almost invariably we find the guns 
designed for field shooting light in weight 
and with a “balance” that had us wonder- 
ing until we discovered the secret. Briefly, 
a well-balanced gun is one which will bal- 
ance itself at the hinge joint; examined via 
the postal scales this means that the weight 
of the stock is always a trifle more than the 
weight of the barrels and forearms com- 
bined. Almost invariably, also, we dis- 
covered that the longer, heavier weapon 
designed for duck hunting and trap shoot- 
ing was a trifle—but only a trifle—muzzle- 
heavy. 

Since we have yet to discover that a bar- 
rel bored by a given manufacturer will be 
more or less effective depending on its 
weight, we have come to the conclusion 
that most of the cheaper and medium 
grades of shotguns err in being too heavy in 
weight. There is no advantage to be gained 
in toting a 744-pound gun with you in the 
woods or in the fields, if a gun a pound 
lighter in weight will do the work equally 
as well. On the other hand, there is no ad- 
vantage in shooting such a lightweight gun 
at ducks from a blind unless you enjoy hav- 
ing your false teeth jarred loose from their 
plate. We therefore present the following 

table as our individual idea of the proper 
weight of gun for the following gauges and 
purposes : 


Class of Wt. Wt. Wt. Bbls. & 
Forearm 
Gauge Shooting (min.) (max.) min. max. 
12 Upland 6% tb 6% tb 3 tb 3% tb 
12 Waterfowl 7% tb 734 tb 3% tbh 4 = tb 
16 Upland 5% tb 6% tbh 24 tb 38 fb 


16 Waterfowl 6% tb 7 th 3% tb 3% tb 

20 Upland 5% tb 53% th 24% th 2% tb 

20 Waterfowl 6 tbh 6% tbh 2% th 3% th 

One other pet idea of ours and we are 
thru. After having discovered that the 
average machine-made gun of the cheaper 
grades is sadly “out of balance” and hence 
comparing badly with the more expensive 
grade of guns from the same manufactur- 
ers, We examined a number of guns minute- 
ly to diseover wherein lay the difference 
between the cheaper and more expensive 
grade of guns. There ‘is a distinct differ- 
ence in superficials, of course, and by that 
we mean that the cheaper grades lack en- 
graving or have a minimum of scratches 
on them that passes for engraving. The 
higher grades are decorated with master- 
pieces of the engravers’ tool. The cheaper 
grades have ordinary (and usually var- 
nished) stocks with coarse checkering, while 
the more expensive guns have fine stocks of 
figured and oil finished walnut. In the in- 
terior of the gun the cheap grades lack the 
mirror finish of the expensive guns, and in 
the guns made with a “box” frame, the ex- 
pensive guns have the frames “inletted” to 
make a close fit between stock and frame, 
while in the cheaper grades there is no such 
inletting. But the frame, firing and bolting 
mechanism is the same in all grades. The 
chief difference of importance to the shoot- 
er is that in our domestic guns the “bal- 
ance” or “hang” of the more expensive 
grade of gun is far superior. 

To remedy this defect of the ordinary 
gun weigh the barrels together with the 
forearm on an accurate balance, and then 
weigh the stock alone. Remove the butt- 
plate from the stock and with a carpenter’s 
brace bore a hole in the stock about a half 
inch in diameter and a few inches deep. Fill 
the hole with enough fine shot to bring the 
weight of the stock just beyond the weight 
of the combined barrel and forearm; run a 
little paraffin over the shot and replace the 
butt-plate. The chances are that the gun 
will “feel” entirely different; if it suits 





ee see IE 
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FU StylishWraps 


MADE FROM YOUR OWN SKINS 

@ You save 35% to 50% on fur coats, 

wraps, chokers—stylish garments 

of all kinds—by sending rawfursof ¥% 

E fox, coon, skunk, mink, muskrat, etc., 

§ to Jonas Bros. to be tanned, dressed 

and custom-made into the articles 

you want. 

A big saving also on beautiful rugs 

; made from coyote, mountain lion, bear, 

¥ etc., whether you get the skins yourself 
or buy them from hunters, trappers or ¥ 


raw fur dealers. 
FREE 


Write for 
Catalog 

Our beautiful catalog giving all details 
will charm and convince you! Write 
today—IT IS FREE! 
JON AS BRO Taxidermists 

e and Furriers 
1024 Broadway Denver, Colo. 














Develop your marksmanship with 

this perfectly accurate and power- 

ful air pistol. Shoots skirted lead pellets. At 
10 yards will group within an inch. Practice 
silently at homeor outdoors. Powerful enough 
to kill small game. No permits needed. Has 

e and Feel of a fine Automatic. 

See the new WEBLEY AIR PISTOL at 
your dealer’s—or sent direct by mail for $15, 
including cleaning brush and pellets. 


Write for illustrated Booklet ‘“‘T” 


WEBLEY & SCOTT, Ltd., since 1863 leading 
English makers of Shotguns, Double Rifles, Auto- 
matic Pistols and Revolvers. On display at our 
Showrooms or send for Illustrated Catalog ‘‘TT”’ 


Sole U.S. Agents 
; THE HOFFMAN ARMS COMPANY 
; 100 East 42nd St., New York City 





Pistol and Revolver Shooting 
(Himmelwright) 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 











LEWIS 
MAGNUM 12 BORE 
WILDFOWL GUNS 
Outshoot All 

Others 


Effective range, 80 


to 100 yards. 
(3" shell,140zs. shot) 


Send for Illustrated Catalog giving full par- 


= Testimonials from all over the 

world. 

G. E. LEWIS & SONS, Gan and Rifle Works 
Established 1850 Birmingham, England 


Or apply MESSRS. VON LENGERKE & DETMOLD, Inc., New York 
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you, melt up the lead, pour it in the hole 
you bored and let it harden. Replace the 
butt-plate and go on your way rejoicing. 
If it doesn’t you can always dig out the 
shot again, plug the hole with a plug of 
hard wood and no harm will be done. It is 
well worth trying at any rate. 
N. J. L. F. Pures. 


Every Man For Himself 


Editor Outdoor Life:—From time to 
time we read editorials and news items in 
the daily press about the use and misuse of 
firearms in crimes of violence and in help- 
ing to separate the helpless from their 
worldly goods. Most of the writers, follow- 
ing the lines of least resistance, display a 
total lack of knowledge of the subject when 
they advocate, first of all, legislation to 
prohibit the possession of, or the sale of, 
firearms of any kind. Now, the best proof 
that legislation will not do it is to be found 
in the Sullivan law, which has been a law 
of New York for over twenty years. It 
has failed miserably and in that metropolis 
crime is just as popular as ever. 

That the tide of opinion on the subject is 
swinging the other way is evident from 
the fact that recently the assembly branch 
of the New York Legislature passed an 
amendment to the Sullivan law to permit 
householders and storekeepers to possess 
firearms without the necessity of obtaining 
permits to do so. Unfortunately, the Legis- 
lature adjourned the following day and the 
bill did not come up for consideration in 
the Senate, otherwise it is believed it would 
have passed. 

One of the best editorials on this subject 
of legislation and firearms which we have 
ever read appeared in the Worcester Eve- 
ning Gazette of March 30 and it is so logi- 
cal, concise, and practical in its analysis 
that it is worth printing here. It follows: 


DISTRIBUTION OF FIREARMS 


Should Householders Be Permitted to Arm for 
Their Own Protection? 








Suppose—just suppose—that instead of forbid- 
ding the householder to possess arms, a law were 
passed making it mandatory for every head of a 
family not only to own a revolver or pistol, but 
to become proficient in its use. 

Wouldn’t the knowledge that every house in 
Worcester. for instance, contained pistols and 
those who knew how to use them deter would-be 
robbers from attacking those houses? 

Suppose every automobilist carried a gun, and 
also knew how to use it? Wouldn’t this deter 
bandits and thugs? 

The Sullivan law in New York has succeeded 
admirably in keeping law-abiding citizens from 
carrying or keeping firearms, in order to protect 
themselves. That it has not kept firearms out of 
the possession of thugs and gunmen is so true as 
to need no proving. 

Any law, state or national, making it an offense 
to carry or to possess firearms, works to the bene- 
fit of the robber, the thug, the gangster. It makes 
assurance doubly sure, for the gunman. A law 
that makes it a crime for the citizen to possess 
the means of defending his home against the al- 
ways well-armed intruding criminal, helps, not 


| hinders, the gunmen. 
One of Our Biggest Sellers—Only $1.10 Postpaid. | 


The reason that nobody ever walks up to Jack 
Dempsey and offers to punch his face in, the rea- 
a fight with Benny 
Leonard, is the same reason that would keep gun- 
men from trying their luck with well-armed house- 
holders who had spent some time on the target 
range. 

The use of firearms is deplorable. But if the 
thugs go armed, and are extremely willing to 
shoot, isn’t it being pretty nice and considerate 
to them to assure them that they need feel no ap 
prehension that those they attack are in a posi- 
tion to shoot back? 

You can’t keep firearms away from the crook. 
And you can’t keep a policeman in front of 
every house, even on every street. 

Nine out of every ten gunmen are pasty-faced 
little weaklings—cowards. Nine out of every ten 
gunmen would quit gunning if they knew their 
prospective victims could shoot, and would shoot, 
and would shoot straight. 

It may be a rough and ready argument. It may 
also be noted that these are somewhat—as far as 
crime is concerned—rough and ready times. 


ee Au BLaANco. 








Armchair Comfort 





When you drive—or ride—if you are cramped for leg room, 
if you must stretch to reach pedals and wheel or if you 
brace yourself as a protection against jolts and jars, let an 
Airubber Auto Cushion bring you new comfort 

It is a cushion, backrest or a support for the head and 
shoulders as desired. Easily inflated and adjusted to any 
positionin the car. 

If your dealer hasn't the Bodifit, order direct, enclosing 
check or M. O. and give us his name. Made of durable, 
rubberized fabric in Khaki at $4.00. Or in Corduroy in 
dark blue, beaver or auto smoke shades at $5.00. 

Get this cushion. Like it, keep it. If not, return for 
refund. You must be pleased. 


On Cold Zero Nights 


When feet and body chill and ache some sort of extra 
warmth is necessary for comfort. ou should get an 


Airubber Combination Air and Hot Water Cushion. It is 

large enough to cover chest, back or limbs. Soft and 

flexible. Retains heat for hours. Always comfortable 
Indispensable in sick-room or on sleeping porch. May 


be filled with air or hot water and used as a cushion in car 
or camp. 

Made of rubberized fabric with seams that cannot leak 
May be used with air only, water only or both. S.ze 1649 
by 20inches. Choice: Khaki at $4.00. Or DeLuxe Cor- 
duroy in Gray, Golden Brown, Dark Blue or Chestnut at 
$5.00. If your dealer hasn't it, order direct 

Write for our new free catalog. Many other conveniences 
for home, office, shop, car and camp are illustrated init. 


AIRUBBER 


CORPORATION 
474 West Superior St., Chicago, II. 
67 N. Moore St., N. ¥. 70 King St. We 
Dealers Please Write for Propssition 





st, Toronto, Can. 








THRILLING 
MOVING PICTURES 
OF FISHING 


Suitable for Fishing and Hunting Clubs, 
Conservation Organizations, etc. For din- 
ners and meetings. Full of fish. Full of 
action. 


BILL JAMISON’S BARBLESS 
HOOK FISHING PICTURES 


Two-reel pictures 
Release No. 1—Muskellunge, Trout and Bass. 
Release No. 2—Trout and Atlantic Salmon. 
Release No. 3—Bass and Rainbow Trout. 








See ‘‘The Barbless Hook Girl’’ 

Styles of fishing shown. Bait casting, fly fishing 

and live minnow fishing. 

No nets or gaffs are used. All fish taken on 
Barbless Hooks and landed with the hand. 
LARGE ILLUSTRATED POSTERS 

for advertising the pictures and your af- 

fair will be furnished. These posters are 
17x 25 inches, are very attractive, and 
will largely increase your attendance if 
displayed in store windows. 
Write at once for full details 
and datings 


THE W. J. JAMISON CO. 
Dept. D, 739 S. California Ave., CHICAGO, ILL, | 
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JESSE FRENCH PLAYERS 
HIGH GRADE “* HIGH CLASS TRADE 
A STYLE FOR EVERY HOME - 
A PRICE FOR EVERY PURSE 
TERMS FOR EVERY INCOME 
FOR SALE By-~ 





The Best Dealers Everywhere 


But we will supply you direct upon 
convenient payments where we have 
no representative. 

The name “‘Jesse French” has been 
well known in musical circles since 
1875. You want the best for your own | 
home and you want music in that) 
home, so write for catalogs today. 
They are free. 


JESSE FRENCH & SONS 
PIANO CO. 


New Castle, Indiana 














NATIONAL 
SPORTSMAN 


isa monthly magazine 
crammed full of hunting, 
fishing, camping and trap- 
ping stories and pictures, 
valuable information about 
guns, revolvers, fishing 
tackle, game law changes, 

best places to get fish and 
game, etc. Biggest value ever 
offered in a sporting magazine. \ 


And Here’s the Right Knife for Trappers 
A Remington knife especially designed to meet the ex- 
ac —, requirements of the trapper of small fur-bearing 
animals. The slender blades of uticenen: superior qual- 
ity steel have strong, durable, keen-cutting edges. The 
sharp points are shaped just right for slitting and trim- 
ming around the legs, assuring a good clean job. 


Stag handle; two oe slender B h f 
oth for 


SATIGNAL 























blades. Steel lining sts | bolsters. 


Length— 3% in. 
close 











The Name 
“*Remington”’ = 
on the blade is your 

guarantee of 
quality. 


. . We will send this knife and National Sports- 
Special Offer: man for a whole year on receipt of $1.00. 


NATIONAL SPORTSMAN MAGAZINE 
277 Newbury St. Boston, Mass. 














The Inner Mysteries 
of Rheumatism 


A remarkable book written by an author- 
ity who has spent more than 20 years of 
his life in study, research and experimenta- 
tion in this distressing disease. One of the 
many new and startling facts which this 
distinguished writer clearly sets forth and 
proves is that Uric Acid never did and 
never can cause Rheumatism!—That Uric 
Acid is a natural and necessary part of our 
blood—found even in every new-born babe 
—and that without it we could not live! 

Every sufferer of Rheumatism, Neuritis, 
Sciatica, Lumbago and associated disorders 
should read it. A limited edition is now 
being distributed free by the author and 
fortunately anyone sending name and ad- 
dress to H. P. Clearwater, 1187-H St., 
Hallowell, Maine, U.S. A., will receive a 
copy of this valuable book by return mail, 
postage paid and entirely free of charge. 
If not a sufferer yourself cut out this no- 
tice and help some afflicted friend by hand- 


ing it to him. 


| sistently at 
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Ammunition Accuracy at the 
Factory 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Many small-bore 
riflemen would like to know what is going 
on at the .22 testing range at one of the big 
ammunition plants where he knows they do 
things with precision and method. 

It has been my privilege to visit some of 
the various testing ranges scattered thruout 
the eastern section of the United States 
and to observe how those responsible for 
.22 ammunition accuracy attain the results 
and check on the various operations of 
turning out the best possible .22 ammuni- 
tion. 

From what I can gather, based on fairly 
first hand knowledge, the result of observa- 
tion, practically all of the .22 ammunition 
makers are turning out very good ammuni- 
tion, some of it perhaps is a bit better than 
the other fellow’s, but all of it is sufficient 
for average results. Of course, the small- 
bore fellow who wants 2-inch groups con- 
sistently at 100 yards and something that 
will drill the center of the “C-5” ’ target con- 
200 yards, wants to exhaust 
every possible avenue of investigation and 


| test before he finally decides which ammu- 
| nition he will shoot in the umpty-ump 
| handicap. 


Now, what the small-bore expert wants 
to know is, will the ammunition he uses 
group 2 inches in diameter at 100 yards, 1 
inch in diameter at 50 yards, and % of an 
inch in diameter at 25 yards? The answer 
is, no. Will it do this sometimes? The 
answer obviously is, yes. The question next 
is, Which ammunition will do it most often? 
The answer is, get some of each and shoot 
with muzzle rest and telescope sight and 
find out for yourself. We all know that 
every individual rifle has its own individual 
peculiarities and that it will shoot one 
brand better than the other. 

When the factory tests ammunition it 
uses standard equipment which means that 
this covers the ground from the machine 
rest itself and including the pressure and 
velocity instruments as well as certain 
types of standard rifles. There is a certain 
standard that all ammunition must attain 
to be passed by the inspection department. 

When a “lot” of ammunition is being 
brought thru the factory it is desired, of 
course, to know whether that ammunition 
is sufficiently accurate to eventually 
out of the factory and into the hands of the 
consumer, therefore, samples are taken and 
fired from the machine rest in a rifle that 
has known accuracy. Practically all of the 
testing is done on indoor covered ranges at 
100 yards distance. The testing is usually 
done in five ten-shot groups and the target 
moves for each ten shots in order to give 
the tester five ten-shot groups and one 
fifty-shot composite, which is the perma- 
nently fixed cardboard in front of the tar- 
gets. In this way it is possible to ascertain 
whether the ammunition will make 2-inch 
ten-shot groups and the composite will tell 
what are the extreme vertical and the ex- 
treme horizontal measurements. 

Personally, I know of no more interest- 
ing job at the factory than testing .22 am- 
munition. The firer at the machine rest 
loads and fires and looks thru a telescope at 
the group in a mechanical manner which 
suggests long experience and familiarity 
with the work. He needs no measurements 
to tell him whether a lot of ammunition is 
fair, good, or excellent. The grouping of 
the shots speaks for itself and the eye 
measures instantly and accurately. Many 


pass 


| freak groups are recorded. We know of ten- 


shot groups the size of a dime. Many fine 


| nine-shot groups are made that could be 
| covered by a dime, but one always wants to 


stray away from the main group. The re- 


sults obtained on the indoor machine rest 
are quite conclusive because the human 
equation is practically eliminated and me- 
chanically there is nothing left to chance. 

It can be said for the factories that they 
are constantly striving to better their prod- 
ucts and experimenting always to bring 
their product to a high standard. 

1 ee Frank J. Kanrs. 


What Law Enforcement Will Do 


Editor Outdoor Life :—I have been great- 
ly interested in the controversy regarding 
this anti-gun-toting legislation in which 
every red-blooded American should take 
an active interest. 

In Broome County, New York, where I 
live, in 1921 there were eleven murders; in 
1922 there were nine murders. Then the 
taxpayers got tired of this contempt for 
law and the big expense for murder trials 
and two of the 1922 bunch were convicted 
and sent to the electric chair in Sing Sing. 
Result—not another murder in this county 
in over two years. And there are over 
2,000 revolver permits issued here. 

This is the first time anyone has paid the 
death penalty for a killing in this county 
in over fifty years and we had anywhere 
from two to as high as seventeen homicides 
per year for that time. 

Now, what is the reason for so much 
crime? Is it because everybody has a gun 
or is it because of the leniency of the courts 
and the juries? Judge for yourself. 

The figures quoted above can be verified 
by the records in the offices of the District 
Attorney and County Judge. That’s where 
I got them. 

If McAdoo or Copeland or anyone else 
who thinks as they do believe they can 
laugh this off they are hereby invited to 
come to this county and try to do it. Twen- 
ty murders in two years with the Sullivan 
anti-gun-toting law strictly enforced and 
not a one in over two years when justice is 
meted out to only two of them. They get 
the guns if they want them, but they hesi- 
tate to use them when the electric chair is 
in sight. 

I want to tell the world how this thing 
has worked out in this county and I wish I 
might present the official records before 
the public and our law makers for them to 
ponder on before they frame any more 
such laws to infringe on the liberties of 
our people. Gro. H. TreapweE . 

is Pee a 





Automatic vs. Revolver 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Why do we read 
so much these days about the merits of the 
automatic pistol? In what way, if any, 
does it compare with the revolver for self 
defense? When I seen a bank messenger, 
special officer, guard watchman going 
around with an “automatic” hanging on 
him I wonder if he realizes what a fix he 
would be in if he ever had to use it in a 
hurry. A perfect fit in a Heiser holster, 
quick draw pattern and all that, wouldn’t 
mean anything; not if the other fellow had 
a revolver. Our “automatic” friend would 
be “jus’ bout ruined” by the time he got 
that safety catch released and ready for 
action. And then suppose the first cart- 
ridge should fail to explode! Pull that 
sleeve back, shake the bum one out and let 
‘er down easy. Just order a coffin for the 
fellow behind that awful automatic! 

How many police departments thruout 
the country are armed with automatic pis- 
tols? If this type of shooting iron is so 
good why don’t they use them? No, there 
is just one reliable side arm and that is a 
revolver. I would rather pack old C. T.’s 
single action peacemaker than the best 
automatic ever made. Let some of these 
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automatic cranks take a good look at an 
Officers’ model Colt! Ever see a Packard 
or a Lincoln? Same thing. There is a gun, 
my brother sportsmen, that will be ready 
and sure to go when you want it to; no 
safety catches to fool with—just draw and 
start shooting. 

We read of many accidents with firearms 
and the biggest per cent are caused by auto- 
matics. The revolver is by far the most 





fool-proof, and anyone who knows much | 
about guns will tell you so. | 

Would like to hear some more from our | 
friend C. T. and his old peacemaker. 

Mich. H. W. ANpbrEws. 

Springfields Used by Custer 

Editor Outdoor Life:—In your issue of 
October is a letter from E. R. Cawood in 
regard to what guns were used at the Cus- 
ter fight. As I have made an exhaustive 
study of this battle for upward of twenty- 
five years, I think I am in a position to re- 
ply to his inquiry. 

The arm used by the Seventh Cavalry in 
the battle of the Little Big Horn, June 25, 
1876, was the .45-70 Springfield carbine, 
single-shot. No other arm was used unless 
it Was some private gun by officers or ci- 
vilian packers who were with the pack 
train. I believe Custer himself used his 
own private arm—a Remington, but the 
caliber I do not know. 

Mr. Cawood says there are saber cuts on 
the gun he has, which he says was used in 
this battle. Allow me to state that no sa- 
bers whatever were carried by the Seventh | 
Cavalry in the Little Big Horn fight, as 
they were considered an encumbrance and 
were not worn or carried on this particular 
expedition—not even an officer carried 
sword or saber—in spite of the fact that 
artists and others often picture Custer as 
standing in the midst of his men with an 
uplifted saber in one hand. 

My authority regarding the arm used by | 
the Seventh Cavalry is Col. Chas. A. Var-| 
num of San Francisco, who fought with the | 
Reno battalion in the Little Big Horn bat- | 
tle. I never have inquired what ae 

| 


was used, but am sure it was the .45 Colt 
army pattern. I do know, however, that it | 
was NOT a cap-and-ball affair, but used | 
metallic cartridges. | 
The arms used by the Indians were varied | 
and many. There were many Winchester | 
Model 1873, Henry repeaters, Sharps car- 
bines, as well as bows and arrows galore. 
They were far better armed than the cav- 
alry. KE. A. BRININSTOOL. 


Calif. 


New A.& A.Goods / 


Lefever Arms Company | 

Makes it a practice to chamber 20-bore Lefevers 
for the long 234-inch cases when so requested, | 
also chambers the 12-gauge for the 3-inch am- | 
munition on request without extra charge. If guns | 
that are chambered for shorter cases are sent | 
back to the factory to be chambered for the | 
more powerful ammunition, this can be done at | 
a moderate charge. } 








} 
United States Cartridge Company 
This company has sent figures for the velocity | 
of .38-40 with 5%-inch barrel and with 7%-inch. | 
The figures are interesting enough to publish be- 
cause they definitely show the difference in energy 
and velocity as between a 5% and a 7%-inch bar- 
rel. Ballistics, .32-40: barrel, 5%4-inch; velocity, 
984; energy, 327 pounds; .38-40 with 7%-inch: 
velocity, 1,015; energy, 412 pounds. 
Western Cartridge Company 
This company is announcing a new Super X 
shell, 10-bore, Field case, length 27% inches, 
loaded with No. 93 powder, 15% ounces of shot, 
sizes BB, 2, 3, 4, 5 and 6 chilled. This is %-ounce 
heavier shot charge than was previously obtaina- 
ble in 10-bore cartridges. This load marks the 
completion of the Super X line, which is now ob- 
tainable in 10, 12, 16, 20 and 410-bore. 
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Price 
Reduced to 


$57.50 42 
See This New Model 
Especially Designed for Hunters 


Write for information telling you how you can examine this wonderful 
glass before purchasing. Take it to your home, compare it with the best 
you can find elsewhere —then 
buy what your judgment says is 
best. This glass is a special fa- 
vorite among hunters. 








Genuine 8-Power Prism Binoculars 
This is a new, genuine 8-power prism Binocular— 
not salvaged war goods. It has a large field of view, 
wonderful definition and illumination. Has every ad- 
justment for focusing accurately—precision quality 
optics. Strong construction, built for hard use; 
equipped with handsome leather case and straps—a 
quality product of largest French manufacturer. Pro- 
fessionals say 8-power is best for hunt- $ 
ing. Order now, as quantity is limited. 21 75 
Prepaid, while they last, only 
GUARANTEE 
Send money order or draft andex- 
amine this glass, or we will send 


You can arrange to examine any of C.O.D. If you do not find it worth 
these articles before purchasing. Gouble the yates, ae vou return 


or any reason whatever, your 
money will be promptly refunded. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician 


1620 Arapahoe St. Denver,, Colorado 
Importer — Manufacturer — Est. 31 Years 


We have imported prism binoculars 
at $21.75 up (see illustration and de- 
scription). Hunting and target tele- 
scopes, $5 up. Observation and astro- 
nomical telescopes, $35 up. 























\ The Picture Magazine of a thou- 
ang | e sand thrills for those who love 
The BODY BEAUTIFUL, Mind 


Intellectual, Soul Intuitional. Will add much to your health, 
wealth, happiness, character, understanding and appreciation 
»f Art, Nature and Life. Different, nothing like1it. You must 
see and read it. Beautiful Roto-print pictures of birds, animals, 
scenery, Lense-art photos of the Human Figure. Educational, 
interesting, helpful. Lessons in Art and Photography, Mental 
and Physical Culture; contests, cash art assignments, etc. 
For Artists, Photographers, Teachers, Writers, Poets, Movie- 
fans, Students, THINKERS, and all who wish to develop power of Body, \ 
Mind and Soul.—Thousands of recommendations like the follow.ng: 








SEND | 
NOW 


TP CMs 





























I must say it is one of the most wonderful magazines 
printed, and I have not missed any copies for the last 
three years. J. C. M., Cottam, Ont. 

“aoe time a — we ago, 
it has been a source of inspiration to me.C. D. 
and send with $2.50 for yearly sub, or $1 YO U BE THE JUDGE 
for 4 Mo. Trial Sub. (No free samples.) 
ART AND LIFE, Dept. 2617 


You can’t loose. 
O.K. or refund 
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Kalamazoo, Mich.od 


Playaz | 


sour Buescher Saxophone 


You can do it—easy. 3 lessons free with each 
new instrument give you a quick start. Prac- 
ticing is fun because you learn so fast. And it 

| will make you popular, in demand, the center 

| of attraction everywhere you go. Always a hit. 
Even if you have failed with some other instru- 

| ment, you can learn the simplified Buescher 
Saxophone. Don’t delay. Get into the big fun. 
Any instrument sent for 6 days’ free trial. Easy 
terms if you decide to buy. Write now for 
beautiful, free literature. Address: 








“The Finest Gun in the World”’ 


Made for those who know and 
appreciate the best. Correct 
models for every kind of shoot- 
ing, in 12-, 16-, and 20-gauge— 
including the SUPER-FOX, the 
original long-range wildfowl gun. 
Write for Illustrated Catalogue 


A. H. FOX GUN COMPANY 
4648 N. 18th Street 


Philadelphia 


IN 





Buescher Band Instrument Co. - 








1194 Buescher Block Elkhart, Indiana 














U. S. HEADQUARTERS 
MAUSER & LUGER Arms 
Long Luger Barrels. Repairing. 

Rifles, Shotguns, Over and Unders, 

Trapguns, Automatics, Drillings, 

Ammunition. Zeiss Binoculars. 
Ill, Catalog 25c in Stamps 

A. F. STOEGER, /nc. 

224 East 42nd St., New York 


bee a 


CD GRIFFIN & HOWE, INC. 
Makers of High Grade Rifles, Acces- 
sories and Equipment for Sportsmen, Target Shooters 
and Wilderness Hunters. Telephone 6663 Caledonia 


234 to 240 East 39th Street New York 
Five minutes walk from Grand Central Station 
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Learn Furcraft 


At Home, Evenings, in Your Spare Time | | 


Be a furrier. Learn by mailto repair | | 

and renovate furs; also to make up all | 

kinds of fur garments. We teach by| 
mail fur making, cleaning, repair- 
ing, renewing, glazing, ironing and 
fur storage. Easily and quickly you learn 
our secret processes. Uncrowded field for 

men and women. Big profits await you. 


$390 an Hour 


Greatest of all opare. time employments. | 
Fascinating work — pleasant and prof- 












itable, no peddling. rnings — within 
80 days, and constantly increase ousands 
of fur garments need Furc 
right now in your community. 


Go Into Business! 


Earn while bg learn, then open a fur sho) 

or store. Be in business for yourself. 8 
show you how and help you get started! Here 
is the open door tofinancial independence and | 
a life business—a truly wonderful opportu-| 
nity. Investigate this high class business 
Now, Today! Write for illustrated 


FREE BOOK 


Tells you all about this greatest of - I Spare| 
Time Money Making Businesses. 
how to get into this uncrowded gas 
ield, where big profits await RS) 
‘ou. Opportunities in every neigh- 
borhood. Be first. Write 

today for illustrated free 
book and get complete details. Book 
fs free. No obligation. Write vend * 













MIRAKEL Vest-Pocket 


BINOCULARS 


Fine for hunters, geologists, naturalists, and gener- | 
al use; or for the whole family at the theatre. Weighs | 
only 5 oz, and carried easily. 





| 
“The Mirakel 
is the most sur- | 
prising glass; | 
large field, 
sharp. Glad to 
get these light, | 
vest-pocket bi- 
noculars. 


—J.M.Murdock 
A splendid gift 


—send fora 
pair. 





e s 
Fiala Patent Sleeping Bag 
Only scientifically correct bag; weighs about 5 lbs. | 
Fine for outdoor winter hikes and sleeping. 
Write for Circulars 


FIALA OUTFITS, E-25 Warren shasta New York | 





Free Booklet on 
“How to Ski” 


Skiing i Is an easy sport 
to learn if you start right. 
The essentials are the 
above booklet and 
a pair of 


Northland Skis 


—the choice of expert and 
beginner. Made from select- \; 
ed woods by the world’s larg- 

est ski manufacturer. Look for 
the deer-head trade mark. 




















NORTHLAND 
SKI MFG. CO. 
8 Merriam Park, St. Paul, Minn. 














AGenuine § 
Side Ejec- 
tor Revol- 
ver, 6 shot, 


-38and.32- 
20 cal., 5 and 6-inch p barrel 


$27.50 value. SPECIAL 
.30-cal. Luger : -$19.5) 
'25-cal Ortgies - 8.75 
.32-cal. Ortgies : a 


ALL GUNS BRAND NEW. Send for our latest Celadon. 
Send No Money— Pay Postman. 
COMMERCIAL JEWELRY COMPANY 
Dept. B-75 





1008 Liberty Ave. Pittsburgh, Pa. 


| of the 


| What’s wrong? 














EDITED BY CAPT. CHAS. ASKINS 
(Inquirers who wish their answers sent by mail [only a small percentage are published] will please 


enclose 2 cents for postage. 
the Denver office. 


again.) 


Correspondents in this department will please address Captain Askins at 
If an answer is not received it is because complete address was not given. 


Write 








Recoil 
I have heard and read a great deal on the sub- 
| ject of “‘recoil” of arms. Now, I know its a big 


subject and since I have been shooting high- 
power rifles of late I find recoil a much larger 
subject than I could ever believe before. The 
question is, ‘“‘Does any concern, or any arms 
companies, make or manufacture a_ high-power 
rifle or cartridges capable of falling a_ black, 
| brown or grizzly bear, moose, caribou or deer 
without having a terrific explosion, a terrific 
recoil and shock back of it, which almost racks 
the shooter to pieces after firing it. I shot a .505 
Hoffman rifle held snug to the shoulder and 
aimed perfectly at a ball set upon a stick at 600 
yards and a large building, an old barn, set in 
the rear. Well, I thought I was discharging an 
old brass cannon. The muzzle went up in the 
air, the stock went down and my shoulder with 
it, the bullet never even hit the side of the barn 
and the fellows with me went, some where else 


| too (I didn’t blame them any). Did Teddy Roose- 
| velt ever shoot a gun like that at an elephant 


over in the jungle? If he did he must have had 
a couple of bamboo stilts in the rear to support 
him or some negro natives ready to catch his 
fall. I did the same with a Newton, a .Mann- 
licher and even the .30-30 Winchester and the .32 


| Winchester Special give me all the shocking pow- 


er I care to have in my shoulder in just discharg- 
ing the gun once. It appears to me the new 
guns are made too light. The iron and weight 
gun is not there enough to handle the 
jar of the cartridge when exploded. The only 
gun which appears to be heavy enough to reduce 
nearly all the recoil so it is not really felt is the 
1890 Winchester .22 long rifle. 

I believe some of these hunters I hear about 
enjoy shooting these cannons. I don’t see any 
sport in having a shoulder almost torn off, and I 
am no tender and lighty constructed fellow either. 
Do all these high-power rifles 
shoot like that. I’d hate to be the fellew who 
came across three or four grizzly bears all at once 
with a Hoffman or Newton gun for protection. 
I’d be more afraid of the gun than I would the 
bears. And marksmanship—why, say, the mo- 
ment you pull the shock is there. The sight is 
off and you're lucky you didn’t lose your _eye- 
sight or your shou'der or get kicked over and 
down. How do you overcome that? How do 
you keep that bead and aim upon your object 
when the recoil will immediately throw you off? 
That is the question to be considered. I’d like to 
hear someone who thoroly understands this say 
a few lines. I have a Colt .45 automatic army 
style revolver and a .88 Iver Johnson. I shoot 
them very often just as easy as a little .22 short 
no jar, good marksmanship, terrific 
smashing power behind each, yet. the rifles, be- 
lieve me, they're all wicked on recoil and I’ve 
never seen any big cartridge shooting gun that 
wasn't. Well, there’s a reason. Can you name it? 
I can’t.—E. N. Denton, N. Y. 

Answer.—You have stated the case very well 
of the man who doesn’t like recoil in a rifle. A 
series of arguments have appeared in Outdoor 
Life on recoil in rifles and its effect on accuracy. 
Some maintain that the recoil of a rifle has no 
| effect on its accuracy, while others seem to hold 
| somewhat with you. I wish you would shoot 
that big Hoffman rifle and give us your opinion 
as to whether or not accuracy is affected by the 
recoil. Chauncey Thomas says that the rifle 


———D Teer vil, 


| doesn’t bother him a bit. All it does to him 
| when shooting prone is to shove him back along 


the ground a few feet, but he doesn’t have any 
trouble to crawl right back to where he was, and 
that is all there is to it. Roosevelt tells of shoot- 
ing one of these big guns, not quite so large as 


| the .505, and the sound of it caused his guide to 


start bleeding at the nose and ears—didn’t hurt 
Roosevelt any. There is this to be said about the 
big guns, they might knock a man down and 
otherwise treat him pretty rough, but they 


wouldn’t be nearly so hard on him as the fore- 
foot of an elephant, standing right on his stom- 
ach, which is where an elephant always puts his 
foot. If you can find any sort of big game rifle 
which doesn’t kick, you are capable of working 
a rabbit’s foot on the devil. The nearest thing 
to it would be the Winchester .25-35, which if it 
came in a 10-pound rifle would be considerably 
like the old-time muzzle-loaders in the way it 
sounded and felt on discharge. That kind of gun 
would kill big game but great care would have 
to be taken about where the game was struck. It 
is a fact that most people are not a bit like you 
in the regard they have for recoil. They are not 
satisfied that a Springfield ‘as is” kicks hard 
enough, but they want the rifle with 4 to 6 
inches of the barrel cut off and the weight re- 
duced 2 or 3 pounds, whereupon I suppose the 
kick feels just right, and they hit where they 
hold.—Editor. 


Remodeling the Stevens 
Il have a Stevens single shot heavy .22 long 
target rifle. I want it bored to take the .25-20 
single-shot cartridge. Who can you recommend 
for the job? I wrote Peterson of Denver, but 
never received a reply.—A. E. Howell, Mont. 


Answer.—Peterson is so overworked that he 
will not reply to letters. Try Von Lengerke & 
Antoine, South Wabash, Chicago, Ill. They have 
a good gunsmith and ought to be able to do this 
work for you. It is understood by you that when 
this rifle is bored for a center-fire cartridge some 
sort of change will have to be made in the firing 
pin, which must hit center instead of to one side. 
—Fditor. 


Probably a Beaumont, Mr. Jurgens 

I hope that the following will be a satisfactory 
answer to Mr. Jurgens’ questions with respect to 
the photo on page 494 of the June, 1925, number 
of Outdoor Life. If I am not mistaken, the rifle 
is a Beaumont, evidently made at Delft, the Neth- 
erlands. I am sure of this, if the main spring is 
V shape (not coiled) and placed in the bolt han- 
dle, which is then made in two parts (this can 
be clearly seen). The trigger guard of the Beau- 
mont is not quite rounded, but shows a square 
angle at the rear. The reason why the Beaumont 
rifle was made is: After the war of 1870 between 
France and Germany the French discarded the 
Chassepot, and the Germans the needle rifle. The 
French army was provided with the Gras rifle, 
the Prussian with the Mauser rifle. These arms 
were black powder, single shot, bolt action rifles, 
of approximately .45 caliber. The Beaumont 
rifle was issued to the Dutch (and to the Dutch 
East Indian) army in order to keep abreast of 
the times. This rifle has rendered excellent serv- 
ices in several colonial wars, and could stand a 
great deal of abuse—perhaps more than the rolling 
block Remington, once the favorite arm for na- 
tive troops. In the eighties, when the Germans 
had provided their Mauser rifles with tubular 
magazines, the Dutch Beaumont was improved a 
little by a rather awkward box magazine (Lee 
system). In 1895, the Mannlicher .256 was is- 
sued to the Dutch army, and the Beaumont was 
discarded. I would not advise Mr. Jurgens to go 
on using .43 Egyptian cartridges, for something 
worse than a loose eye tooth might happen to 
him. Messrs. de Beaumont & Co., of Roermond, 
the Netherlands, will be able to give information 
as to Beaumont cartridges, which are sold in the 
Netherlands. I do not know whether they can 
be imported into the United States. It may be 
that .48 Egyptian and Beaumont cartridges are 
identical—N. Beets, Can. 

Answer.—Thank you for the information your 
letter contains on the Beaumont rifle. It will 
prove very entertaining to students of old-time 
rifles as well as giving Mr. Jurgens the informa- 
tion he wants. The .43-caliber cartridge, known 
as the 43 Egyptian, was made for the Beau- 
mont rifle. Another and longer .43-caliber cart- 
ridge was called the .43 Spanish.—Editor. 
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Loads for the .256 Newton and .30-40 

I am writing you in regards to a few different 
loads for .256 Newton and .30-40 Winchester sin- 
gle shot. What would be the best load of 129- 
grain Western bullet, for 200 to 300 yards for 
.256 Newton? I would like to get a very accur- 
ate load for coyotes and one that would shoot 
very flat and have good punch to it as a coyote 
has a lot of vitality. Also give a good load for 
short range of 129-grain bullet for .256. I think 
I read in Outdoor Life you had a .256 Newton. 
I have one of old batch made before war and 
have shot it several times, I should say 5,000 
rounds. I had a dandy load for the .256 for 100 
yards. It was 20 grains Lightning and 129- 
grain bullet. But Lightning is too snappy. I 
won several turkeys with it and could stay in 
the 10-ring at 100 yards, muzzle rest shooting on 
4-inch bull’s-eye. Now, about the .30-40, I will 
describe it to you so you can tell me what weight 
bullets are best, also whether boat-tail or flat 
base. It is a No. 3, 30-inch barrel and was 
rifled and throated by Niedner. It has double set 
triggers and is surely a fine gun in and out. I 
would like loads for 100, 200 and 300 yards as 
about all matches we have here are for turkeys. 
Also I have three telescopes, one 6X Hensoldt 
with R. Noske mountings I use on the .30-40 
and a single shot .22 Winchester musket; one 4X 
Hensoldt I use on the .256 Newton for hunting, 
which has Noske mounting also; and one A5 
Winchester Telescope I use on 30-inch Marlin 
lever action repeater. I want to ask your opinion 
of Hensoldt Telescopes and Noske mountings. I 
have had very good success with them. Do you 
consider 6X Hensoldt good enough for fine tar- 
get shooting?—Bert H. Taylor, Wyo. 


Answer.—I got very fine targets out of the 
.256 Newton using 37 grains of Du Pont No. 16 
powder and the Western 129-grain bullet. The 
velocity should be around 2,700 feet and _ tra- 
jectory pretty flat. You can increase the pow- 
der charge to 40 grains if you like, but in that 
case weigh the charges. Velocity should then be 
about 2,850 feet. Higher velocities I consider 
objectionable because of metal fouling. The short 
range load is same bullet and 14 grains of Du 
Pont No. 80. This load, if your barrel is in 
perfect condition, is capable of shooting into a 
2-inch ring at 100 yards, anyhow it did for me. 
For the 30 Army, short range load, I’d use the 
same powder charge of No. 80 powder and the 
150-grain bullet. Other bullets would work, but 
this one is heavy enough for the velocity. For 
200-yard work I’d try the 170-grain boat-tail 
or flat base, think there wouldn’t be much differ- 
ence in shooting at this range, and for powder 
you could use 40 grains of No. 16 or if you 
prefer a lighter load 35 grains of No. 18 Du 
Pont. Same load would work at 300 yards, with 
preference given to the heavier charge and 16 
powder. The Hensoldt telescope and the Noske 
mounts are O. K.—Editor. 


The 20-Bore and Pass Shooting 

Last fall I bought a Lefever 20, double, 26- 
inch barrels, modified and full. This was bought 
for ducks. Now, I notice you claim the 20 not 
strong enough for pass shooting. I had a fierce 
season with that gun but blamed it on the fact 
that I was not holding close enough because of 
the following test: A friend of mine who has 
the very same gun in 12-gauge grade, bore and 
length of barrel, lent it to me for comparison. 
The shells used were Super X No. 6 shot. The 
target was a piece of beaver board 24x24 inches. 
The first trial was at 30 yards, the second at 45 
yards and the third at 75 yards. First two were 
open barrels, last choke. Results were surpris- 
ing at all three targets. On No. 1 target with the 
20, only shot outside of hole torn thru center 
could be counted. How many went thru there 
I do not know. On No. 3 every shot from 20- 
gauge went thru, of the 64 from the 12 only 
49 went thru. Later I stacked this Lefever up 
against the hardest shooting gun around here, a 
Parker 12, 28-inch barrels, shooting into a 2x4 
at 80 measured yards. Eleven of my shot buried 
themselves, while 12 of his stared us in the face. 
What’s the answer? Maybe it’s the gun but I 
thought it was me. What gun and load is best 
for pass shooting?—Bushnell Merrill, R. I. 


Answer.—Never mind what I said about the 
20 not being equal to the 12. If you have a 20 
that will beat a 12, that’s fine. Must be in that 
particular gun or in the ammunition. If I had a 
20-bore gun that was outshoeting a standard 12 
of like choke with a particular shell, I’d just 
stick to that shell. I doubt if you can do better 
for pass shooting than to use Super X with No. 6 
shot anyhow.—Editor. 














PICTURES OF 
THE GREAT WEST 


TFoaroy is the time 
to select 
Areal holiday <ift 


























These pictures are from our process of lishing C paintings 
done in oil (not destructible), size 11x14. They rival the originals 
in beauty and brilliancy. Price, $2.00. Plain in colors, $1.00. 


Send 5c postage for Catalogue 
525 Fourteenth Street DENVER 
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rman ere Shotgun 
12 and 16 Gauge 





All Stocks and Fore-ends Checkered 
pucks are now flying South, giving to thousands the greatest of out- 


door sports. The experienced Duck-Hunter swears by the Browning; a timely tip 
to the beginner. 


Drop in at your dealer’s to see the Browning. It’s the duck gun par-excellence. 


BROWNING ARMS COMPANY OGDEN, UTAH 











Medals awarded at Paris, 
Chicago and St. Louis 
orld Fairs. 


Awarded for highest art in 
Taxidermy 


PROF. STAINSKY 


Formerly Chicago’ 's Fovemast, Taxidermist 
of N 





His creations in plastic art, dito the natural life-like 
reproductions of your valued trophies, is the work of a 
master and deep student of nature. As the originator 
of the plastic art in taxidermy he has discovered the 
only perfect way of preserving trophies true to life. 
We have numerous letters from the world’s greatest 
hunters, expressing appreciation for the perfect work 
he has done for them. We save you money. 


MADAM STAINSKY 


Creates Ladies’ Furs, Searfs, Coats, ete., in the latest and 
most elegant styles, from Wild Cats, Foxes, Coyotes, 
Beavers—in fact, from any skins. We also remodel 
furs you already have. Our work is done according 
toe the dictates of skill and 35 years’ experience, and 
every garment created represents the highest type of 
workmanship. 


Our f Ch is T ; 


STAINSKY FUR & TAXIDERMY COMPANY 
Established 1874 COLORADO SPRINGS, COLO. 





Awarded Columbian Exposition 


Awarded Columbian Exposition 





Send for Prices 















FISHING TACKLE 


NO CATALOGS THAT’S FIT FOR FISHING 


E. H. STEUCK 1127 17th St., Denver, Colo. 


All Kinds of REPAIRING 
Dealersin GUNS, PISTOLS, AMMUNITION, SPORTSMEN’S CLOTHING, POCKET CUTLERY, ETC. 






















po WM. J. HACKMEIER | 
U.S. ARMY KRAG CARBINES TAXIDERMIST 

1898 stocks. the Coatioes ee Pee ee $ Skins Tanned, Furs Dressed 

either new or have been refinish by the Rugs 


ee and equal to new-.-........------ 









mu ls Sport Rifles $14.00 
Soret. A Sotgna $4359 | Sorefid’45 Carbines . 3-80 1834 Eddy Street 
aes ae ite Kee not Coeee San Francisco, California 


























w. stoKes KIRK, 1627-AR, N. 10th St., Phila., Pa, 
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OUTDOOR LIFE 
HUNTING SCALES 


(Pat. by J. A. McGuire) 


Why guess? Your 
friends will only smile 
when you tell them the 
estimated weight of that 
trophy. With a pair of 
OUTDOOR LIFE Hunt- 
ing Scales in your knap- 
sack you are prepared 
to give them the exact 
weight of the big game 
killed on yourtrip. That 
will be convincing. 
Made with two grada- 
tions; one side weighs 
up to 300 pounds when 
weight is suspended by 
large hook and ring; ca- 
pacity ofother side when 
using small hook and 
ring, 40 pounds, 

Strong enough for the 
big-game hunter, yet 
weighs only % pound. 
With the hooksand rings 
folded the scales occupy 
@ space the size of a 
sandwich. 


Price $2 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUB. CO. 
1824 Curtis Street DENVER, COLO. 











Camping in Comfort 


By JOHN A. DONOVAN, M.D.,F.A.C.S. 


Joint author of ‘*The Modern Rifle,” 
and member of National Champion- 
ship Rifle Team, N. R. A., 1911. 
Every phase of the camping game from A 
to Izzard is covered in this book, including 
suggestions for clothing, footwear, camera, 
glasses, waterproofing, fireproofing, cooking 
utensils, sleeping bags, guns, foods, etc. 
70c Postpaid 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street Denver, Colorado 











There are more than a hundred original photo- 


graphs in Sutton’s new book 


AN AFRICAN HOLIDAY 


No expense has | 
been spared in 
illustrating this | 
book. There are | 
over a hundred | 
interesting pic- | 
tures which form 
a special feature 
of the book. 
They are from 
original photo- 
graphs and they | 
graphically con- | 
vey the experi- 
ence of Sutton| 
and his party on| 
their trip from| 
the coast intothe 
African interior. 


$2.35 


POSTPAID 














Fill out and mail this order form toda 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: 


Please send me______copies of the new book 


by Dr. Richard L. Sutton— “An African Holiday.” 
Enclosed find $_-___--- , or send C.O.D, 





Old Model Newton 

Recently a sportsman friend of mine becoming 
suddenly financially embarrassed decided to dis- 
pose of all his outdoor gear, among which was 
an old model Newton .30-06 tho in brand new 
condition having fired a full am- 
munition, equipped with sling and swivels, Lyman 
48 sight rear, Lyman ivory front, high 
grade carrying case, saddle scabbard and several 
fresh ammunition. This outfit he has 
offered to me for a song. It looks great and 
fits me perfectly but wouldn’t have it as a gift 
if some of the criticisms regarding Newton rifles 


never box of 
bead 


boxes of 


are correct. In the first place is it safe with 
full factory loads? Does the take-down feature 
tend to weaken the entire rifle, will it shoot 
loose, and were these arms worth what the fac- 
tory asked for them when they were new? In 


assembling rifle how tight does barrel have to be 
drawn to forestock by screw operated by floor 
plate and will rifle be harmed in any way by the 
use of an adapter to fire pistol cartridges? In my 
estimation the rifle in appearance is all that could 
and whether I own it or pass it up 
the opinion you and your 
answers to my questions for which I sincerely 
thank you in advance.—W. H. Thorpe, Calif. 
this old 
you are 
moderate 


be desired 


depends on express 


not know all about 
Model of Newton rifle, but rather think 
in darned good luck to get it at a 
price. The .30-'06 is a fine cartridge, next to 
the .256 the that Newton used. I believe 
the rifle is right in about every respect, tho I’d 
rather have it without the take-down feature. 
This won’t harm it much if any, however. The 
rifle is not weakened by being made a take-down, 
and the only difference is that if the barrel doesn’t 
go back into place perfectly, there might be 
slight variations in center of impact. Any num- 
ber of rifles have been made take-down, however, 
and no fault found with them. I think you will 
have no fault to find with this gun either. I do 
not know what the gun sold at when new, but it 
worth $60 anyhow. The Lyman 48, 
sling, and scabbard should add about $20 to the 
rifle. It wouldn’t seem necessary to me to put 
extraordinary force into tightening that screw. 
I’d put it fairly tight, however, and not take it 
down than I had to. I am not very 
keen about adapters and pistol cartridges. The 
right thing to do is to load and shoot reduced 
from the regular shell, and that is a 
simple business. This Newton rifle, using a 
150-grain bullet, backed by 15 grains of No. 
SO Du Pont will keep ten shots in an 
inch ring at 50 yards, and maybe considerably 
finer than that. Your cartridge, in my 
experience, will require a 38-inch circle to contain 
Editor. 


Answer.—I do 


best 


ought to be 


any more 


charges 


powder, 
pistol 


ten shots. 


Peep Sight for Poor Vision 
Will you kindly advise me about the sights for 
Model 55 .30-caliber Winchester rifle with 
57 years old and wear long- 


the new 
24-inch barrel? I am 


distance glasses when shooting. The rifle has 
factory rear sight and Lyman gold bead front 
sight, and I find it blurs. I can’t draw a good 


What would 
Aterman, 


bead unless the light is just right. 


you advise for a rear sight?—C. W. 
Calif. 

Answer.—A tang peep sight is no doubt what 
you need. I am about in your fix myself, and 


have to use a peep sight.” Suppose you try D. W. 
King, Call Building, San Francisco, Calif., for 
one of his micrometer tang peep sights. The cost 
is not great and the sight should be nearly per- 
fect for your use. The advantage of these lever- 
action guns is that you can place a tang sight on 
them. Your rifle has the prettiest lines of any 
lever-action that I have seen and ought to be fine 
on deer.—Fditor. 


Krag, Springfield, Russian 7.62 mm. 

Will the .80-40 Krag chamber the regulation 
service cartridge? What is the meaning of the 
40 and similar numbers after other calibers? Zs 
the action of the Krag anything like that of the 
Springfield? When was the Remington 7 mm. 
single shot rifle introduced and did it figure in 
any of the military campaigns of the United 
States? Is it an accurate target rifle? What are 
the ballistics of the Remington Russian army ri- 
fle in the 7.62 mm. or is it the 7.65 mm. caliber? 


Why is the cartridge of the Savage .250-3000 
smaller in diameter than the .30-06?—W. Will- 
mann, Mo. 

Answer.—The .30-40 Krag will not take the 


service cartridge, the Krag is a rimmed shell and 
the Springfield a rimless, and besides the Krag 
action is not strong enough for the pressure of 
the service cartridge. The 40 in .30-40 and .382- 
40, .38-40 and so forth used to refer to the 


amount of powder in the shell. It doesn’t do 
that any more, and is used simply to identify 
the cartridge. The action of the Krag is a good 
deal like that of the Springfield, but the bolt has 
but one lug on it instead of two as in the Spring- 
field. The Krag is supposed to withstand a pres- 
sure of about 40,000 pounds, the Springfield 55,- 
000. I do not know when the Remington and 
Remington-Lee were introduced. Something like 
thirty years ago, I think. The rifle never figured 
in any of the United States army campaigns, best 
of my knowledge. The 6 mm. Remington did, 
but not the 7 mm. The 7 mm. is one of the most 
accurate cartridges made and must have proven 
so in the Remington. Ballistics of the Russian 
7.62, as made by the United States Cartridge 
Company: weight of bullet, 145 grains; velocity, 
2,900 feet; energy, 2,709 foot-pounds. The Sav- 
age .250 is a smaller bullet than the .30 or .300. 
You will see that there should be a difference in 
size between the 25/100 of an inch and 30/100. I 
believe the base or head of the shell is about the 
same.—Editor. 





Tang Sight for Savage 

Will the No. 200 King peep sight, made by D. 
W. King of San Francisco, Calif., fit the Model 
1899 G .250-3000-caliber Savage rifle? This rifle, 
as you perhaps know, has two holes tapped and 
threaded in the upper tang. These are filled with 
blank screws. The Savage company states in its 
description of the rifle that the holes are for a 
peep sight, but does not state what make of sight. 
—J. E. Scott, Mo. 

Answer.—The King peep sight will fit any rifle 
that is made for a tang-peep. It should therefore 
fit your rifle, and is one of the best of all peep 
sights made to fit the tang. At the price I think it 
is the best, owing to the micrometer elevation and 
windage. If your dealer has none of these sights, 
write to D. W. King, Call Building, San Fran- 
cisco, Calif., mentioning the make of your rifle.— 
Editor. a 

Ten-Gauge Loads 

I want some information on 10-gauge ammuni- 
tion and guns. Is there any company loading 10- 
gauge shells with 1%-ounce of shot? If so, 
where? Would this be a practicable load? If 
not, why not? What is the heaviest No. 10 shell 
loaded? Would the standard choke bored high 
grade 10-gauge gun handle such a load as I men- 
tion, or would special boring be necessary? How 
would this combination compare with a Magnum 
2 bore for patterns, and killing 
range? I refer to the 3-inch 12-gauge shell. What 
length of shell would be necessary in a 10-gauge 
for 1% ounces of shot and a suitable powder 
charge? Would a 2%-inch shell handle this load? 
—E. P. Kreimendahl, Ohio. 

Answer.—The Winchester Repeating Arms 
Company is loading 10-bore shells with Du Pont 
Oval Powder and 1% ounces of shot. The U. S. 
Cartridge Company is loading Ajax shells with 
the same powder and 15 ounces of shot. Both 
shells are the same length, 27% inches, which is 
long enough for the load. Ordinary 10-bore guns 
of a weight of 9 pounds and better ought to be 
all right for these loads. I’d expect more power 
from these 10-bore loads in guns adapted to them 
than can be had from any 12-bore. No special 
boring would be required.—Editor. 


evenness of 


Wants 10-Gauge Specifications 

[I am ordering a 10-gauge No. 4 Ithaca and 
would very much appreciate your advice as to 
chambering. Have a 3-inch 12 double and was 
wondering if I had better get 3-inch chambers 
in the 10. I believe 27-inch is standard but will 
this length handle 4% drams of powder and 1% 
ounces of shot? This gun is for use on ducks, 


geese, foxes and crows. Most of our shooting 
is at long range and I think I will get both 
barrels full choke. Also, do you prefer straight 


of pistol grip on a double? This gun will not be 
single trigger but will be an ejector gun, 32-inch 
barrels, 10 pounds to 10% pounds. I want it 
as heavy as I can get it. Will 32-inch be better 


than 80-inch? Ithaca advises 32-inch?—J. H. 
Armstrong, Ont. 

Answer.—-The 2%-inch chambers should be 
found long enough. This is the length of the 


new cartridge being loaded by the Winchester 
Repeating Arms Company, containing, I under- 
stand, 45 grains of Du Pont Oval and 1% ounces 
of shot. I wouldn’t have it chambered for the 
38-inch anyhow, for you can use that length in 
the 27g-inch chambering if you want to. I am get- 
ting one of these 10-bore guns myself and I have 
given the factory their own option as to whether 
the gun is made with straight or pistol grip. 
The 32-inch barrels are right, I guess.—Editor. 
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How About the 10-Bore? 

I am thinking of buying a 10-bore Ithaca, left | 
barrel full choke, right barrel bored to shoot a 60 | 
per cent pattern. Do you consider this a good | 
buy and is the Ithaca a real good shooting gun? 
I want the utmost in long range efficiency. If | 
you were me would you hand load any of your | 
shells with 4% drams powder and 1% ounces | 
shot, or would you just buy some factory loaded | 
shells with 4 drams powder and 1% ounces shot 
in them, which I can get from the Winchester 
Company. When I order my shells I am thinking | 
of ordering 100 loaded with No. 4 chilled, 75 with | 
No. 6 chilled and 25 with No. 3 or No. 2 chilled. 
Do you think these shot sizes all right? For the 
extreme ranges should I use 3s or 4s at ducks or 
2s or BBs at geese? My idea is that 4s chilled 
would be just right for ducks and BBs should 
be used for geese. If I hand load any of my 
shells, what powder should I use? Do you think 
it possible to kill ducks regularly with a good 
10-bore loaded with 1% ounces shot at 75 yards? 
I have a 12-bore that will do it at 60 yards using 
1% ounces shot. If a 10-gauge gun was over- 
bored to make it into a magnum, how much 
would its efficiency be increased and how many 
thousandths of an inch should it be overbored? 
Should my gun be equipped with automatic ejec- 
tor and soft rubber recoil pad?—W. F. Sanders, 
La. 

Answer.—Yes, Ithaca is a good shooting gun 
and your boring about the best I know. I would 
use the Winchester shells, with 1% ounces of 
shot, at least to begin with. Try ’em out. You 
would have to get Du Pont Oval powder if you 
hand loaded—no use to try other powders in these 
big loads. Shot sizes look pretty good to me, ac- 
cording to your specifications. I am going to try 
out such a gun as this of yours one of these 
days, and my present notion is to use 5s instead 
of either 4s or 6s. I do not know that 5s will be 
any better for long range shooting than the 4s, 
but I have a suspicion that a man falls down 
more from lack of pattern than anything else when 
he attempts very long range shooting with 1% 
ounces of shot. If he could have 2 ounces I’d say 
use 4s only. The 2s for geese are all right. Big 
shot will occasionally kill at very long ranges, 
say BBs at geese or 3s at ducks, but results are 
generally too uncertain to suit me. Your fifth 
query as to the kind of powder has been an- 
swered. About the range of this load of 4s or 
5s, the 75 yards you mention is just about the 
limit, no matter the size of shot and no matter 
the load—anything that has yet been developed 
in the way of loads or in the way-of guns up to 








a 10-bore. If we could have 8-bores I think we 


could extend the range a bit, maybe 10 yards | 


or so. If your 10 could be made into a magnum, 
English style, no chamber, it would be larger 
than an 8-bore, but I think the gun would sim- 
ply be a source of trouble, no shells for it, and 
you would be out of ammunition half the time. 
‘The Winchester Company seems to be putting up 


good ammunition for 10-bores and except for the | 


cost of it, I doubt if you could do much better 


by changing the boring or by handloading am- | 


munition.—Editor. 


Long-Range Game Shooting 
I am going hunting this year and am going 
where I can get good shooting at from 400 to 
600 yards. I took my old .32-40 that I had good 


luck with in Wisconsin the first time I went | 
hunting in California and I may as well have | 


stayed at home. I saw plenty of deer but it 
takes a .32-40 a life time to get any place. They 
are hard to beat where you get close shooting 
but | find that California is not Wisconsin. I 
have been thinking of getting a Mauser 8 mm. 
Are they good? I surely like the looks of them, 


but would like to be sure they are O. K. before | 
buying one as I never so much as shot a Mauser | 


before. I would rather have a Springfield but 
don’t know how to get one. If it’s not too much 
bother I wish you would give me the right dope 
on things. Thanking you in advance.—Shirley 
Fisher, Calif. 


| 
| 
| 
| 


Answer.—The Springfield can be had from the | 


Director of Civilian Marksmanship, War De- | 


partment, Washington, D. C., but you have to 
join the National Rifle Association which costs 
you $2. As to the Mauser, get the 7 mm. in- 
stead of the 8 mm. It is a better shooting gun, 
and has a higher velocity. In this 7 mm. shoot 
Western ammunition, 139-grain bullet, at a ve- 
locity of 3,000 feet, and it will get there quick 
enough and stop the game, too. A gun that 
should suit you is the Winchester Model 54, .270- 
caliber, 130-grain bullet, velocity 2,160 feet and 


energy 2,800 feet. That will kill anything and is | E 


fast enough.—KEditor. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
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Great Sportsman Trio 
$7 Value for $5 


Save $2 
The Three Greatest Outdoor Magazines 


The three leading magazines in the outdoor field, covering 
every phase of outdoor life in all parts of the country. 


They feature stories by the most prominent and popular 
writers, and aside from spending many enjoyable evenings 
reading these interesting articles, you gain much knowl- 
edge on how to camp, fish, hunt, etc. Many stories which 
are later published in book form are found in these splen- 
did magazines—all for the small sum of $5. 


Outdoor Life is published in Denver, Outdoor Recreation 
in Chicago, and Field & Stream in New York. 


You may take the three magazines yourself or have 
them sent to three different names and addresses—which- 
ever you desire. 


TEAR OFF AND MAIL—TODAY! 








OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colorado: 


Enclosed find $5.00 for one year’s subscription to the Great 
Sportsman Trio. Canada, Mexico and Cuba, $6.25; foreign, $7.50. 


Enclosed find $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life 
and Field & Stream. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Enclosed $3.25 for one year’s subscription to Outdoor Life and 
Outdoor Recreation. Canada, Mexico, Cuba, $4; foreign, $4.75. 


Any of these may be sent to different addresses if desired 
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Conducted by Ciaupe P. Forpyce, Author of “Touring Afoot” and “Trail Craft” 








Automobile Touring 
Dr. F. B. Young 


HE first article of equipment for the 

autocamper to consider is, of course, 
the car. Remember that your car is in for 
a long grilling, that many times for miles 
the car will have to climb hills and moun- 
tains if you are touring the West; not the 
little hills of a hundred yards to half a 
mile so common east of the Missouri, but 
real hills, miles long; in fact, many whole 
days of driving will be up inclines that de- 
ceive because of the lay of the land. You 
will often be surprised at the apparent lack 
of power in “the old reliable,” until you look 
back and see the hill you have climbed. 
Another source of power loss lies in the 
fact that the higher the altitude the less 
the power. Ask some aviator about this and 
be surprised as I was. So it is necessary to 
start with a car of sufficient power. 

I much prefer the closed type, the sedan, 
as this will be suitable for all kinds of 
weather. It is cooler in the hot weather, 
warmer and more protecting in cold weath- 
er and from raw winds; and believe me, on 
the trip you will find all kinds of weather, 
hot, dry and dusty, cold, rainy, stormy and 
windy as well as pleasant. So if you are 
wise you will start with such a car as will 
give you the most comfort. It is an easy 
matter to close the windows of a car when 
a storm approaches, and these windows are 
a source of great pleasure in giving you a 
free view of the roads when driving in the 
passes and mountains. On the other hand, 
it is a job to put up curtains, and the limi- 
tation of the view on bad roads makes you 
have that creepy feeling. Every car, at 
home and touring, should have a windshield 
wiper. Besides, we are traveling to see the 
scenery, not just to get somewhere. 

Another matter to be considered in 
choosing a car is the weight it will carry. 
Don’t chose a car designed to carry five 
people over fairly level country, and then 
load in four people and 2,000 or 3,000 
pounds of equipment and supplies, and ex- 
pect it to carry you over the mountains in 
comfort, for it won’t do it. Sure you will 
meet some bird who will tell you, “I went 
from Chicago to Seattle in a flivver and 
never did have any trouble at all.” ’Taint 
so! He’s either a liar, or one of those for- 
tunately constituted individuals who can 
forget the unpleasant things that happen. 
Take my word for it, you can have trouble 
enough with an automobile. My advice 
is to get one of the more common, better 
class, medium priced cars, if there are more 
than two in your party, and you intend to 
carry a camping outfit. 

If you insist on driving a flivver, have a 
set of mountain gears put in it before you 
start climbing the mountainous country. 
While they lessen your speed slightly they 
add materially to your power, and thus to 
your safety and pleasure. 


S YOU must expect to have to make re- 
pairs and replace parts, for no piece of 
machinery can stand this continuous grind 
without some overhauling, it is wise to car- 
ry the parts most likely to be needed for 
replacement. An extra axle and a new con- 
necting rod take up but little room and it 
is wholly probable that you will need one 
or both of these parts before the trip is 
over. And, if you do, it will be your luck to 
need them at some point remote from sup- 
ply houses. Until you experience it, you 
will have no realization of the amount of 
comfort to be derived from the knowledge 
that such a part is available. 


may be he will consider you a short-sighted 
fool and a nuisance. 

Don’t forget your crank, or if you do for- 
get it or lose it, buy another at the first 
opportunity. Your battery will run down 
some day, and with “the perverseness of 
inanimate things” it will be the day when 
you are farthest from supplies and you will 
be sitting by the roadside waiting again to 
make a nuisance of yourself. Carry two 
extra headlight bulbs. Maybe you won’t 
need them, but if you do burn out your 
lights some night on a strange road a few 
miles from a decent camp ground you'll be 
mighty glad you have them along. 


LWAYS carry an extra gallon of oil, for 
something may happen to cause a little 
oil leak and your car can’t go far without 
oil. Do this when driving around home, 
too. A good place to carry the extra oil is 
under the hood beside the engine, as here 
there is no danger of soiling anything. Also 
have a small fire extinguisher fastened un- 
der the hood. Keep the gas tank filled. 
Carry the full assortment of tools fur- 
nished with the car. Maybe you can’t use 
them all yourself, but there may be some 
tool that has to be used on that particular 
car, and the repair man in some prairie 
town or mountain village may not have it. 
In every party going on a long trip one 
member, at least, should be sufficiently fa- 
miliar with the car to make the absolutely 
necessary repaifs; and if it becomes neces- 
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Autotouring is the life when one has an outfit like this 


Some years ago on a trip I burned out a 
connecting rod and had to wait two days to 
replace it; on our last trip we burned out 
one, but had an extra in the car. The result 
was that we limped carefully into the near- 
est repair shop, in a little town far from 
supplies of any kind, had the mechanic re- 
place the burned-out rod with the extra we 
were carrying, and were on our way in three 
hours from the time of the accident. 

One hundred and thirty-five miles west 
of Denver, in the heart of the Rockies, we 
broke an axle. In that country there are a 
few repair shops, most of them connected 
with mines, but absolutely no supply stores. 
The result was that we had to phone to 
Denver and have an axle sent out; two days 
delay and some expense. Since then I carry 
an extra axle. These parts should be car- 
ried by all drivers who do more than purely 
city driving, for these are car troubles that 
happen sooner or later to all cars. 

What else should the tourist carry? Be 
sure that you have a good jack. You will 
be surprised at the number of cars you will 
meet with a tire down waiting by the side 
of the road for some one with a jack to 
come along. Don’t do this; you lose your 
own time and both delay and annoy the 
other fellow, and no matter how polite he 


sary a man who has intelligently watched 
repair work can replace an axle or connect- 
ing rod. 

Don’t fool with cheap or worn-out tires. 
Start with standard cords in good shape 
and when they wear sufficiently to give 
trouble, replace them. I know of no one 
thing that can rob a trip of its joys, add to 
its dangers, and consume more time, than 
poor tires. Have a small vulcanizing outfit 
and a good pump along so that you can re- 
pair a tire if necessary. Your spare will us- 
ually carry you to the next vulcanizing 
shop, but if two go down on you, you are 
out of luck without this outfit. Have good 
chains and use them when needed. It is a 
lot easier and less expensive to put on 
chains than it is to pick up the pieces of 
the car, or mend broken bones, after you 
have skidded off a mountain or into a 
ditch. When you take them off, wash 
them, replace them in their bag, and carry 
under the cushion ready for use again. Mud 
hooks are easily applied and will help you 
out of many short, bad holes. A small 
shovel should be carried to dig the car out 
of mudholes, and to ditch around the tent 
in wet weather. 

If the radiator leaks, have it repaired at 
the first shop you come to. Don’t take a 
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chance, because you can’t carry water 
enough to keep a leaky radiator full, and 
an empty radiator is as disastrous as an 
empty oil case. Always carry a good flash- 
light. Don’t think these things take up too 
much room, for if carefully packed they 
will fit under the cushion and still leave 
room for more, and everything mentioned 
is likely to prove a necessity. 


O OVER the car carefully at frequent 

intervals, and tighten up all nuts and 
bolts, test the battery and put water in it, 
fill all grease cups and see that the whole 
car is in good condition in every way. 
Should some unusual noise develop that 
you cannot locate, stop at the first good 
garage and have it looked after. Keep the 
car clean, plenty of water in the radiator 
and battery, and plenty of oil in the crank 
case, as well as plenty of gas. Should you 
run out of gas, the worst that will happen 
is that you will tarry there till someone 
comes, but should you run out of oil or 
water, you will have to be pulled to a re- 
pair shop with the possibility of irreparable 
injury to your car. A little prevention in 
the way of daily care of your outfit, and 

















A collapsible dining set adds much to the com- 
fort of automobile camping, yet the space and 
weight occupied on the road is negligible 


orderly use of it, will go much farther than 
a complete overhauling which will become 
necessary if you don’t. Your carburetor 
will need adjustment for varing altitudes. 
Let someone familiar with the make of 
your car teach you how to do this prop- 
erly. 

To carry cooking utensils and supplies 
have an upright box built to fit on the run- 
ning board, snug up against the front fen- 
der and rising about the height of the top 
of the hood, full width of the 
board at the bottom, the back straight, but 
the front slanting to make the top about 
6 inches deep. This box is to be placed 
on the right side of the car, in front of the 
front door, but not blocking the door. A 
snugly fitting door fastened at the top and 
hinged at the bottom is to be put over this 
and the inside divided into shelves of prop- 
er height. In this manner the door can be 


dropped down and held by chains fastened 
to the sides in such a manner as to form a 
work table 


for the cook. The gasoline 











refrigerator is another convenience enjoyed on 
the road as well as at home 
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Buy a BROOKS 


—3x—7{ 


Popular 


% 

( America’s 
Most 

J Tent 
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— Tour de Luxe...... E 






Light, Compact. 
Strong, Durable. 


Easy to Carry. 
Simple to Erect. 


Neat, Roomy, 
Comfortable. 
Fully Protects. 


Thousands of 
Campers Prefer 
the BROOKS. 


Write for Brooks 
Camp Catalog, 
Road Maps and 
Nearest Dealer. 
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$<3- 10 


Send old leather-top rub- 
bers (any make) and we 
will attach our 1925 
Hunting Rubbers, repair 
and waterproof tops, put 
in new laces, and return 
postpaid for $3.10. Same 
guarantee as new shoes. 


With Heels 
$3.35 


Send for latest fall Cata- 
log of Maine Hunting Rebuilt 





showing 


shoe 
our patent method of 
Footwear and other spe- repairing exposed part 


of tongue and covering 
up front seams. 


L. L. BEAN 


413 Main Street, Freeport, Maine 


cialties. 24 pages. 











COMFORTABLE 
FOLDING FURNITURE 


Beds— Tables—Chairs—Stools. Each comfort- 
able, compact, durable, practical. Can be folded 
to fit in surprisingly small space. The Lincoln 
Line of Folding Furniture makes comfortable 
camping after long days on the road. See this 
furniture at your dealer’s or write us for inter- 
esting catalog and literature. 


JNCOLN 


The Tourists Favorite 





FOLDING FURNITURE 
McGREW MACHINE COMPANY 


22nd & Y Sts. Lincoln, Nebr. 














The New Auger 
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STAKE ORIVEN 
PART WAY 


STAKE D DRIVEN 
ALL THE WAY 





This new type stake will hold four 
times the pulling strain of any other 
stake made. 


They have the same holding advan- 
tage over the straight stake that a 
screw has over a nail. 


Cheap and indestructible. 


THE COLORADO TENT AND 


1640 Lawrence St. 
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Enclosed find $1, for which send me 12 Steel Tent Stakes. 


Steel Tent Stake 


12 for $1.00 


Write for dealer’s proposition. 


AWNING COMPANY 


Denver, Colorado 
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Camp at Madison Junction, Yellowstone Park. Bears raid this camp almost every night 


pressure stove and the cooking utensils 
van all be placed in the bottom compart- 
ment, that is under the first shelf, and the 
groceries and supplies on the shelves above. 

A gasoline pressure stove is a necessity, 
for there are many places where other fuel 
ig wholly unobtainable, and where it is ob- 
tainable, it is often water soaked. With the 
immense number of tourists now on the 
road the fuel in many wooded countries is 
well used up. During the dry season camp 
fires are prohibited in some regions, but 
this does not apply to gasoline stoves. 
These stoves are now obtainable in many 
sizes, and are made by several manufac- 
turers. The best size for the ordinary party 
is about 16 or 18 inches long with two 
burners. 


A NUMBER of good nested sets of cook- 
ing utensils, taking up but little room, 
are on the market and are far better than 
any improvised outfit from the home kitch- 
en. If you don’t like boiled coffee take your 
percolator along. It will work on the stove 
in the camp just as well as it will at home. 
Enough cups, plates, knives, forks and 
spoons to go around, a couple of good 
butcher knives,a good whetstone, an ax or 
hatchet and a folding table, complete your 
cooking equipment. I saw several parties 
using a small pressure cooker, and at high 
altitudes where it is difficult to cook in 
open vessel, it seemed very satisfactory. 

Butter, iard, bacon and other greasy ma- 
terials are best carried in glass jars, the or- 
dinary Mason being as good as any of spe- 
cial design. A metal container causes any 
fat to get rancid quickly. Coffee and 
canned goods are carried in the original 
packages, salt and sugar in glass jars; flour, 
meal and pancake flour in tin boxes. Bread 
should be heavily wrapped in several cover- 
ings of strong paper. All these things can 
be stored in the shelves of the box men- 
tioned. Pack in this manner and they are 
kept free from dust and other contamina- 
tion. Eggs should be carried in a metal 
box filled with bran or sawdust, packed so 
as not to be in contact with each other. 
Eggs have a tendency to “addle” when car- 
ried far over rough roads, and you will un- 
justly accuse the seller of putting bad 
eggs off on you when in fact they are 
strictly fresh and the fault is your own in 
not giving sufficient attention to packing 
them. Fresh meat and milk should be 
bought as used and not earried far, as it will 
undoubtedly spoil in the heat of the road, 
unless a refrigerator is used. 

Drinking water should be carried in a 
vacuum bottle, a jug, or in a water bag. 
Be sure your water supply is wholesome; 
except when on a forest reserve, it is better 


not to use water from springs and streams, 
but to get the supply from the water sys- 
tems of the town thru which you pass. 

If there are four in the party and you 
have a five-passenger car, it is better to 
have the front seat cut thru and hinged so 
that it can be dropped back. A “filler” is 
then placed between the front and back 
cushions and in front of the front cushion. 
This forms a mattress over which the bed- 
ding is placed. In this manner you make 
a bed at least the equal of a Pullman berth. 
If properly done this will not injure either 
the quality or the looks of the car, and 
will give sleeping room for two persons. In 
case you do not want to cut the seat, get 
one of the beds now made for use in the 
car. For the other two a tent is necessary. 


ANY types of tents are available, but 

my preference is for an umbrella tent 
with center pole, and rods arranged near 
the top to spread it. This is easily set by 
pegging each of the corners and then rais- 
ing the center pole after the spreaders are 
in position. There should be an apron from 
the top of the doors and side wings to ex- 
tend from each front corner of the tent to 
the car. In windy and inclement weather 
these will give protection while cooking 
and doing other camp duties in addition to 
adding to your privacy. The tent should 
be floored and its windows and door should 
have two coverings, one of netting to keep 
out unwelcome visitors, flies, mosquitoes, 
ete., and for ventilation, and one of tent 
material to keep out rain. It should be 
either of good strong canvas or of one of 
the various tent materials that have come 
sc much into vogue lately. In any case be 
sure it is strong, for it will have to with- 
stand much abuse. Also be sure that it is 


water-proof, for nothing is more unpleasant 
than a leaky tent. Other styles are availa- 
ble and satisfactory, but this type can be 
left standing should you desire to do some 
sightseeing without breaking camp. You 
can stand up in it, and in many ways it 
has advantages over the lower lean-to type. 
Screw hooks should be placed in the cen- 
ter pole to hang clothing on. The proper 
size for two people to sleep in is 10x10 feet, 
this giving ample room for the cots and for 
moving about. Four people are able to get 
into such a tent without undue crowding. 

For beds, use folding, so-called army 
cots, and on these put a heavy quilt, a 
blanket, and use plenty of covers. If you 
“set cold on the bottom side” put an oil- 
cloth or heavy canvas under the quilt. If 
you do not have either of these, several 
thicknesses of newspaper will do the work, 
the idea being to keep the air from coming 
up thru from below. For light in the tent 
have an extension cord put on your spot- 
light which should be so mounted as to be 
removable from the car and brought into 
the tent. This is also a good arrangement 
for working around the car at night. 

Another type of camp house that is 
really good is made by removing the body 
of the car from the chassis and replacing it 
with a lightly built body in which is placed 
the entire camping outfit. Some of these 
outfits show great ingenuity and are ex- 
cellent, but the tendency is to build them 
too large and heavy and to overload them. 
They are too expensive for a short trip, but 
if one is to be out for several months they 
are probably the best equipment obtaina- 
ble, as everything can be made as conven- 
ient as the best furnished home, and the 
party and all equipment is always. pro- 
tected from the weather. 


A SMALL rifle or small gauge shotgun 

may well be carried for occasional tar- 
get practice on prairie dogs, ground owls 
and other pests on which there is no closed 
season. My preference is the light com- 
bined .22-caliber rifle and .44-caliber shot- 
gun. This gun shoots light ammunition 
and is as harmless as any firearm that can 
be made, and still has power enough to get 
anything you should shoot at. 

If you like to fish take along your tackle 
box, but be sure to get your license before 
indulging. Most western states have a rea- 
sonable fee for non-resident fishers, but 
they are quite in earnest in requiring that 
one pay this fee and get a license. 

A good road map is a necessity; if you 
do not care to get one of the more expen- 
sive guide books, get a map. A guide book 
is a great convenience as it is not only an 
accurate guide to the roads and towns, but 
calls attention to many points of interest 
and sketches the history of the most im- 
portant places. Field glasses add wonder- 








Municipal camp, Salt Lake City, and a comfortable outfit 
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fully to the pleasure of any trip, as does 
an altimeter or an aneroid barometer. 

Pets are a nuisance; the habit of carry- 
ing a dog is merely a survival of the old 
wagon traveling days when a dog was more 
or less of a necessity. Nothing about a 
camp is more of a pest than a loose dog, 
and the quickest way for you to start a 
fight is to run some worthless cur away 
from your camp, for his owner will come a- 
jumping right after you. I saw people car- 
rying parrots, cats, canary birds, goats, 
dogs, chickens, turkeys, geese, in fact, most 
every kind of furred and feathered bird and 
beast, and in just what way they could add 
to the pleasure of either the tourist or the 
pet I am unable to see. Of course, the live 
poultry was carried to be used as food, but 
it’s a mighty poor way to carry your sup- 
plies. 





Stop driving early enough to pitch camp 
and get thru with your supper before dark. 
As soon as the stop is made, set the tent 
and make all beds unless you are going to 





A service unit containing gasoline, oil and 
water 


use the car after supper. In that case, make 
the beds in the tent and place the bedding 
for the car in an orderly position in the 
tent. In this way, after the return from 
sight-seeing it will be easy to make down 
the beds in the car. Place your camp stove 
on the dropped front of the supply box, 
set up your folding dining table, and pro- 
ceed to get ready to cook. Everything 
should be placed in the most convenient 
position, and this will vary with the taste 
and wishes of each crowd. The kitchen 
and camp work should be equally divided 
so that each will do his share. This does 
not mean that each must invariably do the 
same thing, but that each must do his part. 
A party should study to arrange the work 
in the most convenient way. It has been 
said that a camping trip is the test of 
friendship, and many a long friendship has 
wrecked on the shoals of kitchen police in 
a camp. As soon as the meal is over clean 
up the dishes; if there is a place for gar- 
bage carry your trash there, if in the open 
country, place it in a pile and when ready | 
to leave camp, burn it. Don’t leave a dirty | 
camp. If you have used an open fire, put it | 
out before leaving. 








Heating a Tent 

You can close the tent up so there will be | 
no fresh air, so see to it that you do have 
a small circulation at least. Camping even | 
in summer will necessitate some means of | 
heating the tent for spells of rainy weather 
are conducive to colds, and in high alti- 
tudes the nights are always chilly. The 
commonly used gasoline pressure stove 
heats a tent in a surprising manner, and | 
better if you have an oven over it to radiate | 
the heat. You who wish to camp in early | 
spring and fall and even in winter can be 
quite comfortable if you will use one of 
the collapsible wood-burning stoves and 
telescopic pipes run up thru a hole in the | 
tent roof, which is protected with a ring of | 
asbestos. 


There are but few tents which | 
can not be so arranged. 
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PERFECTION CAPE 
Defy the Elements— 
Carry a Rain Coat in Your Pocket 


Packs 8x4x1% inches in Athol 
LeatherCase. Weighs 20o0zs. 


Metropolitan Camp Goods 
have stood the test for 30 years 
and are recommended by 
thousands of satisfied custom- 
ers as the most reliable for 
outdoor purposes. 


Pads and Overland Auto Beds. 





Comfortable Gamping 
Guaranteed DAY and NIGHT when EQUIPPED with 


Metropolitan Camp Outfits 


Satisfaction or Money Refunded 





It Fits the Running Board 
Sole manufacturers of Outing Air Mattresses, 


Comfort Sleeping Pockets, Compact Beds, 
Poquaig Eiderdown Robes, Brownie Camp 


Metropolitan Camp Goods Go., 










Whall’s Utility Tents 


are so constructed that they 
can be set up and taken down 
by one person in less than five 
minutes 


Stormproof and Bugproof. 
Sewed-in Floor, Steel Stakes, 
Mosquito Netting, Jointed Pole 
and Carrying Cases. 


SLEEP ON AIR 
in a Comfort Sleeping 
Pocket 








WITH INSIDE AIR MATTRESSES 


Athol, Mass. 

















big with those 
Dixie Bass 


Jas. Heddon’s Sons, Dowagiac, Mich. | 


Heddon Fishing 


Genuine Dowagiac 
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ZIP-ZIP 


THOUSANDS of boys are made hap- 
py withthis wonderful Zip-Zip shoot- 
Yer, something — ber wants and 
never gets tired of. Zip-Zip shooter is 
Wy scientifically and practically made; boys, 
if you like hunting and outdoor sports, 
get a Zip-Zip shooter with plenty of pep 
and force and learn that quick and sure 
aim. If your dealer happens not to have 
them,order from us. Zip-Zip 
shootier complete 35¢ or 

3 for $1.00; send stamps, 

coin or money order. 
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WA AUTOMATIC RUBBER CO. 
8 Dept. 99 Colambia, S. 0. oak RS aos 
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BEAN’S Maine 
Snowshoe 
Rigging 
Two seasons of experiment 
have produced this most 
practical of all Snowshoe 
Riggings, which I sell for 
only $1.25 a pair. As I use 
waste pieces of finest 
leather, too small to be 
used in my Maine Hunt- 
ing Shoe, Iam able tooffer 
this lightweight, extra 
quality Rigging at this 
price. Order a pair. If not 
satisfied I will refund 

your money. 


L. L. BEAN 


412 MAIN STREET 
FREEPORT, MAINE 














NOW—Get Your 


FREE With every ‘“Mile-High” we will give 
a ““Sure-Grip’’ Luggage Carrier, worth 
$3.50—thru your dealer or direct from factory— 
for a limited time. 

The “‘Mile-High” is sold in most localities. If 
your dealer doesn't have it in stock, write for our 
special introductory offer, at REDUCED price. 
The “‘Mile-High”’ goes up like a big umbrella. 


Alfred S. Procter, President 
1621 Arapahoe Street 





THE DENVER TENT AND AWNING CO 


Denver, Colorado 
















There is no heavy, awkward, com- 
plex framework to raise and fit 
together, no complicated mech- 
anism to adjust or to get out 
of order. Just extend the 
atented, steel telescop- 
ing center pole, and 
the tent is up. ‘No 
ropes. 


The “Arab” is 
made in the same 
style and shape and 
of the same high-grade 
water-proofed material as 
the Mile-High 


° Economies in <§ 
tain details enable 
us to offer the “Arab’’ 
at the attractive price of 
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Big-Flame Camp Stove 

We believe that the gasoline pressure 
camp stove is an essential part of every 
motor camper’s outfit. It has everything 
to recommend it. It uses the same fuel as 
the motor car hence is always at hand. One 
cannot depend upon wood everywhere he 
camps, and the use of open fires is not al- 
lowed in our national playgrounds where 
there is much of a fire hazard during the 
summer. Such a stove is cleanly, does not 

















coat the utensils with soot, it is simple to 
operate and produces a powerful heat but 
can be regulated to any use. Excellent bak- 
ing can be done with such stoves by the 
use of a box-like oven over the flames. The 
stove here shown is very satisfactory to op- 
erate and the best and outstanding feature 
is the extra large burners producing a pow- 
erful flame. The heavy galvanized iron box 
folds up to the size of a small suit tase 
10x17x4% inches. One soon learns the 
trick of handling one of these stoves well 
the tank is first taken out and filled two- 
thirds full of gasoline and the filler plug 
replaced. The needle valve must be closed, 
then unscrew the smaller nut in the top of 
the filler plug about one turn. Screw into 
this the pump hose and give about twenty 
strokes of the pump. Tighten the check 


valve nut again and detach the pump. Sat- 
urate the asbestos with gasoline by opening 
the needle valve on the tank before the 
tank is put in place. Hold the tank upright 
with the generator down, and insert the 
generator tube thru the side of the box into 
the hole in the center casting and lay the 
tank down by turning it toward the back of 
the stove. Light the asbestos wicks, which 
have been saturated with gasoline, and al- 
low to burn three minutes; then turn on 
the gas. The second burner may be lighted 
or put out by turning the valve under the 
burner head by means of the hook pro- 
\ ided. 


Tent Stakes That Stay 

If you ever had the good fortune to camp 
on the shores of a beautiful lake with a 
background of birches, cedars and spruce; 
and have found, when you put down your 
stakes, that the ground was mostly soft 
sand, you have perhaps spent a worrisome 
night when a storm came up and the wind 
seemed quite determined to pull up stakes 
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Just clip this blank and mail to OUTDOOR LIFE, DENVER, COLORADO, with 2c stamp 
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I intend to tour 


[] (Mark X) 


Send transcontinental map [| (Mark X) 


Send equipment outline 


Where can I get the following equipment? 


Address... 


MAY WE HELP YOU? 
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faster than you could put them down. 
Again, the camper’s disposition is sadly 
knocked out of tune when about every 
other stake he tries to drive, splits or 
breaks and has to be replaced. The newest 
tent stake has been scientifically construct- 
ed by men who have had years of experi- 
ence in outdoor camping. It eliminates any 
further trouble to the camper from these 
sources. It is made of steel, galvanized, 
and practically indestructible. Note the 
line of pull in this stake comes below the 
surface of the ground and with the wide 
flange gives increased bearing surface to 
resist the efforts of the elements. When not 
in use, the flange turns half way round so 
that a dozen stakes can be packed into the 
surprisingly small space of 2%x4%x11l% 
inches. 

In addition to their utility they “cut out 
the cussing.” Being of steel, they can be 
smaller than the wood stakes and there- 
fore are much easier to put down. After 
the rope is on the hook, the stake can be 
pushed down flush with the ground and 
not left to stumble over. 


Autotent for Shelter and Living 
The tent shown in the accompanying cut 
has a floor and roof dimension which would 
accommodate a good double bed, but the 
side walls flare out as is shown and thus in- 
crease the length of the floor space twice 














again as much so that a double bed is ac- 
commodated on each side and the middle 
space below the roof can be used for living 
and as a dressing room. A curtain hung 
thru the middle from front to back would 
turn this into a two-room tent house, thus 
being available for two small families. The 
support of this tent is rigid and the pegging 
down of the corners of the sloping walls 
acts very much like a guy rope at each 
corner and thus this tent will need no extra 
guy ropes in time of storm. With the beds 
rolled up there is enough space for cookery 
and dining within in inclement weather 
and the whole affair rolls up compactly and 
can be earried on the running board of the 
automobile or in the floor of the tonneau. 


The Life-Saving Water Vest 

On a canoe trip last summer in Canada I 
passed a canoe in mid-lake and was as- 
tounded to see one of my home-town boys 
when I never dreamed he was in that part 
of the globe. His parting words were for 
me to bear the news to his wife at home 
that he was wearing the life-saving vest. 
As I had one on also I could appreciate the 
security that the wearer as well as the folks 
at home could have if an emergency arose 
when some sort of buoyant equipment were 
to be used to aid a person in deep water. 
Fortunately we never upset, but that vest 
was needed if only to keep us warm from 
the chill of deep water, and being padded it 
served to ease our shoulders when portag- 
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Sport h MANUAL 


Just the book 





can pick what- 
ever you want 
for any kind of a 
Hunting, Camp- 
ing and Outing 
Trip. The prices 
will astonish) 
you. | 

THIS BOOK is a| 
regular bargain dis- | 
play. Itshows how 


much you can get for your money. It gives 
you details of the very best and latest in modern 
rifles, shotguns, small arms, ammunition, tents, 
stoves, boats, outboard motors, hunting appare! 
and sportsmen’s accessories of all kinds. It con- 
tains valuable information of ballistics and trajectory 
of firearms. 


Write for a copy today. It is free. 


P. VON FRANTZIUS 


608 DIVERSEY PKWY. Dept.1101 CHICAGO, ILL. 











Protect Your Home 


New 
Genuine 
German 
Mauser 
Automatics, 
8-Shot. 
Special ______ 










New German Ortgies .32 
$1 


Automatic 
New German Ortgies 25 | 
Automatic. ..............-...... .50 | 
New German Mauser Auto., .25-cal......... 


New Smith & Wesson Heavy Frame 
-22-cal. Target Pistol, 6-in. barrel...... 27.50 
New Smith & Wesson Military and Po- 
lice, .82 or .38-cal., 4, 5, or 6-in. bbl. 27.50 


NEW SHOTGUN CLOSE-OUTS 
12-Gauge 1897 Winchester Pump............ $38.50 
12-16-20-Gauge 1912 Winchester Pump, 45.00 
12-Gauge 10A Remington Pump..... 45.75 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic Pump.. 55.25 


SLIGHTLY USED GUNS 





Savage and Colt’s .32-cal. Automatic...$13.50 
Colt’s Army Special, .38-cal..... seveeeeeeee 20.00 
S. & W. Military or Police, .38-cal....... 22.50 
Colt’s Police Positive, .32-20 18.00 || 
Colt’s Army Special, 6-in. bbl., .32-20. 20.00 


Colt’s S.A., 5-in. bbl., .32 and .38-cal. 20.00 
AMMUNITION | 


-30-cal. Luger, per 100........... $3.50 | | 
-82-cal. Automatic, per 100. 2.50 || 
.25-cal. Automatic, per 100 eek. ieee 2.00 
Luger Holster ....... ; ee 
a RIS ees ke rene Sane 2.00 


Will ship all goods C. O. D. with privilege 


of examination 


ARNOLD WOLFF 
1641 Curtis St. Est.1890 DENVER, COLO. 


ARNOLD WOLFF, 
1641 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 


Gentlemen: Enclosed find $ 
emer te ©, Oe. es chen 




























ing the canoe from one lake to another 
and even served at night as a bed pad for 
one member of the party. It is made of 
extra strong O. D. cloth, with two pockets 
and belt and is heavily padded with the so- 
called ceibasilk, which is an extremely light 
weight silky down coming from the Far 


| East where there grows a tree bearing pods 


like those of a milkweed. The soft, downy 
fiber in these pods is collected by natives, 
shipped to this country and treated so as to 
make it very light and fluffy. It will float 
in water, being four times more buoyant 
than cork, and it also keeps out cold. It 
does not absorb water and has stood the 
severest test for buoyancy that the govern- 
ment imposes. It is made into a vest with- 
out sleeves thus allowing free arm move- 
ment. It should be in the outfit of every 
one who ventures in a boat, and likewise 
has a continuous use by all hunters and 
other outdoorsmen who want a vest for 
warmth. 


An Electric Searchlight for the Camp 

This is an adaptation for camp use of a 
widely used fire department hand lantern 
using dry cells and producing a powerful 
light. It is a real necessity about camp for 
a multitude of uses. The case is cast alum- 
inum, leather handle, two No. 6 dry cells 





(replacement can be made anywhere where 
stores exist), special reflector and lens, a 
powerful bulb nie a toggle switch. The 
light is capable of throwing a beam from 
300 to 350 feet. When the batteries burn 
out all you need to do is to take the top 
off and put in new batteries in a couple of 
minutes. The approximate weight is 6% 
pounds. Its sturdy compact construction 
makes it especially suitable for the hard 
knocks about camp and in travel. Its pow- 
erful light will satisfy the most critical. 
This type of lamp will not be confined to 
camp use, but has a utility the year around. 
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The bead'son the mark 
instantly when you 
sightthroughaLyman 
Aperture. The ivory 
bead on the Lyman 
front sight shows up 
clearly against your 
target. 





Whatever game you go after, 
you can greatly increase your 
chances of bringing it down 
with a Lyman Aperture Sight. 
The Lyman method of aper- 
ture sighting is right. Your tar- 
get comes up instantly and the 
front sight centers dead on the 
mark. You will be surprised 
at the accuracy of the Lyman 
Rear Sight as compared to an 
open sight. 


A most instructive and com- 
plete catalog on sighting is 
ready for you. 


Send 10 cents to 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 
85 West Street, Middlefield, Conn. 


MAN 
SIGHTS 











Sample 


To Clean That Gun 


Use Hoppe’s Nitro Powder 
Solvent No. 9 












Removes all primer and powder 
acid residue and leading and metal 
fouling. Prevents pitting. Will keep 
the bores and rifling of shotguns 
and rifles rust-free and preserve 
them like new. There is no substi- 
tute for Hoppe’s. Make sure you 
get it. Uncle Sam O.K.’s it. 





Use Hoppe’s Lubricating Oil 
for the Working Parts 


for FRANK A. HOPPE, Inc. 
2315 N. 8th St., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
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An Unusual Experience With a 
Black Bear 


Editor Outdoor Life:—At 1 p.m. I left 
home for a few hours’ hunt for native 
pheasants and grouse. I drove up to Big 
Joe’s ranch near the head of Montgomery 
Gulch. From here I proceeded up the 
gulch, where I bagged two pheasants. 

I then decided to go up one of the 
ridges for grouse, but I did not find any, 
and started down into a narrow draw. | 
heard an unusual noise a short distance to 
my right. On turning quickly, I saw a small 
cub bear climbing a large fir tree. I made 
a rush thru the undergrowth, which was 
very dense at this place, to the foot of the 
tree, and managed to keep my quarry up 
the tree. Right. here I would like to ex- 
plain to the reader a little of my careless- 
ness. Here in northern Idaho, the black 
bears or brown are very plentiful, and in 
the past twenty years, while hunting, I 
have jumped a great many, and from past 
experiences with them I had found them 
harmless. I was a strong advocate of the 
protection of bear in Idaho. I have known 
the mother bear to put her cubs up a tree 
and never appear on the scene again, and so 
I believed them cowards. 

Now, as I looked up at this fine cub 
about 60 feet from the ground, I decided 
to go up and bring him down. For this 
time of year he was very small. I placed 
my shotgun, stock upward, at the butt 
of the tree, put on a pair of gloves and 
started to climb. I was about 21 feet up 
the tree, when, to my surprise, the mother 
bear darted from the undergrowth and 
right up the tree after me. She must have 





The author with bear and gun that was used. 
Note that bear’s face shows the effect of the shot- 
gun pellets 
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been watching me all the time, even before 
I left the ground. 

I began to shout at her, thinking I could 
scare her. Those of you who have seen a 
bear climb know just how long I had to 
shout, she was at me so quickly. I man- 
aged to land a hard kick on the nose, with 
my hobnailed boots, which sent her scramb- 
ling to the bottom of the tree, tho she did 
not fall. She rubbed her nose a little, and 
back she came at me. I now had raised 
both my feet to the two small limbs on 
which I had my hands at first, and broke 
a small dry limb. When she reached me, I 
smashed her right on the nose; the blow 
broke my stick, but she went to the ground 
once more. 

I then succeeded in breaking a stronger 
limb, about 2 feet long and as thick as a 
broom handle. As she stood at the bottom 
of the tree, I decided to drop some lighted 
matches on her to try to frighten her 
away, but as I put my hand in my pocket 
up she came with a mad rush for the third 
time. This time I landed a good one on 
the nose, which knocked her almost to the 
ground. When she reached the ground she 
moved back from the tree about 10 feet. 
This, I thought, was my time for a bluff, 
and I took the chance. 

I started down the tree as fast as I 
could, and she began to back off. When I 
was about 8 feet from the ground I 
dropped, and grasping my gun was ready 
for her. When she rose to her haunches I 
shot her right in the face with No. 6 chilled 
shot. I was using Peters’ New Oval shells 
and they surely have the punch. It 
knocked her over backward, and I ran 
up and gave her two more back of the ear, 
after which she floundered down the steep 
hillside in the thimble-berry brush a dis- 
tance of some 50 feet. I followed quickly to 
make sure she was dead, and upon ascer- 
taining this fact, returned to the tree, only 
to find, greatly to my surprise, that the cub 
had climbed down and fled. 

I then dressed the bear, took some pic- 
tures, and measured the tree, which was 
30 inches thru at the butt. 

This has taught me a lesson, but I still 
favor a closed season on bears. 

Idaho. H. U. Huser. 

Game Law Enforcement 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I read with inter- 
est the article, “The Game Situation,” in 
the March number of Outdoor Life. Make 
the hunters fear the law and they will abide 
by it. That is one way of protecting and 
preserving our wild life—by the rigid en- 
forcement of a few good laws. The game 
laws, as written in most states, are but 
“seraps of paper.”’ They go into detail con- 
cerning important facts of what a sports- 
man can do or can not do, with a gun, trap 
or fishing rod. He must not do this, or 
this, nor that until December 15 (between 
sunrise and sunset) and then he can only 
do so and so, and so it goes thruout the 
whole book. Everyone of us knows that 
the laws which are set down in these books 
are the work of men who honestly believe 
that they are helping the sportsman of this 


country. And they are, as far as making 
the laws are concerned. The game laws of 
New York State read just as good as those 
of Pennsylvania. But is there any dispute 
as to which has the more game, taking into 
consideration the fact that not many years 
back, Pennsylvania was almost bare of big 
game? It is not so much what is in the 
law, but who backs it up. There is the main 
point. Who is back of your game laws? 

It is always the minority that makes all 
the trouble, whether it is the breaking of 
game laws or starting a revolution. They 
will start it and finish it if the majority do 
not interfere, because they have a restless 
greed for everything they set their eyes 
and mind on, and they will go to the last 
extreme to get it. 

One good law, rigidly enforced by one 
good man (in his district), has no fear of 
ever being broken, because he is going to 
make it his business that it shall not be 
violated; but such a man is rare. There are 
many good game wardens, but not nearly 
as many as are needed. JoHN CATE. 

Conn. 





Time to Investigate 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Having just fin- 
ished reading “Musings of a Mossback” i 
the December (1924) issue of your maga- 
zine, I have a feeling that I would walk 
several city blocks to shake the paw of that 
grizzly old ““Mossback.” I can thoroly un- 
derstand the feelings of these old-timers as 
they have watched the slowly but surely 
diminishing game supply. 

I wish to correct one statement that 
“Montezuma” made in regard to the 
slaughter of ducks in California by air- 
plane. No, brother, it is not being done 
any more for the reason that they are nov 
here in such numbers any more. A few 
years ago this condition existed, and I am 
sorry to say that this slaghter was per- 
mitted. But every year sees fewer and 
fewer of the great flocks of ducks and geese 
on their way south to the winter feeding 
grounds. This condition is due partly to 
the method of slaughter in Mexico, but 
not altogether. 

I have just returned from a trip thru the 
rice fields of central and northern Cali- 
fornia and here are the conditions as they 
exist today: I will first state that thru the 
Sacramento Valley is one of the greatest 
duck and goose countries in the United 











COUGARS 

These cougars were trapped by G. A. Reese in 
one week on Vancouver Island near the mainland 
of British Columbia. The skin nearest Mr. Reese 
was off the mother of the two kittens (about half 
grown) hanging in the center. Deer are so plen- 
tiful in this locality that it is difficult to get a 
cougar to take bait. These were caught in blind 
sets on trails used by cougars. British Columbia 
pays a bounty of $40 on these animals. 
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RUST Ole Evinrude, builder of 

i the first successful outboard 
motor — the man who revolu- 
tionized the industry with the first 
light twin outboard — trust him to 
give you another history making 
value in his Super Elto for 1926! 
Do you want speed? Here is surpas- 
sing speed! Power? Here is alto- 
gether a new achievement per pound 
of weight! Easy Starting? The 
only quarter-turn starter! Instant 
Starting! Service! Dependability! 
Get the advance details of this new 
outboard achievement — a super 
outboard motor, the Super Elto! 


Write today! 


ELTO OUTBOARD MOTOR CO. 
Ole Evinrude, Pres. 


Dept.41, Mnfrs. Home Bldg., Milwaukee 








Makes a Splendid Gift 
GEBR. ADAMY, DE LUXE GRADE 


OVER and UNDER 


12-16-20 Gauge; beautifully engraved, 
splendidly finished, no better gun made $ 1 6 5 


3-Barrel Guns, De Luxe Grade 
12-16-20 Gauge. .30-30. A finely fin- 7 50 
ished gun that cannot be duplicated 149-2 
anywhere for the price_-__...........-. 
re ivilege of examination, will be shipped 


O. D. on receipt of $10.00. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed or money back. Catalog ‘*W’’ FREE. 


SLOAN’S SPORTING GOODS CO. 
W888 Chambers Street New York 





Sole Authorized Distributor for Gebr. Adamy 








- SPECIAL OFFER 














H.&R. a 

NEW = as 
Improved Hunter Model & 
6-inch Barrel_____--.- $7.00 
10-inch Barrel___-__-- $7.50 


Large checkered walnut grip, blued steel, very 
accurate, 7-shot, double action. Shoots . 

short, long or long-rifle cartridges. Fully guar- 
anteed. If cash with order, we pay postage. 


Cowhide Holsters: 6-inch, $1.00; 10-inch, $1.50. 
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expense and efficient sell- 


ing methods. 
: trappers who wish to make their 
season’s tion NOW, we are furnishing 





Tra; at reduced prices. Also Guns, Baits, 
Radio, etc. Write at once for Special Bargain 
Catalog and ‘‘Trappers’ Exchange.”’ 


Mail Coupon Today 4, 


* 
| E. E. BIGGS & CO., | 
s 488 Biggs Bidg., Kansas City, Mo. « 





i one ae see Setest Fur Prices for my costion. 
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States. There are hundreds of miles of 
grain thru this valley and some very large 
ranches and in normal season plenty of 
marshland. Most all of this is now in gun 
clubs, but the outsider could find plenty of 
territory to hunt on if it was not for a cer- 
tain breed of human (I will have to call 
them human for they are still in that form) 
professional hunters—pot shooters, market 
shooters and what not. These men for a 
very small sum lease the shooting privi- 
leges on thousands of acres of grain lands, 
and have large numbers of live decoy 
geese, that have been brought down with 
broken wings, said wings cut off and healed. 
They take you out to the grain field, put 
you in a pit with live decoys all around 
and of course guarantee you the limit all 
for $10 per, and if you happen to be a poor 
shot and can’t kill them when led up to 
you, why the guides shoot enough to make 
up your limit and I am informed that if 
you don’t care to go out and shoot you can 
buy all the game you want. Ducks are 50 
cents each and geese 75 cents. Now, broth- 
ers, I did not take on any of that kind of 
sport and I got a limit, too (geese), but 
had to work darned hard to do it for, as I 
said before, there is very little land that an 
outsider can shoot on. There are thousands 
of acres that these men never shoot on but 
hold the lease on it to keep the public 
from shooting. Now, you sportsmen no 
doubt will ask, “Why don’t you take this 
matter up with your game commission?” 
Let me ask you, “Do you think they don’t 
know it?” Remember this is going on right 
under the nose of Sacramento, the state 
capital. There are several game wardens 
where these men operate, so it seems to me 
that the only way to arouse the public to 
these dastardly conditions is thru our sport- 
ing magazines. I would be glad to see some 
letters from you old-timers to help stir this 
thing up. I had a long talk with a keeper 
for one of the gun clubs and that man is a 
true sportsman. He has been in the valley 
for a number of years and says that there 
is one bird now where a few years ago there 
were thousands; says that the clubs as they 
are operated now are destroying far more 
game than they are protecting. He said 
that it was a usual thing for members to 
kill from 75 to 100 birds in a day and ship 
or give them to friends. 

Now, fellow sportsmen, let us awake to 
the fact that something has to be done if 
we are to have any wild fowl left, and that 
it will have to be done immediately. Every 
one of us has a responsibility here that the 
other fellow can’t handle, so do your part. 

Calif. A. F. Harvey. 


The Whistling Swan 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Not long ago I 
read an article in an eastern paper by Dr. 
William L. Abbott, nationally known nat- 
uralist, on the whistling swans, if that is 
what they call them. I wish to take ex- 
ception to some of his remarks. These 
whistling swans, as he calls them, cer- 
tainly do not sound like they were whist- 
ling; they sound more like a lot of swine 
being fed. 

And to have a place close to where they 
congregate is like putting one in the mad- 
house. These birds never cease their noise; 
they continually howl, as I call it, night 
and day. As for staying a month to six 
weeks, as Dr. Abbott states, I might say 
they put in their first appearance here 
about September 25 and remain until about 
May 25. 

As for beauty there are only a few that 
are white; 90 per cent of them are a dirty 
grey or black. I hope they do not renew 
the protection law, which expires this year, 
as these birds are gluttonous. They have 
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YourValuable Fur Trophies 
| Deserve FineWorkmanship 


IF you are successful this year in 

getting a fine specimen you 
would like mounted or made un, 
send it to Willard’s. 

Here you get the benefit of long 
experience in tanning and making 
hides into rugs, robes, mounted 
heads also men’s and women’s 
fur garments. Over 60 years 
standing in the fur trade assures 
you of our reliability and best 
workmanship. 

Get our FREE CATALOG 
giving fullinformation. It shows 
how you save 30% to 50% by fur- 
nishing the raw hides and having 
them made into a!l kinds of fur 
articles. Write TODAY for 
your copy. 


H.Willard Son & Company 


28 South FirstStreet Marshalltown lowa 
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LET US TAN YOUR HIDE 


Save your trophies. Moose or deer skins tanned 
with hair on and made into rugs; or dressed into 
buckskin glove leather. Bear, dog, cow, horse 
or any kind of hide tanned with fur on, finished 
soft and odorless, and made into rugs, robes, 
coats, caps, vests, gloves or any garment for 
men and women. 


TAXIDERMY AND HEAD MOUNTING 
All kinds of game, fish and birds mounted. Fine 
Fur Skins such as fox, coon, skunk, mink, 
muskrat, etc., made into garments of latest 
style. Furs repaired or remodeled. Estimates 
gladly furnished. Send us yourfurs for Summer 
Storage in Automatic Cold Vault. Free Cata- 
log and Style Book gives prices, tells how to 
take off and ship hides, etc. Write today. 


THE CROSBY FRISIAN FUR COMPANY ¢ 


Largest custom tanners and taxidermists in the world 
572 LYELL AVENUE ROCHESTER, N. Y. 














FUR FACTS (Ahern) 


A Wonderfully Interesting and Valuable Book. 
$1.35 Postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, Colo. 


TRAPPERS! 


We want your shipments, large or small. 
We promise prompt returns, full market value— 


and REMEMBER— 


when you ship to us, a skin does not have to be the 
size of an elephant to grade number one large. 


We have been making and keeping above promises 
since 1899. Use one of our little red tagson your next 
shipment. It will simply mean another steady ship- 


per for 
JAS. P. ELLIS 
30-32 Mill St. Middletown, N. Y. 
Reliable Quotations Sent Free . 
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ruined all of the celery beds on the Sus- 
quehanna Fats; in fact, the ducks have 
been scarce in the past five years, more so 
than it has ever been known, due to these 
swans. The wild ducks will not remain 
where they are. They dirty the water to 
such an extent that the ducks will not feed 
in these waters. 

The hunters are not anxious to shoot 
these swans as they are not fit to eat and it 
would take a tremendous load to kill one, 
but they would like to get rid of these 
swans. Somehow they have ruined the duck 
shooting on the Flats, as the ducks have 
no feed in these waters. 

Ten years ago before the swans were pro- 
tected, the ducks were plentiful; today 
they are very scarce. 

The swans are very destructive in the 
spring. -They eat the shad and _ herring, 
and are In part responsible for the scarc- 
ity of shad and herring. Many years ago 
these swans were plentiful on the Dela- 
ware Bay, but since the river has been so 
polluted with oil, they have shifted their 
destruction to the Susquehanna Flats. 

I feel competent to make the above 
statement, as I have gunned on these wat- 
ers twenty-five years, and have a cottage at 
Wild Duck Cove, Md., where the swans 
gather. GEORGE W. Carns. 


Pa. fees 

Note.—There are many sportsmen who will not 
agree with the stand Mr. Carns takes regarding 
the whistling swan. It must be admitted that 


ducks are fewer than they were ten years ago, but 
this applies as well to localities where a whistling 
swan is never seen. Ducks are growing fewer in 
numbers because of large bag limits, increasing 
number of hunters and because man has spoiled 
more duck feeding and nesting grounds than all 
of the whistling swans and other agencies com 
bined. Man’s greed is no doubt to blame for the 
scarcity of shad and herring also. However, it 
would be unwise to protect the whistling swans 
after they reach a point in numbers where their 
esthetic value is undone by their interference with 
game.— Editor. 


Tame Mountain Sheep 

The ruggedest part of Colorado is that 
section lying around Ouray. The last rem- 
nant of mountain sheep in Southwestern 
Colorado has clung to the precipitous 
mountains above Ouray, Telluride, and 
Silverton, Colorado. These mountains 
reach an elevation of 14,000 feet and are 
known as the San Juans. Ouray is a beau- 
tiful little city in a bowl-shaped depression 
at an elevation of about 7,700 feet at the 
foot of this range. The snows get so deep 
on these mountains in the winter that the 
sheep for many years have drifted down, 
first to the outskirts of the little city, and 
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WHO’S AFRAID? 
An unusual and interesting study of a black-tail deer, photographed at Lake Minnewanka, in the 
Canadian Rockies. (Photo courtesy of J. K. Hodges.) 








later (when the citizens began to feed 
them) inside the city limits. 

The citizens have continued this feeding 
so regularly during the last few years that 
the sheep take their annual migration to 
Ouray for forage. They are so tame that 
the people approach them at very close 
ranges, as can be seen by the accompany- 
ing picture, which has been furnished us 
by J. C. North of Denver. Similar photo- 
graphs have been published all over the 
world, for it seems a paradox to our east- 
ern and foreign brethren to think that the 
Zocky Mountain sheep, the wariest of all 
wild animals, could be so tame as to allow 
themselves to be photographed in such 
numbers and at such close range. 

We are not ordinarily in favor of feed- 
ing wild game, for it has a tendency to 
make them less independent, but in this 
case there is justification for it, and we are 
glad to note that the citizens of Ouray 
think as much of these wild sheep (yes, 
more) as they do of their own domestic 
stock. Few men within a radius of many 
miles of Ouray would care to take their 
life in their hands to such an extent as to 
kill one of these precious animals, for the 
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Down to civilization for a real feed 


while snow lies deep in the mountains 


wrath of the citizens of Ouray would im- 
mediately be upon them. Yet these sheep 
are not increasing, which demonstrates the 
fact that they are killed by poachers in 
their wild domain, to a great extent. 








Game Refuges 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Captain Askins’ 
article in the March issue of Outdoor Life, 
“The Game Situation,” especially that part 
of it about our rivers being lined with 
blinds and hunters, was very interesting to 
me. We have the same thing to contend 
with here on the Rio Grande. However, we 
feel that we have in a small way taken 
care of it. It was only a few years ago 
when we could go out 10 to 20 miles from 
here and be practically sure of not being 
surrounded by an army of hunters. How- 
ever, the number of hunters has increased 
so rapidly that at present it seems as tho 
every able-bodied man and boy is on the 
river every Saturday and Sunday. It was 
getting to a point where a duck could not 
get within 100 yards of the water, and if he 
happened to be a wise duck he would make 
it 300 yards. Of course, a little thing like 
300 yards does not keep some of the pow- 
der burners from shooting. We realized 
that something had to be done or every 
duck that came in from the North would 
be obliged to go right on thru without even 
stopping for a drink. 

With this thought in mind, our game pro- 
tective association asked the state game 
commission to declare a refuge extending 
two miles below each wagon bridge across 
the Rio Grande from Pena Blanca to and 
including Socorro. This gives us 16 miles 
of resting ground in 120 miles of stream. 
It has been very evident that the plan is 
working, as ducks, and especially geese, use 
these preserves continually. While this plan 
might not work out in your state as far as 
locating preserves below bridges is con- 
cerned, I honestly believe that something 
along this line could be worked out by the 
states which you mention. Personal obser- 
vation and experience with these resting 
zones in New Mexico gives us positive 
proof here that this is one way of combat- 
ing this evil. 

Yours for more ducks! 

N. Mex. K. J. BaprincE. 
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Beginning with the January number, we shall 
place at the service of our readers the knowledge 
and experience of America’s foremost expert on 
camping and motor-camping— 

FRANK E. BRIMMER_ 

For more than six years Mr. Brimmer has 
specialized exclusively in this form of out- 
door life—spending a large part of his time 
on the road and under canvas, in all parts 
of the country. The wealth of practical 
knowledge which this experience has given 
him equips him to render service that 
literally no other man can give. 

Mr. Brimmer has been a_ frequent con- 
tributor to leading national publications. 
In the field of sport publications his work 
hereafter will appear exclusively in Frewp 
AND STREAM. You will find it each month 
in the Camper-on- Tour Department— 
special department devoted to auto-camping. 

A SIX MONTHS’ TRIP FOR YOU 

Mr. Brimmer has just begun a six months’ 
motor tour through a large part of the country for 
the purpose of gathering for FIELD AND STREAM 
readers up-to-the-minute information of conditions, 
camp sites, etc., and to test in practice the latest 
articles of equipment of our numerous manufactur- 
ers, upon whom he will call. This information he 
will pass on to you from month to month. 

Motor-camping enthusiasts will find the Camper- 
on-Tour Department, therefore, of enormous value 
to them. And in addition to the material pub- 
lished in the department each month readers may 
obtain special information and advice, absolutely 
free of charge, by writing direct to Mr. Brimmer, 
care this magazine. This service is also given free 
by three other departments covering hunting, fishing 
and dogs. . 

Send $1 for a 6 months’ trial sub- 
scription, or order from any dealer. 


FIELD AND STREAM, “yee oie No” 


















GREAT OPPORTUNITIES IN| 
DENVER AND THE WEST | 


For a western position, secure your training in a} 
Denver school. 
Over one thousand positions filled this year. Winter | 


term opens Jan. 4, 1926. Write for catalog. 


BARNES COMMERCIAL SCHOOL 
1425 Glenarm Street Denver. Colorado 








8" LUGER 








Cal. 9mm. 
Guaranteed $ ? 5 

New Condition 

9 mm. Ammunition, per 100__$4.50 


MAX COOK 
1653 Larimer St. Est. 1878 Denver, Colo. 











Genuine H. & R. (Made in U.S.A.) 


New Shunter Model 


10-inch Barrel 

Latest improved, with gold front sight; 
blued steel; accurate as rifle. Large 
— — grip. tapeet sig ol 
le action, 7-shot. For Hunters, Trap- 
rs, Rangers and Target Practice. Plus 25¢ Postage 
hoots .22 short, long and long-rifle cartridges. Perfect bal- 
ance; greatest value. Fine Cowhide Leather Holster, $1.60 











FRANKLIN SPTG. GOODS CO., 47 W. 63rd St., N. Y. City 


<&¢ 


ri MIXED BAG | 


Refuges for Migratory Birds 


Editor Outdoor Life:—Below you will 
find a copy of a resolution passed at the 
sixty-eighth convention of the New York 
City Federation of Women’s Clubs, held at 
the Hotel Astor on October 3, 1925. Our 
organization has a membership of 100,000, 
and there were about two thousand dele- 








gates and alternates who voted. The res- | 
olution was discussed, then passed unanim- | 


ously: 

Whereas, Effotts are being made to have es- 
tablished by the Federal Government, game ref- 
uges tor migratory birds, and also free shooting 
grounds; therefore, be it 
_Resolved, That the New York City Federation 
of Women’s Clubs urge that when such shooting 
grounds shall be established, the Federal Govern- 
ment shall also establish inviolable game sanc- 
tuaries of equal size, in sufficiently close prox- 
imity. 

Our organization feels that a much bet- 
ter bill (one giving real protection for 
game birds) than that provided by the old 
game refuge shooting-grounds bill should 
now be introduced in Congress. We believe 
that some attention should be paid to the 
wishes of those who do not shoot, millions 
of people, to whom the game belongs quite 
as much as it does to the hunters; tho the 
men who have the forming of the game 
bills never seem to consider this at all. 

We hope you will use the influence of 
your magazine for a better bill. 

N.Y. BERNICE MARSHALL, 

Chairman of Conservation. 


Note.—We are indeed glad to see the women 
taking an active interest in this important sub 
ject. Their aim is a laudable one, and unified ef- 
fort should some day bear fruit. More power 
to you, ladies.—Editor. 

Double Dollars From Traps 

Editor Outdoor Life:—Many trappers— 
particularly those taking the larger ani- 
mals—are making extra money by fur- 
nishing hides to those who want rugs for 
their dens, instead of selling the pelts to 
fur buyers. Skins for this purpose must, 
of course, be handled more carefully, as a 
rule, than others, but the extra trouble is 
well paid for by the purchaser. 

Another source of bigger cash returns is 
thru the sale of skins to those who want 
furs made up. In this field, marten, fisher, 
fox and wolf are leaders because, generally 
speaking, it is almost impossible for one tu 
buy these skins except made up into chok- 
ers, muffs, etc. However, once you get 
started in supplying pelts for this purpose, 
it is generally very easy to dispose of all 
the fur you can catch at considerably more 
than the market price. 

The purchaser, too, is glad to pay some- 
thing extra for he—or in most cases, she—~ 
wants to know exactly what goes into the 
garment. Further, there is a decided 
“thrill” in buying from the trapper direct. 

But—how is the trapper to find purchas- 
ers for his pelts? 

The usual method is to run a small ad 
in some local papers, altho many have sim- 
ply let it be known among their friends 
that they can supply the skins. While the 
average trapper does not know much about 
advertising, nor does he pretend to, all he 
needs to do is to tell the publisher what 
he wants and he will do the rest. 

The only objection to the whole thing is 
that in most cases the trapper gets more 
business than he can take care of. Fre- 
quently, one can eliminate this handicap— 
at least partly—by buying skins from other 
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With These Champiere 























Pre- 
lz USE THEM Lens 
| Lovers of sport, travel, nature and 
| scenery should not let this oppor- 10-Day 
| tunity go by. These famous French 
| Binoculars, imported at a price ° 
greatly to your advantage, are the No-Risk 
| greatest bargain America’s Lead- ° 
| ing Binocular House offers. Optical Trial 
| and mechanical perfection guaran- 
teed. Chosen by aviators every- 
where. Why travel and miss distant wonders? 
See Everything There Is to See— 
Very Powerful — Champiere Quality 
ACT NOW! Selling at extra special price. Has 8 
lenses of fine optical glass, over 15%" in diameter. 
Brand new. Wide range. Quick focusing scale grad- 
uated from 1 to 12. Wonderful light-gathering power 
and distinct definition. 
Only Galelean Glass with 8 Lenses 
Selling Under $30 


inches extended. Easy to 
focus; quick to adjust to eye. Good compass attached to top 
bars. Equipped with neck strap loops, handsome case and 
straps procains orl Only $7.95. A bargain from America’s most 
complete line. Send your check for $7.95 as deposit guaran- 
tee of your good faith. If glasses fail to please in 10 days, 
return them and we’ll promptly refund money. Shipped pre- 
paid. No obligation or risk. Order now. 


FREE CATALOG of Over 200 Glasses 
The world’s finest binoculars, 3 to 24-power. Telescopes for 
sport, observation, target shooting, etc. 


Try America’s Leading Binocular House First 


DU MAURIER CO. 
Dept. 151 Elmira, N. Y. 












MOTOR 
FOR ROWBOATS 


The sensation of the year. Offering 
new advanced features in Power, 
Speed, Control, Weight and Per- 
formance. For example— 
NEW—Super-Power Twin Motor 
—At normal speed develops 
3.85 H. P. [Brake Test]. In racing trim 
develops 4.65 H. P. 
NEW—Under-water Stream-Line Design 
: —Cuts the water like a knife 
NEW —Giant Drive Propeller 
— Gives flashing speed 
NEW—“‘Safety Propeller’ 
—Protects Boat, Boaters and Motor 
NEW —Super-charged Water Pump 
—lInsures a cool motor always at al! speeds and reverse 
NEW—Combination Propeller and Rudder 
: —Steers WITHOUT A RUDDER! 
NEW —Unit Control Carburetor 
—One easy adjustment for all speeds and weathers 
NEW —“‘Top-Spin’”’ Easy Starter with big Eiseman Magneto 
P —Gets you away in a flash 
NEW—Combination Racing and Trolling Control 
—One throttle lever for all speeds 
NEW—Lifetime Guarantee 
— Against all defects in material and workmanship 
NEW—Five Days’ Trial Offer 
—Gives you a chance to match with any other Motor 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG FOLDER TODAY 


JOCKWOOD-AS 


~ MOTOR - -COMPANY=-— 
67 Jackson St. Jackson, Mich. 
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Earn Some Cash 
in Spare Time 


The easiest and most pleasant work you ever did 
—taking subscriptions for OUTDOOR LIFE— 
The Sportsman’s Magazine of the West. 

Our subscription price is only $2 a year, and 
we will allow you $1 in cash on every NEW 
yearly subscription, or apply this amount toward | 
any premium you wish. 

PISTOLS AND REVOLVERS 
New Subscriptions | 











FOR A— at $2.00 each | 
.45 Colt Automatic................ A 7 ASR IEE A 37 
oN ee LD RE > So ares 34 
.88-40 Colt Single adie .32-20, .44-40, .45.. 34] 
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.388 Colt Double Action, Army Special, ; 

.32-20-38 ....... sekoesst teria . 80] 
32 Colt Automatic alatsipacso a , 21 

5 Colt Automatic...............:.::+ VARS “ 17 | 
"380 Savage Automatic, 1917. 19 | 
.22 Reising Automatic.................. J 35 | 

RIFLES | 
.250-3000 Savage bolt, Model 20... 53 | 

250-3000 Savage lever, Model 1899-G..... 52 | 
"22 N. R. A. Savage, 1919, Match Rifle... 23 
22 Savage ‘‘Sporter,” Model 23-A............. 20 
.25-20 Savage “Sporter,” Model 23-B....... 24 | 
.82-20 Savage “Sporter,’”’ Model 23-C..... 24 | 
.22 Savage Repeater, slide action, Model 2 21 | 
.22 Stevens 70 Visible Loading Repeater. 15 | 
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"22 Stevens 12 Marksman..............-..2-.-.c0--ce-0+- . 9 
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.25-20, .82, .44 Winchester, takedown, Model 

Ee EE ee ee 40 | 
.25-20, .382, .44 Winchester, solid frame, 
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.830 Winchester, Model 55..................-...- 48 | 
.270, .30-'06 Winchester, Model 54.............. 50 | 
.25-20, .32, .88, .44 Winchester, solid frame, | 

Se ee ee een ie 32 
80, .308, .30-06, .35, .405 Winchester, solid . 


frame, Model 95....... 
.30, .303, .30-’06, 35, 405 Winchester, take- 
Model 95... 63 
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.30-30 Winchester, 25- 35, 32 “Special, ‘solid 

Grnmme, BORE OB a. -cccncnccccsncceronscossesnonesensnzenene 41 
.22 Winchester Repeater, Model 90..............-.. 25 
29 Winchester Repeater, Model 06 ; ve 
29 Remington, 12-C, 12-CS, Special... wee 25 
.22 Remington, 12- A. CF Re OAS see eee 22 


2 Remington Long Rifle, automatic, Model 


“9 


25-20, 32-20 Remington, Model 25-A.............. aad 
SHOTGUNS - | 
a Ri TI gos cs esas ensee nnn detsspnabersevenscemnnonomnris tems ha 


Parker VHE, 





with ejector............... 


Parker Trojan 7 ik easid wiscdlaccnasenipaecens 59 
Ithaca No. 1 : plas Boo cea aieaidomaas -i 
Ithaca No. 2 renee cies a SER Ae aeeee 55 | 
Ithaca No. 3 ‘ : PME Sek 72 | 
Ithaca Field Gun : 38 | 
Fox “A” (NE ER Rerterter kero rene eres 62 | 
Fox “A.E.” Grade, with ejector...............-....---- 75 | 
Fox Sterlingworth... a cae 48 | 
Fox Sterlingworth, with ejector... Deca et i 61 


12-Gauge Browning Automatic................. 
16-Gauge Browning Automatic... ; 
12-Gauge Remington Automatic, Model 11- A 62 


12-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 10-A... 1 
20-Gauge Remington Pump, Model 17-A.... ee 51 | 
Model 11 Winchester Self-loading, 12-gauge.. 78 | 
Model 12 Winchester, 12, 16 or 20-gauge........ 55 | 
Model 97 12-Gauge Winchester, Takedown.... 46 | 
12, 16 or 20-Gauge Stevens No. 330........... ‘ 28 | 
410-Gauge Stevens No. 330.......................+++- . 28] 
No. 335 Stevens Hammerless...................-.-+--0-++ 30 | 
Die: DEE. Stowers. TAWA fais ccswveonsancnnsencnseesdcnces 28 | 
410- Gauge Iver ae ¢ or Stevens. ........0..---- 12 | 
Baker ‘Batavia leader” senda 32 | 
Lefever Nitro Special... NS ees <> 
i CC; Seth Piee.....nns ; ; ee 49 
Oe os — Ideal... Set! . 60 
L. C. Smitn Trap Wake 90 
12, 16 or 90. Genie Davis Maximim...... : 30 
12-Gauge Davis Hy-Power... , 35 


(Quotation on any other make on a request) 
Fill in the attached coupon, together with a 
2-cent stamp, and we'll send you full particulars. 

OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 

1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colorado 


Denver, Colo.: 
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Please send me receipt book, blanks, 
copy and full information on earning...................--- 
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| pelt hunters. Other trappers will be glad to 


sell to him because he can pay more than 
the so-called market prices, so atter all 1s 
said and done, if there are furs to be had in 


| the vicinity, eventually a suitable supply 
| can be obtained. 


The pelt hunter who enters into this 
field of supplying skins direct to those who 
want them made up, would do well to take 
the agency of some good custom tanner, 
for in that case not only can he make a 
profit off the pelts but obtain a commission 
for work as well. Great care should be ex- 
ercised in the selection of such a concern 


| to represent, for unless the firm is thoroly 


reliable, the customer may be disap- 
pointed. However, most of the tanners that 
advertise can be depended upon, so gen- 
erally no trouble will be experienced along 
this line. 

In selling skins direct, the trapper should 


| always be honest with his trade. Never sell 


a skin at any price that will not give satis- 
faction. A few extra nickels obtained for 
poor fur never pays in the end. Naturally, 
too, the trapper that knows skins and their 
quality—the number of pelts necessary, 
ete.—will make the most money, for he is 


| in a better position to take care of his trade 
| than the one who is not able to advise the 
| buyer. 


Usually, too, the one who represents a 
good tanner can pick up considerable loose 
change on the sale of robes and coats made 
from cow or horse hides. 

Iowa. KENNETH E. SMIru. 


The Pelican 

Editor Outdoor Life:—My attention is 
directed to an article in your issue of May, 
1924, entitled “Sea Gulls—A Menace to the 
Fish Industry.” I agree in every particu- 
lar, and am only sorry that the writer did 
not direct attention to a greater evil— 
that of the pelican. In the southern states 
bordering on the Gulf of Mexico, this peli- 
can is fast depleting the waters of fish, 
much faster than even the net fisherman, as 
every day is an open one to it. There are 
literally thousands of these birds in this 
part of Florida, consuming edible fish every 
hour of the day; only a few days ago I 
watched one bird catch nine fish in ten 
trials, in five minutes, each fish either a 
mullet or a salt-water trout. Thirty years 
ago I could buy mullet for 1 cent each; 
today they have disappeared, compara- 
tively, and bring 15 cents each. The trout 





are going fast, ditto the Spanish mackerel,. 


and on all of these, particularly the smaller 


| fish, the pelican daily and hourly feeds 


himself and his family. 
The government spends many thousands 








A YOUNG SPORTSMAN 
Jas. Sullivan, a member of the Kentucky Game 
and Fish Protective Association, and believed to 
be the youngest hunter in the state to take out a 


license in 1924, is twelve years old. The photo 
was sent by N. G. Perry, Jr., a game and fish 
warden, who says that young Sullivan is a fine 
game- fish angler, and one of the most enthusias- 
tic sportsmen in his vicinity. 








of dollars in the West, killing predatory 
animals, yet at the instance of a society 
organized to protect such predatory birds 
for sentimental reasons only, the same 
government not only passes laws prohibit- 
ing their killing, but sets aside islands as 
their sanctuary, and actually pays men to 
patrol and protect them, tho they are ab- 
solutely useless for any purpose whatever. 
And I understand that in certain lakes of 
the Northwest, the pelican has found fruit- 
ful fields of plunder, and has even invaded 
fresh-water lakes where fish are to be found. 

If we are to have fish in any considera- 
ble number in our inland bays and salt- 
water estuaries, in which trout, mullet, 
mackerel, and other fish were formerly 
abundant, we must take the ban off the 
pelican, or still better run him down and 
slaughter him as a predatory animal—a 
menace to a valuable food supply—and we 
should not let a silly sentiment over-bal- 
ance our better common sense; for a peli- 
can is of no use whatever, not a scavenger 
like even the gull, for he eats only live fish. 

Those who are constantly inquiring why 
our salt-water fish are disappearing can 
easily find the answer in the above, for in 
my experience and judgment, the pelicans 
of Florida catch more edible fish than do 

















COYOTES 


No, this is not the work of a government trapper. 


The view shows 275 of the 378 coyote pelts 


taken by Ted, Bill and Walter Nelson of Idaho last winter. This ought to give the game a better 


chance. 
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the fishermen. One has only to watch J 
flock of pelicans at work in a school of | 
yearling mullet to be convinced that he| 
gets his, and at all seasons, and his fishing | 
is at the best when you and I are prohib- | 
ited by law from fishing. Let’s start a/| 
movement to abolish him, and all such | 
other birds like him, which are of no earth- | 
ly use whatever, and which exist only by | 
virtue of the harm they do; for beside | 
him, the much despised crow is a scholar | 
and a gentleman. Geo. G. CLovuaH. | 
Fla. | 
Mr. Steelhead | 


Editor Outdoor Life:—I wish to tell you | 
about a fishing trip I made into the Olym-| \ 
pic Mountains with an old pal, Thos.| 
Turner. We drove as far as we could and | 
then walked as far as we were able, and| 
slid down the canyon walls until we found | 
ourselves on the banks of the Skokomish, | 
where the water was swift and frothy. In| 
order to get the bait down on the bot-| 
tom we had to use sinkers the size of| 
dill pickles, and the bait (fresh salmon | 











| 
| 
One apiece—and both “‘whoppers” | 


eggs) had to be wrapped with pink silk} 
thread so it looked like a pink hen egg 
(don’t get the color of the egg confused 
with the color of the hen). Brother Turn- | 
er dropped his bait and just about the | 
time it got down where the bottom was| 
supposed to be it apparently got fast on a} 
rock or a log. At this I suggested to Turn- | 
er that he keep a tight line and attend 
strictly to business. He answered that he 
was fast on the botom and I said, “Yes, 
you are, but the bottom will move soon if 
you are patient.” 

After what seemed an hour he asked, 
“Do you really think I have a fish?” “Not 
yet,” I replied, “but maybe you will have if 
you or the fish don’t make any bad breaks.” 

Just about then Mr. Steelhead decided to 
travel. Oh, man, if you could have seen 
my friend’s facee—consternation, I believe, 
is the right word. Well, he landed the fish 
after a hard-fought battle. It was 33) 
inches long and Turner was hardly able to 
work next day. 

I landed one 34 inches and we lost three 
and some tackle, but we wore the big 
smile and felt that our hard trip was not 
in vain. Joun R. MeEnrcer. 
Wash. 








™~ The Biggest 
Pipe Improvement 
in 25 Years 


Decide NOW 


to Enjoy the Many Usesand Advantages 
of Carl Zeiss Prism Binoculars and let 
the West’s Largest Distributor— 


HAANSTAD DENVER 


help you select 
the best model 
for your needs. 












22 models 
$50 and up. 
Write for 
mycatalog. 
402 16th St., 
Denver, Colo. 














It’s Tough 
Made of Bronze % 


—The Bassy- . THE SPLIT-STEM PIPE 
Getum Is With treble, double or Pri 1.50 
single hooks ce $1. 
It’s made of hollow bronze—good tough bronze. 20%~ 
It has action—that crippled action. It has looks SENT POSTPAID TO ANY ADDRESS ON 


—looks just like a fish. And it’s tough—so tough RECEIPT OF STAMPS OR 
your grandson will call it tough. MONEY ORDER 


Our literature tells you about the THE GREGG CO. 


Piky-Getum too, and the rest of 
Box 1270 SHREVEPORT, LA, 
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AGENTS WANTED 
CaLNVM SLNADV 


the Outing line. 
Outing Mfg. C 





568 Jackson Blvd. Elkhart, Indiana 


A DAY AGENTS 


Your chance to make big money, 
showing our full size samples } 
complete and fill Our ma- £ 











Attract Wild Ducks 


They always stop where they find good feeding 
grounds. Plant food they like— 


TERRELL’S WILD RICE 
Wild Rice is their favorite food—30 other varie- 
ties of aquatic plants. 30 years’ experience. Expert 
help with planting problems free. Write 


ters’ Laborat d 
big Insurance porters "Be * ERRELL’S AQUATIC FARM 


first in 


our vicinity. No ex- 
e deliver and collect. 











= ence ni 
ll to Farmers, Stores, Garages, Elevators, 





Mills, Warehouses, Factories, § hops, Homes, 
Schools, Auto Owners, ete. We are largest 
manufacturers of portable extinguishers in 
the world. Our big S aalienn’ advertising and 
Sales Manual helps you. Pay starts at once. 
Territory going fast. Write quick for free outfit offer. 


THE FYR-FYTER CO., 774 Fyr-Fyter Bidg., Dayton, Ohio & 


Successful Muskrat Farming 
By Robert G. Hodgson 
A practical book on the raising, breeding and han- 
dling of muskrats. Well illustrated. $2.35 postpaid. 
Outdoor Life Publishing Co., Denver, _Colo. 


T 
307 B. Bik. Oshkosh, Wisconsin 
AND HIDES TANNED 
and MANUFACTURED 
INTO COATS, ROBES, 


RUGS, LADIES’ FINE FURS, ETC. 
Repairing, Remodeling, Relining. 


WESTERCAMP FUR & TANNINGCO. 


Colorado Springs, Colorado 
Reliable Furriers, Tanners and Taxidermists 
Catalog, shipping tags, 
etc., sent on request F R E E! 
| HIGHEST _PRICES PAID FOR RAW FURS 

















New and Revised Edition Just Off the Press 
$4.15 Postpaid 


Six Years with the Texas Rangers 


1875 to 1881 
By CAPT.JAMES B.GILLETT 


A book that will appeal to everyone interested in Western life. It is the most ab- 

a narrative ty written on this subject. Describes in detail the great gun fight 
that wiped out the Sam Bass gang, the most thrilling tale ever published in 

form. Covers range life completely. It will grip and hold you from start to finish, 

detailing with vivid realism the life of those hard-riding, straight-shooting, keen- 

eyed guardiansof the Texas frontier. Illustrated with photos of Western frontiersmen. 


SUCSSSSSKESTCSERSSSSSSSSTSSSSTSSSSSS SH SSSTSSSSESS SSS SESEEEERESSRSESRESEESEEEASAESESEEE SERS S ESE ESESR SESS See: 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 


Enclosed find $4.15 (or send C. O. D.), for which send me new and revised edition of “Six 
Years with the Texas Rangers.” 
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BE ONE WHO KNOWS! 


Live and learn. Keep abreast with the changing world. The Nutshell Library is 
> ublished for those who wish to read a summary on subjects embodying SCI- 


NCE, CULTURE, SOCIOLOGY and RELIGION. 
Printed on good paper and 





NUTSHELL LIBRARY 
12 NEW BOOKS *270 

















Every volume is absolutely new and up-to-date. 
well illustrated. 


The price is made astonishingly low so everybody can read this interesting Library 
of recent thought and rear: $2.70 postpaid. 





























OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $2.70, for which please send me the Nutshell Library complete 


in 12 volumes. 
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MEI | ~ Dioner 
| 5 from any other publication, 
our big intimate Magazinei is 
strictly for men! Can't be de- 
scribed—must be seen! No 
Fake, no Fads, no Fiction, no 
Foolishness—but surprisingly 
original, courageous, and 100% 
valuable to men. Devoted ser- | 
iously to intimate subects in | 
which NORMAL MENevery- | 
where are individually inter- 
ested—such as Physical Fitness, Personal Hy- kin, it turns 
giene and Prevention, Virile Manhood, Mas- the human 
culinity, Social and Married Life, etc. Thous- body inside 
ands of men would not sell their copies for out and 
makes every- 
money. You will know WHY when yousee [thing plain. 
- If you are a or ever expect to be, 
both you and will benefit—for 
IT DOES NOT ‘DUPLICATE ANY 
OTHER MAGAZINE but actually deals with 
vital subjects heretofore not generally dis- 
cussed in print. Endorsed by men's physicians. 
And edited to meet a long-felt need. 


*. ook os a possibly be 
Are aed CUT | a. ‘OUT, send with 
a 


$1 now for 5 mo. trial sub. 
with 5 big AF. numbers be- 

sides (10 copies in all.) 
SAMPLE COPY 25C. (None 
free.) Satisfaction guaranteed 
or money promptly refunded. 
No chance to lose! 


isan Pub. Co. 
Dept.40 Battle Creek, Mich. 








Like a Mani- 








































SIBBS Two-Trigger 


The best 
Traps ever made 


King of them all. No ‘‘ Wring-offs.’’ No 


broken springs. 65c each or $7.00 a doz- 
en postpaid. 


GIBBS ‘‘SINGLE-GRIP’’ TRAPS 


Lighter, smaller, better and cost no more 
than other single-grip traps. 

Prices on request. Write for Free Catalog. 
Chester, Pa. 











W. A. GIBBS & SON 


DON’T WEAR 
A TRUSS 


BE COMFORTABLE— 
Wear the Brooks Appliance, the mod- 
ern scientific invention which gives 
rupture sufferers immediate relief. 
It has no obnoxious springs or pads. 
Automatie Air Cushions bind and 
— toge = r the se eee. No ‘ 
salves or plasters. Durable. Cheap. 

Sent on trial to prove its worth. Be: MR. C. E. BROOKS 
ware of imitations. Look for trade-mark bearing portrait 
and signature of C. E. Brooks which appears on every Ap- 
pliance. None other genuine. Full information and booklet 
sent free in plain, sealed envelope. 


BROOKS APPLIANCE CO., 145-B State St, Marshall, Mich. 
WHY NOT inireahertn Syren and 


insects? I buy hundreds of kinds for collec- 
tions, some worth $1 to $7 ; simple out- 
door work with my instructions, pictures, 
price-list. Send 10c (not stamps) for my Iilus- 
trated Prospectus before sending butterflies, 
MR. SINCLAIR, Dealer in Insects, Dept. 22, 
Box 1210, Victoria, B.C., Canada. 


AN AMERICAN GUIDE IN 
BRITISH EAST AFRICA 


Charles Cottar of Nairobi, British East 
Africa, is ready to book American hunters. 
He guarantees elephant, rhino, hippo, lions, 
leopards, buffalo, eland, waterbuck, bush- 
buck, koodoo and all lesser bucks in a 
safari lasting from four to six months. 

TERMS: $1,250 a month; everything 
furnished except guns, ammunition and 
hunting license. Where there are more 
than two in the party, an extra guide will 
be furnished at $500 a month. Parties will 
be taken by automobile and trucks, by 


special arrangement. 

Correspond with Chas. Cottar, Nairobi, 
British East Africa, or I will answer all 
letters to the best of my ability. 

CHAS. ASKINS AMES, OKLAHOMA 


Dept. J-1 









































VANISHING TRAILS OF ROMANCE. 


By WARREN E. BOYER 
A book of Western legends and romances, including | 
tales of Indians, cliffdwellers, cowboys and pioneers | 
of Colorado, in love and adventure. Beautifully illus- | 
trated with scenic and historic points. 
Price $1.60 Postpaid 





OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 


Enclosed find $1. 60, for which send me “Vanishing | 
Trails of Romance. | 
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| fish, as these 
| mals quite ill. 


| a small groundhog, 


| at the Toronto publie library. 


~| rels at White Plains, N. Y., 
# | and found her house alive with squirrels of 
all kinds. But squirrels, to my fancy, should 
be outdoors, 


| other 


chincehillas. 
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POSSUMS are bred by thirteen men 

for their fur. These animals will eat 
a great variety of food. Getting under a 
plum tree, you can spread a canvas on the 
ground, give the tree a shake and procure 
an ideal ’possum meal. Boiled corn and 
boiled wheat are also eaten. If you feed 
them “city swill,” I would strongly advise 
you to take out the salted meat and salted 
two foods will make the ani- 
Pigs fed on salted meats 
and fish will always develop hog cholera, as 
it is this food far more than the germs that 
cause this plague. 

We have only nine breeders of squirrels 
for fur. Squirrel fur is not very good fur, 
tho the animals themselves are very beau- 
tiful and graceful alive. The Russian, or 
rather Siberian, grey squirrel is not a true 
squirrel, but is a ground squirrel, more like 
as the woodchuck is 
termed in this country. Some time ago I 
saw Audubon’s huge book of the squirrel 
family of North America—a book fully as 


| interesting as Beebe’s celebrated “Mono- 


Very few copies 
I saw was 
Then, too, 
there are some very beautiful squirrels in 
Madagascar, in Malacea, and other parts of 
that section of the world. One of these 
squirrels is quite large, with fur of three or 
four different colors, in patches. I should 
think the squirrel family could be bred more 
for zoos and fanciers than for their fur. I 
called to see a woman collector of squir- 
some time ago, 


graph of the Pheasants.” 
of these books remain. The one 


as they suffer terribly from 


fleas if kept indoors. Squirrels should also 


| have the fine sawdust of red cedar for nest- 


as this helps to keep them free from 
Mother squirrels should have plenty 


ing in, 
fleas. 


| of lettuce, as they eat a lot of this plant 


to make milk. Never crack nuts for squir- 
rels, as their teeth will grow long and curve 
around into their heads, from lack of use, 
and kill them. Squirrels can even grind 
butternuts and obtain the meats, so, of 
course, any other kind of nut is easy for 
them. Some Canadians are breeding the 
chinchilla rabbits for their fur, as also 
varieties. 


WOMAN in Saskatchewan brought in 
to the fur market a number of white 
muskrat skins for several years. If she 
had been really wise she would have en- 
closed these animals in a large pond and 
bred them, for they were on her place. 
Muskrats are very easily fed—alfalfa, wil- 
low twigs, carrots, turnips, mangels, and so 
on. A muskrat is really a small beaver. 
Two Americans imported live chinchillas 
to breed, but they did not take into con- 
sideration the fact that these very beautiful 
animals are indigenous to a very high al- 
titude. Some sections of Colorado and 
Montana would be most excellent for 
These animals live principally 
on hay and are quite inexpensive to feed. 
However, now that chinchillas, which were 
formerly very plentiful in the high colder 
sections of southern South America, are 


becoming valuable as a fur, I expect that 
much intelligent effort will be made to im- 
port some live specimens for breeding pur- 
poses. Altitudinal changes will affect birds 
and animals much more than will tempera- 
ture changes. 

The Canadian government is trying out 
the yak and the musk ox for their meat and 
for their fur, and it looks as tho the experi- 
ment would succeed in both cases. I don’t 
think, however, that the Canadian gov- 
ernment will ever try breeding the polar 
bear for its fur, tho they may make a 
closed area for them. 

Fur seal breeding is another enterprise 
that will always be a government concern, 
never private. But the private fur breed- 
ers need not be in despair for novelty in 
fur-bearing animals. 

There is the panda, a rather raccoon-like 
animal from the mountains of French 
China. This animal is a little larger than 
a raccoon, has a most unusual heavy fur of 
a very beautiful color, which is quite strik- 
ing. The color seems to be a mixture of 
red, purple and brown. This animal is 
quite tractable, and can be confined and 
bred. It is easily and inexpensively fed. 

Canada has over sixty muskrat ranches, 
and more than thirty mink ranches, be- 
sides many breeders of skunk, raccoon, 
beaver, marten and even fisher, or pekan. 


OF COURSE, everyone knows that 
Canadians started the fox farming 
business, but Americans are deeper in it 
now than is Canada. Then we all know the 
fable about the fox and the grapes. Also 
the majority of us are quite sure that it 1s 
merely a fable, not at all founded on a 
truth. Let me tell you fox breeders right 
now that it is truth as well as fable, for 
foxes eat grapes, huckleberries and many 
other kinds of fruit. There is nothing that 
will keep your foxes so well as will fruit. 
Feeding foxes fruit will beat all the vet- 
erinarians in the entire country. The very 
basis of a fox’s good health is a fruit diet. 
Back in the 90s, before any of you ever 
dreamed of fox breeding, I kept a dozen 
foxes in my back yard in the center of a 
large city. No one ever knew it so far as 
their noses were concerned, but, of course, 
they knew it by ear. Your smelly fox is a 
sick fox. It is fed too heavily on animal 
food. I fed many a box of black raspber- 
ries to my foxes. I kept these animals be- 
cause my boys liked them and I loved to 
hear their cries at night, four stories below 
my bedroom window. I never handled nor 
petted these foxes myself, and they would, 
indeed, bite at me as I passed by them, 
but they greatly enjoyed having my boys 
play with them. 

Fox food differs in price, as in Idaho I 
found horse meat to be just a half cent a 
pound, while in Michigan it was 5 cents a 
pound. Two and a half cents a pound is 
enough for horse meat to feed to foxes. At 
Victoria, B. C., I could not see one horse 
in the city during a two weeks’ visit, but 
when I went out thru the Island past In- 
dian villages, I found that the Indians 
owned all the horses. So horses nowadays 
are generally not of much value; and just 
rather a poor food for the French and Bel- 
gians of certain classes, and for foxes. 

To breed chinchilla rabbits in connec- 
tion with fox farming is a wise idea, as rab- 
bit meat is far superior to horse meat for 
foxes. It keeps them healthier. Their fur 
is better on rabbit than on horse meat. 

When your fox is dopey—never wait un- 
til your foxes become really sick—place 
him at once on a fruit diet, such as 
oranges and bananas should it be winter 
and such fruits as black raspberries, etc., 
are not in season or available. 
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Watch the stools not only of foxes but 
of all animals or birds. You will soon no- 
tice when anything is wrong. Outside of 
blood poisoning, all sickness is nothing but 
constipation, whether in animal, bird or 
man. Now, do not say that diarrhea is the 
opposite of constipation. It is not only 
constipation, but constipation in its most 
aggravated form. 


JR 35 years I told people who suffered 

from rheumatism that acid fruits had 
nothing whatever to do with making their 
blood acid. Only recently have they dis- 
covered for themselves that my advice was 
right. The acids of decomposition, such as 
acid blood and vinegar, are entirely dif- 
ferent acids from the acids of growth such 
as are found in tart cherries, peaches, 
oranges, and other similar fruits. These 
fruit acids make your blood alkaline, while 
white bread and other heavy grains and 
meat make your blood acid, as do fish, 
cheese and milk. 

Eating fruit will almost at once set sick 
foxes on the road to good health. A fruit 
salad of thoroly ripe pineapples, bananas 
and oranges is a dish to set before a right 
royal fox. Be sure to leave out the sugar. 
Sugar irritates the mucous membranes. 
There are forms of sugar poisoning, just as 
there are forms of casein poisoning. 

If a breeder cannot keep himself well, 
you may be sure that he cannot keep his 
animals or birds well, for the foundation or 
basic laws of all good health are the same. 
Only really stupid people try to stop dis- 
ease either by electric currents, innocula- 
tion, cold water, or drugs. Disease must 
never be stopped. The cause must be re- 
moved, then the disease will disappear. If 
you stop a disease, it reappears in a more 
virulent disease in later life. 

What would you do for a sick mink, as 
mink will not eat fruit? Just what you 
would do for a sick ferret. Feed it nothing 
but water, even for many days. Keep the 
animal clean, dry, and do not smother it 
in bad air. 


ARAKUL sheep farming is a coming 

industry in Canada, and, like mohair 
goat farming, promises to grow into a large 
industry. Sheep are weed eaters while 
goats eat trees, which fact reminds me of 
the wonderful service timber wolves have 
done for thousands of years in keeping the 
forest destroyers, such as goats, sheep, deer 
and moose, under control, to an extent 
compatible with forest renewal and preser- 
vation. 

One man in Canada is breeding coyotes, 
but it does not pay as their food is too 
costly in proportion to their fur value. 
Which reminds me that on the third Sat- 
urday of last January, I took a .22 and went 
rabbit shooting on the Bendick Brothers 
game farm south of Edmonton, Alta., at 
Leduc, and found I could shoot a snowshoe 
hare a minute, they were so plentiful 
around the big straw stacks. 

One man in California is breeding lions 
successfully, but he is probably breeding 
them for zoos, not for fur. 

In northern India is a most beautiful 
spotted deer whose single skin makes an 
exceedingly fine coat. It was as fine a coat 
as I saw, on the women on Fifth Avenue. 
At first I thought it was a leopard skin; 
then I thought it must be jaguar, but as I 
neared the lady who wore it I saw that it 
was this particular deer of Asia. 





Ducks and Duck Shooting 
By William Barber Haynes 
Many thrilling duck and goose hunting stories told 
by a_ master. Beautifully printed and illustrated. 
Price $2.60, postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 
1824 Curtis Street, Denver, Colo. 
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Submarine 


. Coat 


iy, Combination DOWN 





Raincoat 


and Warm Overcoat 


Men! Here is the most practical 
coat ever made, at a bargain price 
and only $1.00 down! Broad shaw] 
collar of best quality 4x beaverized 
lamb skin; and warm plaid blanket 
body and sleeve lining. Outer fab- 
ricisrippled submarine clothwitha 
coating of rubber between making 
coat absolutely stormproof. Smart 
stylish double breasted belted style 
with two large patch — with 
flaps and two muff pockets. 
Strapped sleeve. Length 44 inches 
long. Tan only. Sizes % to 46. 


6 Months 
to Pay! 


Have this serviceable combina- 
tion coat and never miss the 
money! Six months to pay our 
bargain price! Send only $1.00 
now — when you get the coat 
you'll say it’s the greatest gar- 
ment youeversaw. Then if per- 
fectly satisfied take six months 
to pay for it! 

Order by No. W-18. Terms $1.00 

with the coupon, $1.85 a month. 

Total price only $11.95- 


Elmer Richards Co. 
Dept. 1648 W.35th St., Chicago 


I enclose $1.00. Send Submarine Coat 
No. W-18. If I am not delighted with 
the coat I may return it and get my 
money back. Otherwise I will pay the 
bargain price on your terms; $1 with 
coupon and only $1.85 monthly. Total 
price $11.95. 
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It Never Can Happen Again— New 8mm. GEWEHRFABRIK 
TELESCOPE MAUSER $ 4? 5 0 






With fine Gerard 6x Scope, , 
23" barrel, 6% Ibs., 5-shot magazine. Accurate. 
Powerful. Dependable. 8mm. calibre only. 
Last chance to own one of these fine outfits at this low price, as lot is nearly gone and 
no more can be had. We have sold over 350 to satisfied customers from Maine to Alaska. 
Names of owners in your locality on request. While they last, $42.50; a few pre-war made, extra 
finish stocks, $47.50. Shipped C. O. D. subject to examination on receipt of $5 M. O. If cash is sent Not Sold 
with order, 25 cartridges free. S.P. 8 mm. cartridges, $8.50 per hundred. By Other 
Rifles on time payments; $2.50 additional to cash price. Payments $10 monthly. yh ae 


BAKER & KIMBALL, 38 South Street, BOSTON 
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Field- Trial Champion Dan of Avendale 
Wanted—6500 Local Agents to sell our Springer Span- 
iel Puppies, Brood Matrons, Stud Dogs and Trained 
Springers, $65 to $500. Send for new lists. No duty on 
our dogs. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop. Winnipeg, Canada 
World’s Largest Breeders of _ Class 
English Springer Spanie 








CONDUCTED BY EDWIN L. PICKHARDT 





Coyote Hunting With Dogs 
Editor Outdoor Life:—About as unique 
a chase as I have had in quite a while oc- 
curred last fall while up hunting with E. N. 








Closing Out Sale 


One registered Labrador bitch, 18 months old, 
from the best working stock in America. This 
bitch is thoroughly broken on ducks and up- 
land birds. Price $150 

One imported registered black curly-coated 
Retriever, 3 years old, perfectly broken retriever 
and bench winner. Price $100. 

One 2-year-old imported black pape Pointer 
male. Weight 70 pounds. This fellow is a real up- 
land shocting dog on quail and pheasants. 
Wonderful conformation, real pointer head and 
fine square muzzle. Price $125. 

Lady Rowland'’s King, a fine orange and white 
ticked Setter male, 2 years old. Thoroughly bro- 
ken, dandy retriever. He will be hard to beat on 
the bench. Sire,Ch. Rowland’s Pathfinder; dam, 
Racketts Belle. His pedigree full of champions. 
His kind selling for $500. Closing out price, $200. 
W. J. DERTHICK, 175 Front Street, Portland, Ore. 














English Springer 


Spaniel Puppies 


Beautiful, large, upstanding, black and white pups, 6 months 
old, been worked some. Sired by Imported, “*Horsford Fred;" 
he by dual champion *“Horsford etman, Dam blood, lines: 
field champion “Horsford Harbour,”” double champion “*F lint 
of Avendale’’ and double champion “*Horsford Hetman.”” $50. 


DR. F. L. LAFFOON 
329 Westport Kansas City, Missouri 


Mi iel 

inot Springer Spaniels 
For Sale—6 young females, 6 to 8 mos. old, 
partly broken to gun, $75 each. 6 splendid 
dog pups, $50 each. Also bred bitches. Su- 
perbly bred dogs always at stud. Fee $50. 


JOHN STEWART 
5 Ninth St. S. E. Minot, N. Dakota 


BEAGLES, SETTERS, POINTERS, FOX HOUNDS 








Stud dogs, brood bitches, grown youngsters ready to train. 


Also pappies various ages, ready toship. Stud dogs, of each | 
breed, at Public Stud. Photos for 6¢ in stamps. 


STANFORD KENNELS BANGALL, NEW YORK | 





THIS DOG COLLAR 


on arrival. State Size. 


TEDOY NOI8S 


Or. 8 SULLIVAN D KENNEL SUPPLY CO. 


FITCHBURG 





Dept. X Fitchburg, Mass. 





Training the Police Dog 
By Frep KoLiet 


The author has spent more than 15 years at 
training police dogs in Germany and America, so 
is an authority on the subject. 


Only $1.10 postpaid 








Outdoor Life, Denver, Colo. 

Enclosed find $1.10, for which send me copy of | 
Training the Police Dog. 

Name 

Address 


(Your Name in Gold) | 
—SEND NO MONEY— 
Pay postman plus postage 


Howard, an old coyote chaser over seventy- 
five years of age, who is still going strong. 
We had very good luck, jumping three 
coyotes in two days’ hunting. The dogs 


| turned the first one and the other two got 
| away unwrenched. We found two 


“crip- 
| pled” coyotes the first day out which looked 
good on the stretchers if you didn’t know 
their infirmities. You come upon the scene 
at the skinning of the second coyote of the 
second day’s hunt. I had jumped two, and 
the “pot hounds” of 
mine took after the 
one farthest away— 
just to show they were 
capable of overcoming 
any handicap put on 
them, I guess. They 
detained the “cripple” 
they gave chase to by 
Eskimo’s grasping 
him by the pants and 
stopping. The coyote, 
| not being able to drag 
such a “meat-house” 
as Eskimo’s bulk, 
stopped of necessity 
and decided to punc- 
ture his antagonists. Bit Dot and Eskimo, 
and they became killers and soon cooked 
“hizzoner.” “Grandpa” came over to me 
and took the careass out of the hide. 
The unchased coyote had given vent to a 
| solo, “Catch me if you can on the lone 
prairie,’ when he reached the valley and 
| found himself unpursued. That was an 
eerie sound, coming as it did in the middle 
| of the day and reaching me as I neared the 
dog-pile of his mate. About a half hour aft- 
er I had routed them out of the hills found 
us going up into the same hills to see if we 
could get a line on the escaped one’s itin- 
erary. 

We found they had been lying near a car- 
cass when I disturbed them. Skip, one of 
“Grandpa’s” old bear dogs, cold-trailed a 
little toward a peak to the southwest, then 
left the trail, as it was too old. We headed 
| for the peak to get a look at the country 
| thereabouts, and as we neared the peak 
| about half the pack trotted up over the hill 
| on scent, while the rest stayed with us. We 
| saw the tails of the scenting pack go out of 
| sight, and into the foreground came a 
coyote one length ahead of Kit. The dogs 
which were following us immediately took 
up pursuit—a sight to make a coyote hunt- 
er weep with joy. I have never before, nor 
since, seen its equal. 

The course was down a steep slope for 
| about 50 yards; the dogs never gained a bit 
going down. When they reached the bot- 
tom Kit made a grab and missed, thereby 
changing the coyote’s direction a trifle. She 


-| turned him over for the pack on the next 


| grab in a very few more jumps. We slipped 
them all off except Topsy and took a pic- 
ture of the throat-hold she packs in her 
jaws. 





Generally there is in a bunch of dogs 
some semblance of a pack—at least two 
dogs side by side or nearly so. However, 
there was none in that short and sweet 
chase. One wild dog, leading by a length, 
and twelve tame ones behind him in a line 
twelve lengths long. 

Since most of our best coyote hounds run 
more or less to the greyhound, it naturally 
follows they have rabbit-chasing tendencies 
bred into them and it will come out. Rab- 
bits are rarely the cause of our losing a 
coyote, and a great many times they liven 
up the monotony of coyote hunting and 
finding. The best of our coyote hounds will 








Eskimo with a good breast hold 


seldom ever chase a rabbit as hard as they 
will a coyote. 

Well do I remember the fall that Mack 
was a big, lubberly pup, when a rabbit 
chose to give them some exercise. Mack 
easily ran up to the rabbit, then he opened 
his mouth over the rabbit’s hams, slacked 
up running and closed his mouth—on thin 
air. He was out of the race, and if looks 
count he was somewhat nonplused. Re- 
trospection still brings a hearty laugh. I 
think about Mack failing to close his 
mouth when the rabbit was in it. A friend 
has a big Russian named Ribbon, and when 
he took a hunt with me last fall one of the 
dogs raised a rabbit and circled it back 
past Ribbon, who cut into the course. The 
rabbit saw Ribbon’s bulk interposed in his 
pathway and tried the ancient rabbit trick 
of jumping over. He got over O. K., but 
Ribbon flipped his head up and met him 
coming down. That was the only good 
laugh we got out of that hunt. 

Frank Hardy and I got up one morning 
with a feeling that the “lady with the cor- 
nucopia,” was due to shell us out a little 
luck, so we took our “dawgs” out for some 
exercise. We enjoyed a morning’s hunt— 
enjoyed is right, for it was a fine day, and 
we had a couple of rabbit chases with a 
50-50 catch. After filling our “bread-bask- 
ets” and being duly informed that that 
morning a coyote had been seen to make a 
few tracks not far from our present where- 
abouts, we put our right legs over the sad- 
dles and out we went again. 

Finding a couple of other hunters in our 
proposed hunting grounds, we at last gave 
up the huntin’ for that day, and after watch- 
ing a Fordson ambling along the Swan Lake 
and Jimtown Highway, and considerable 
cogitating upon what we had better do, we 
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at last had racked our cognition of coyotes 
and coyote hunters to the limit, and de- 
cided to call it a hunting day. I prepared 
to escort Frank far enough out of my end 
of the country that he wouldn’t get back 
very soon. So we kicked our horses in the 
haymow and started—a coyote! Right out 
from the front porch of our open-air thea- 
ter. He had been lying there listening to 
us discuss our plans, and decided from our 
talk we were dangerous. . 

Well, you know a coyote was what we 
had been looking for; the rabbits were just 
exercise for the dogs. We sort of eased 
along very gently after that cayote, whis- 
pering with all our might and lung power. 
and mildly excited with the course. The 
coyote ran thru the draw in a circle, thus 
throwing the dogs to the outside. By cut- 
ting the inside edge we were enabled to 
keep ahead of the pack. Going up the slope 
out of the pocket the course had been in, 
Eskimo passed us and hit that coyote for 
a dog-pile, taking him with a rush. Queen 
slid in for a small bite of neck; being not 
much bigger than a coyote, she of necessity 
doesn’t take a very big mouthful. The rest 
of the pack came dropping in and helped 
finish the “kill.” 

We had two exposures left in the kodak 
and used both. We got one dandy picture 
in the first part of the rumpus, where the 
pack was all ahold and had the coyote off 
the ground. The other depicts Eskimo a 
the breast with a good rib-cracking hold; 
his legs are still back under him as tho he 
was at the neck. After having taken all the 
snap out of that snapper we took him away 
and put him on Frank’s horse. There being 
a windmill about a quarter of a mile to the 
north, thither we went. "Twould be a good 
place to cool off the dogs and take a car- 
cass out of the hide. 

The cow path leading to the mill dis- 
closed a couple of coyote tracks for a few 











Brindle, an English greyhound that steps out an’! 
gets them and is there at the finish, Owned by 
D. M. Munn of Colorado 


yards, then but’the one track. We had one 
of the track-makers, on Frank’s saddle. 
About the time we had covered 100 yards 
from the scene of the kill, and finding the 
track in the cow path still going our way. 
Frank rudely broke into my reverie of 
happiness over having procured this “crip- 
ple,” and asked: “What is that over there, 
northwest of the mill?” It was! I knew the 
dogs were rather tired and didn’t have their 
wind back from the kill just finished, and 
said so, but just then the coyote started and 
we started also—yeah! Coyote huntin’s 
just one start after another—that is, when 
you can find anything to start after. 

Got the pack sighted and the chase was 
on. There was a fence there—yes, sir! Just 
a little three-wire fence of barbed wire, 
such as is used to keep stock off the neigh- 
bor’s domain. What’s the matter with the 
fence? Oh, nothing much! Only, we were 
on the wrong side of it—that’s all. Frank 
was off his horse, trying to persuade the 
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Champion Bero 
of Elmview 


EAST AVE. 


“Strong Heart’ Police Dogs 


Character—plus Appearance 


Champion Bero, Grand Champion Komet von 
Hoheluft and other noted dogs at stud. Pups for 
sale at reasonable prices. 


‘‘You can pay more, but you can’t get a better dog’’ 


UN BEAM FARM 


TRONG HEART KENNELS = 
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NEW BRUNSWICK,N.J. AIS, 











Beechgrove 
Springers 
FOR SALE— 


Two litters, 4 and 5 months, at winter prices. 
Best of field trial breeding and sires and dams 
are real hunting dogs in the field or water on 
game. They are priced at special prices to close 
out before winter and other spring litters come 
on. For particulars write 


Grand Forks 


T. E. BARBER 
North Dakota 











Outdoor Life. 


Maxwell-Lodge Norwegian Elk Hounds 


The Great Dog of the Present 


That Robert Mansfield used in his ““Try Out.” See his article in this issue of 
For information on these wonderful dogs, address 


Maxwell-Lodge Blooded Stock Husbandry 





Twisp, Washington 











POLICE DOGS 


Sturdy Northern stock 
sired by a brother of 
“Strongheart” with 
over thirty Champions 
in pedigree. 


VAN DEN NORDEN KENNELS 


Ashland, Wisconsin 











RAPPO VON DER KRIMINAL 
POLIZEI AKC334026 SZ72752 














POLICE DOGS 


Western-bred, ranch-raised. Not back-yard pups, 
but the big working type, worked on stock and 
game. Our only entry in the last Denver show 
won all the firsts in his class of 80 dogs, including 
best American-bred. He was sired by our ‘‘Flock 
of Rexden-Belcarza.” 


OZONE KENNELS, Fort Collins, Colo. 





POLICE DOGS 


From world’s champion blood lines, Dusternbrook and 
Strong Heart strain. The best you can buy. 


THE RICE KENNELS Spencer, Indiana 


GREAT 
DANES 


W.R. Biebelle 


San Lorenzo 
New Mexico 




















BIG GAME DOGS q 
Cat, Coon, and Cougar Hounds 


BEAR DOGS 
Cold Trailers and Tree Barkers 
WESTERN RAISED 
Fully trained dogs and well started 
young hounds FOR SALE 
4 J. A. ESSEX 
TreeDogs Victory Way at 130th St., Seattle, Wash. 


Attention, Sportsmen! 
OAK GROVE KENNELS of INA, 
ILL., is the home of high class 
dogs. We are offering coon, 
skunk and opossum hounds that 
are cold trailers and tree bark- 
ers, They are real cooners and 
deliver the game. Have plent 
of first classrabbit hounds whic 
will please themostcritical. Also 
offer best of pointers and set- 
ters, beagles, fox-terriers 
Choice young dogs and pup- 
pies, ten days’ trial. Descrip- 











tive price list ten cents. 


| 
| 


Dent's Condition Pills 
MERIT MADE THEM FAMOUS 


A marvelous tonic for distemper, mange 
and genera! debility. You will notice the 






| difference after a few doses. Druggists or mail, 50c. 


| DENT MEDICINE CO., 





NEWBURGH, N. Y. 








For the fancier of dogs—the 
lover of blood-tingling sport 








Coyote Coursing 
By LEON V. ALMIRALL 
Price $2.00 


(SCRATCH STS SRESSTSS SESS SESE SSeS eee esas eeeeee 


OUTDOOR LIFE, 
1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $2.00 for “Coyote Coursing.” 


Name_-_-__-_-- 


Address 




















“Glory Be 


Santa Claus brought me a 
SUPER-AIREDALE PUP. 
PY, a hide-wrapped bundle 
of fun and fight that will return 
my love, a toy that can’t be 
broken, that is useful, at home 
or afield. Hurrah!’’ Give your 
boy or girl a chance to say that. 
Pay a deposit and book your 
order now, while I have sixty 
Delivery any time you say. | guarantee safe 
papers. Sales list and 








to pick from 
delivery, satisfaction and A. K. C. 
literature free. 


LOU HOLLIDAY VICTOR, MONT. 
(Originator of the Lionheart Strain) 


100% Llewellin Setters 


2 lightly marked, 
less than 2 years old, $50 each. 
and Mohawk’s Sandy. 

3 litters puppies (all farm raised), either sex, 
each. All papers to register. 6 generation, Llewel- 
lin certified pedigrees on all of these may be ob- 
tained from American Field Pub. Co. 


J. H. SULLIVAN, 205 So. Lincoln Street, Creston, lowa 


registered, proven brood bitches 
Sires Lad Rodney 





Russian Wolfhounds, 
Irish Wolfhounds 
and English Grey- 


hounds 
for hunting or pets and com- 
panions. Grown dogs or pups 
ready for shipment in each 
breed. Some well trained on 
coyotes. 


GEO. E. HINEMAN 
Dighton, Kansas 








(REGISTERED) 

5495 Federal, Denver, Colorado 
English Setters, Llewellin Setters, Point- 
ers, Police Dogs and Doberman Pinschers. 
Prices remarkably low for highest quality 
pedigreed stock. 


Black Curly Coated 
RETRIEVERS 
= | Handsomest of all retrievers, 
perfect gundogs; no water too 
cold or rough; grand house 
dogs. We import and breed 
the highest class of registered 
stock. A fewfirst-class bitches 
and prize-bred puppies gen- 
erally for sale. Satisfaction 
guaranteed. 
4 KNYSNA KENNELS 
412DuandasSt., Galt, Ont.,0anada 











HOUNDS and HUNTING 


Sportsman Featuring 


THE BEAGLE 


the greatest little Hunting Dog in the World 
Sample Copy 20c; $1.50 per year 
Address 
HOUNDS AND HUNTING, Desk O.L., Decatur, Ill. 





—_—+ 


RUSSIAN 
WOLFHOUND 
PUPPIES 


bred from the very best 
imported strains. Pup- 
piesready for shipment. 
Prices reasonable. Catalog 10¢ 
Arkansas Valley Kennels 
D. C. Davis, Prop. 
Cimarron, Kansas 


























HelpYour Dog 


to be a happy, cheerful 
companion. You will find, 
at every Drug Store and 
Pet shop,GLOVER’S IMPERIAL DOG 
MEDICINES for every dog affection and 
our book, sent FREE, will tell you many 
things you should know about your dog. 
Write, address Dept. EV3 
H. CLAY GLOVER CO.,Inc.,119 FifthAve.,N. Y. 


GLOVERS| 


IMPERIAL MEDICINES 


























FOXHOUNDS 


Sottom, left to right 
Foxhunters’ Association meet, 1924. 


Mint Julep and Clipper, winners of second and first, derby field Maryland 
They are litter mates out of Cricket, a litter mate to War Cloud, 
shown above in oval, Field Champion of Maryland, 1921. 


Photos by L. Jacques, Jr. 








fence to lie down and let us over, while I 
was waiting and watching the chase. As 
the pack went up the last slope and out of 


our sight they had ceased gaining—too 
winded. And to add insult to injury, the 
covote was leading them right into the oth- 


er two hunters—fine chance for a mixup. 

By that time Frank had induced thi 
fence to permit our passage, and we were 
soon pounding up the slope on our winded 
horses. There had been a big hawk circling 
overhead as the chase was on, and I had 
kept my right eye on it to determine the 
direction of the course. Our eyes beheld 
the two hunters high-tailing it about a 
quarter or so from where we had last beheld 
our pack. Sure enough, they were after the 
we had started. 

When I could get my eyes back to earth, 
there, not more than 150 yards from us, 
was our dog-pile. I sure whooped up with 
Horses galloped rather 

stiff-legged down to the dog-pile, where we 

found the coyote all in but its heels, which 
same were dragging rather badly. The dogs 
had done a quick and complete job on the 
old coyote’s mate. I have often observed 
that in coyote hounds you can be but a lit- 
tle ways behind and find them with a near- 
ly gone or completely dead coyote when 
you arrive. It never seemed to me that the 
| dogs kept their holds nor fought as good 
| when you were right with them. 


ecovote 


victorious notes. 


The other two hunters showed up with 
no hair on their teeth, tho they got one 
when they were about home. We beat it 
back to the mill and watered our dogs. I 
took the fur off those two fur bearers and 
we called it a day, as it was very dark by 
the time we got to our respective places of 
abode. Frank’s dog, Jack, was the only one 
to get a “hickey” on his nose; the rest 
came out unscratched. Bubp CrAwrForp. 

Neb. a = 
Will Our Readers Make 

Suggestions? 

Editor Outdoor Life:—I have a young 
pointer that was trained and broke in Cal- 
ifornia on California quail, and after thirty 
days’ hard work with him in this country 
on Hungarian pheasants, I am unable to 
get him to acquire the scent of these birds 
and come to a stand. When he flushes, he 
immediately acknowledges his mistake and 
drops to the ground, and seems to be as 
much put out as I am. If this difficulty 
could be overcome, I would have a wonder- 
ful dog, and I am wondering whether or not 
vou might suggest something that would 
help me out. Would his physical condi- 
tion have anything to do with his scent? 
So far as I know his condition is good. He 
is a most ardent worker, full of pep and 
never quits. C. D. Ex.ts. 

Wash. 
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Vou have nohome tou have no dog? 


Reg. U. S. Pat. Off. 


CARBON TETRACHLORIDE “‘C. P.” 
for WORMS 


100 per cent Effective on Govt. Test. 
The only recognized effective remedy for HOOK- 
WORMS. A specific for ‘“Running-Fits” and 
*““Sore-Mouth.” Guaranteed to remove worms 
following any other remedy. Correct dose her- 
metically sealed in elastic capsules. 
Assorted for dogs and pups, $1.00 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO., McNeill, Miss., Box 10 


Free booklet describing other remedies 








‘has he distemper? 

It’s serious. Treat at once with Sergeant's 
Distemper Medicine. $1.20 at your dealer’s 
or by mail. 

Free Dog Book. 48 pp. Illustrated. On feed- 
ing, breeding andcare, with symptomchart. 
Our Advice Dept. will answer questions 
free. Write fully. 


SERGEANT’S DOG MEDICINES 


POLK MILLER DRUG CO. 
1209 East Main St. | RICHMOND, VA. 4 

















GREAT DANES 


Pedigreed from Champion Stock 


Tanana Kennels, Steamboat Springs, Colo. 











og lovers everywhere endorse Miller's Foods. 
Ask your dealer. If he cannot supply you send 
ten cents for trial packages of our products. 
Mention dealer's name. 


: BATTLE < aoe DOG FOOD CO. 
Dept.W BaTTLE c MICHIGAN 








Feed the BEST — That's 


Perfection Dog Food 


A So upon Perfection | at st your Pet Shop, 
tores or order 
L Special pCa. Offer of 
5 ibs. at 75c or 10 te. at $4.28 
Shipped, prepaid, anywhere in U. 
Literature FRE 
PERFECTION FOODS CO. 
Post Bidg., BATTLE CREEK, MICH. 

















The Norwegian Elkhound 
Editor Outdoor Life:—The question has 
been asked a number of times, thru the 
various sporting magazines, regarding the 
hunting qualities of the Norwegian elk- 
hound, sometimes called Norwegian bear 
dog, but registered as elkhound. Not see-: 
ing any favorable replies to this question, 
and failing to see where anyone had given | 
them a fair trial, I decided to give my 
experience. 


English Setter Puppies SALE 





After considerable correspondence with Ch. Cole’s Blue Prince II 
breeders, I finally became the proud pos- || Enslish Setter puppies by Ch. Cole's Blue Prince II and 
ERO ‘ > ‘ aa i out of best brood matrons are for sale. ese puppies will 
sessor of two of these dogs. They were 


make splendid dogs afield and can be shown on the bench 
in keenest competition. 


C. DeLaney Martin, 1609 Madison Rd., Cincinnati, Ohio 


about 6 months old when shipped to me, | 
and are about 1 year old now. 








After having spent thirty-five years in 
the big-game fields and on trap lines, in 
various parts of the country, during which | 
time I had dogs representing about all the 
hunting breeds, I have come to the conelu- 
sion that these Norwegians are the dog for 
that purpose. 

They have a very sensitive nose, are very 
active, and understand working out trails 
without much training, as it seems to be 
bred in them. 

They fear nothing, and are ready to 
tackle anything they are turned loose on. 
As a watchdog and companion they are 
surpassed by none. For beauty they have 
it over all, in my estimation. 

I am not condemning any dogs, as I have 
owned good dogs in all breeds; but these | 
dogs are nearer the ideal than any I have | 
tried. 

















If vou want a good pal, one that will | 
stay by you and do his part wherever you | 
are, try a Norwegian elkhound, and you | 
won’t regret it. 

I have no dogs for sale, nor am I inter- | ) 
ested in any way except to give them a a your pg deny Bin i.e 
ass Staxtey MANSFIELD. || EDWIN L. PICKHARDT, Box 1000, Peoria, Ill. 














Supplied Liberty Magazine with COLLIES 
for the $50,000 dog contest. One of the many 
to receive a STERLING Collie shown here. 








Climate and Environment as Fac- |Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


j 1 TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
tors in Reproduction (Beautifully illustrated) 
Science 


By Er M. Shelley 





has taught us many things re- 


ard} -enr st} le ‘ . ‘on | (Author of “Big-Game Hunting with Dogs,” etc.) 
garding ” produc “ion. ) ” have been greaker and Handler of Cowley’s Rodfield’s Pride— 
taught the physiological basis for it: Ways |Jessie Rodfield’s Count Gladstone—Hard Cash Tony 
- “ Boy’s Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., the Field Trial 


and means of producing better specimens; 
ways of controlling and regulating it; and 
various other things about reproduction of 

trievers. 


life. But there is one thing about which we 
k : weew hat] | or which w Mr. Shelley’s Methods are 90 per cent original 
now Seey Ie, Kee rere — oe a |The Easiest, Quickest and Most Natural Way to 
to have less control, and that is the effect Break Your Dog. 

F plimate s« mwvir ‘ anne ,. | Descriptive and Pictured Chapters on Inexpensive 
of climate and environment on ré produc- Hae Gabiee anak Gealches Aenean: face eae 
tion. I do not hope to offer any informa- 


Dog Doctoring. 
tion of scientific value in this article, but 


Paper Cover, $1.60; Cloth Cover, $2.10 
; : |OUTDOOR LIFE DENVER, COLO. 
rather to put before you some of the things | ———— — 
which in my experience I have learned to | 


be of value to me on this subject. 


Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 

This Training Book is incomparably the most up-to- 
|date, practical, easy and common-sense work ever 
written on Breaking all kinds of Bird Dogs and Re- 








LECTYN 


A METABOLIC FOOD 


Builds Healthy, Robust Dogs 


A teaspoonful of Lectyn each day 
mixed with the regular feed will 
work wonders with your dog. It 
prevents Distemper, Rickets, Poor 
Coat, Small Bone Formation, Acid 
Milk, Neurasthenia. Lectyn can 
be fed to pups after the sixth day. 


Keep Your Dog Healthy 
Special Offer — 30 Days’ Feeding $1 


CLIP COUPON—MAIL TODAY 


LECTYN PRODUCTS CoO. 
208 N. Wabash Ave., Chicago, IIl. 


Inclosed $1. Mail trial package of Lectyn. 

















The most striking cases of a lack of nor- 
mal reproductive functioning are noticea- | 
ble among the animals kept in our wild 
animal parks or zoos, in which animals 
are taken from wild habitats and placed in 
confinement for public edification, and 
which fail under these conditions to pro- 
duce offspring. Matings do occur but pro- 
geny seldom result. Yet man with all his ) is : 
wisdom concerning such things has tried to for his condition has a great effect upon his 
duplicate the natural habitats of such ani- | work. It has been found that there is noth- 
mals to the minutest degree. We can’t put | ing to compare with our convenient foods 


2 . « . | 7 
our finger upon any point of difference be- Ken-L-Ration & Hemo-Ration 
re > man-made : God-made habi- | _ |. 

tween the man-made and God-m ide ha a TO pen nae acennee: 
tats of these animals, but the failure of the an ae - rag 
reproductive systems of the animals to ee 9a use et a NSeciead teaiae’ the. 
function in a normal way makes us know shen anal rl . : (Est E 67). 7 
that there is a difference. How extremely | P re oo vi . ae c 
. = on ronr stive svstems g [pon request we will send a 1-Ib. can free 
sensitive these re produc ~ systems must | bo cour sendet of Gabdanr Late 
be to show this reaction! 

CHAPPEL BROTHERS, Inc. 


As members of the human race, we have 
. . . oe % ROCKFORD ILLINOIS 
numerous instances of this peculiarly sub- 


tle reaction of the reproductive system to 
changes of an apparently negligible char- 





ALL DOG OWNERS 


Feeding the sporting dog, be he Bird Dog, 
Hound, Terrier, Retriever—or whatever 
the breed—is a very important problem, 














Teg h{EMO" RALION 
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NOTICE TO SPORTSMEN 
The following: 


We are appealing to all naturalists and sports- 
men who may have old copies of Outdoor Life 
which they do not need, and which they might 
be willing to donate to us for our Public Li- 
brary of Conservation. 

It is very essential to have as complete files 
as possible of all the sporting and outdoor 


magazines, and we have a complete set of 
Outdoor Life’s numbers with the exception of 
the following: January, 1898, up to and in- 
cluding April, 1900, and also January, 1912, 
January, 1915, and November, 1915. 


At the suggestion of Outdoor Life we are 
appealing to the readers of this magazine to 
help us out to this extent. 


National Association of Audubon Societies 
1974 Broadway, New York City 














Closing Out Regular $2.15 Book for $1.65 while , 


they last 


By Christy 

Thru the death of the author, and the settling up 
of his estate, we have been able to purchase a 
large number of these books at a low enough price 
to enable us to offer them to our readers at $1.65 
a copy, postpaid. This book has sold regularly at 
$2.15 postpaid. Better send your order NOW to 
insure receiving your copy. The author has writ- 
ten a very interesting and comprehensive story, | 
liberally illustrated. 


OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo.: 
Enclosed find $1.65 for a copy of The Practical 
Trapper. 


Pees Oe eames 


Address 





Indispensable to Experts or Amateurs 


AMERICAN TROUT- 
STREAM INSECTS 


By Louis RHEAD 


Every up-to-date Fly and Bait Angler 
should own this first and-only work on 
its subject. The book contains colored 
plates of over one hundred insects trout 
consume, full charts, etc. Net $3.75 


OUTDOOR LIFE PUBLISHING CO. 


1824 Curtis St., Denver, Colorado 














Interesting Books 


for Real Sportsmen 


These books are put out by the Boone & Crock- 
ett Club, and this should be sufficient indorsement 
for any sportsman. 


Hunting and Conservation contains chapters by} 


such well-known authorities as Theodore Roose- 
velt, George Bird Grinnell and others. $5.25 
postpaid. 
Hunting at High Altitudes $5.25 
Hunting in Many Lands 5.25 
Trail and Camp Fire 5.25 
American Big Game and Its Haunts 5.25 
American Big-Game Hunting 5.25 
All of these books are liberally illustrated, and 
retail at $5.25 postpaid. 
OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Enclosed find $ , or send me C.O.D., 


the following books 


Name 


Address 











acter. I could cite instances of apparent 
sterility producing normal offspring in a 
natural way upon change from one climate 
to another. within the boundaries of our 
own country. It is a situation which seems 
entirely beyond the control of man and 
certainly is evidently not a matter of mind 
but of physiological reaction to slight 
changes of environment. 

So in dogs. Our principal observances in 
this respect are among dogs imported to 
this country from England. Stud dogs im- 
ported to this country become for a time, 
either on arrival or shortly afterward, fail- 
ure as such. This period of sterility varies 
with individuals from a week to several 
months. In some cases these individuals 
lack the physical ability to perform the 
duties of a stud dog, while in others that 
power is present but the ability to repro- 


| duce is not. It is a matter of becoming ac- 


The Practical Trapper 


climated. The same general experience is 
to be had in observing imported females. 
To give specific examples of these facts 
would be to name practically every im- 
ported dog or bitch that I have known. 
The change from England to America 
is a big one, you may say. That is true; 
| but the same reactions are noticeable in 
the transplanting of dogs from one part of 
our United States to another. I first started 
raising collies in St. Louis many years ago, 


| and had at that time three females which 


were apparently sterile—at least they failed 
to produce. When I moved the kennel to 
Wisconsin, two of these females came in 
season within two weeks after getting to 
Wisconsin and later whelped and raised 
litters. The third female was sent to a 
fancier in Texas, and he had a similar ex- 
perience with her. I could go on and men- 
tion case after case confirming this ex- 
— but feel it is not necessary to 
ao so. 

We do know that good care and highly 
nourishing foods, such as raw beef, eggs and 
fresh milk, are important factors in bring- 
ing about this adaption to change of cli- 
mate, food and water, and that the animal 


| reacts more quickly under the most favora- 
| ble conditions, so that there is considerable 


we can do to assist nature. 

I do not believe that there is a reliable 
breeder in the fancy that would deliberate- 
ly sell or give away for breeding purposes 
a dog or a female that he knew was not 
fertile. You may get a dog some day that 
acts up in a doubtful manner. If you do, 
try to remember that dogs are not ma- 


| chines, but wonderful productions of Na- 





ture, as are all living things, and “for the 
love of Mike use discretion” in the treat- 
ment of such an animal. 

Epwin L. PicKHARDT. 

















FAMOUS HUNTER AND DOGS 
Bob Bakker, noted mountain lion hunter of 


Libby, Mont., and dogs purchased by Kermit 
Roosevelt, who will use them to hunt lions in 
India. 





KENNEL QUERIES 











I have a nine-months-old dog—pointer, grey- 
hound and Airedale—that has sick spells every 
two or three weeks and will not eat for a day or 
two and sometimes vomits. I have never fed him 
much meat, but when he has those spells it seems 
that meat is all he wants, or when he follows me 
into the chicken pen he wants to eat the chicken 
manure. Could it be he has a tape worm? If so, 
which of the several remedies would you advise? 
When he feels good he is very fond of fresh fruit 
—apricots, figs, grapes and such like—and I have 
been letting him eat a great deal of this. Could 
that have caused his trouble? During those 
spells he is very stupid and doesn’t want to play. 
bien remedy would you suggest?—E,. P. Hinkle, 

ali 

Answer.—From indications given in your letter 
I would make sure that worms were not the cause 
before looking farther for trouble. There is no 
reason to suspect tape worms more than round 
worms. Suggest that you use regular worm 
medicine put out by one of the reliable firms 
manufacturing supplies for dogs. If you do not 
succeed in getting worms then try tape worm 
medicine. Be sure to follow instructions for giv- 
ing of whatever medicine you use.—E. L. P. 


Am writing for a little information in regard to 
the type of dog generally known as the German 
police or German shepherd. There is but one of 
this type in this vicinity, and he has the reputa- 
tion of being very ugly. I have learned since 
that he was pestered and teased when a puppy, 
and his present master (?) (I should say owner) 
is afraid of him. In trying to make him mind, 
instead of using ordinary methods of training, he 
shoots the dog with a toy air gun (to show his 
authority). The dog is a big one, stands proba- 
bly 32 to 36 inches at the shoulder, and has a 
very intelligent face. I don’t blame him for be- 
ing ugly. He has had no training that I know. 
Naturally this treatment would tend, in a high 
spirited dog, to make him unruly, same as it 
would in a high spirited boy or girl. I wouldn’t 
be asking all these questions, but can’t bear the 
sight of this fellow, so naturally won’t ask him. 
Now here’s the point: Are these dogs, as a gen- 
eral rule, cross and dangerous to have around? 
For instance, if taken when a puppy, six to eight 
weeks old, properly handled, and kindly treated 
at all times, just to keep around for a com- 
panion, teach “‘stunts,”’ and kept for a watchdog. 
When I say dangerous I mean to the general 
public. People going along about their own busi- 
ness don’t care to be attacked by a dog they are 
not damaging. It does not seem possible to me 
that a dog, whose breeding has been studied and 
whose blood lines guarded as closely as these 
should be mean. I lay this dog’s disposition to 
lack of exercise and mistreatment. Am I right or 
wrong? I do not believe in forcible training 
with anything as I do not believe it is necessary. 
I find that kindness and decent food, good treat- 
ment, and sensible restraint goes a great deal 
farther than some of the methods I have seen 
used. Of course, there are different dispositions 
and, in the case of which I am writing, a man 
has to know more or at least as much as the ani- 
mal he is trying to train. I knew a fellow when 
I was a youngster in my teens that was noted for 
his meanness to his bird dog pup. I heard a fel- 
low tell him one night (after he’d taken a shot at 
the dog in the field for breaking point), ‘‘D—n 
you, I don’t hunt with you, no more. I’m mean- 
er’n h— myself, and I know it, but I’d rather 
be anything else in the world than your dog.” 
Isn’t it the truth?—C. M. M., Neb. 

Answer.—The shepherd or police dog, like any 
other breed, can be made only thru reasonably 
good training. Lacking this chance to be a good 
citizen I rather think that the shepherd has more 
possibilities of being a bad actor than other 
breeds of dogs. This reminds me of what I once 
heard a preacher say, “That a really bad man had 
equally strong potentialities for good if he could 
be made to let them out.” Papini, who wrote 
“The Life of Christ,” a more widely read book 
on religion than perhaps any other book in all 
time, was prior to his conversion an equally 
forceful speaker, writer and advocate of atheism. 
The point I am trying to bring out is that there 
are tremendous depths of character to the shep- 
herd, which if wrongly developed can be terribly 
contrary to what we want, but if properly di- 
rected will be equally strong in the desirable 
qualities. This is true of all animals including 
children. Now, to be specific, I wish that I 
could give you the right to torture the owner of 
this dog as he tortures the dog—but I can’t, so 
the best I can say is that I hope you can get the 
dog in better hands by some method before it is 
too late. You have answered or suggested the 
answers to most of your question in your presen- 
tation of the questions. The shepherd dog prop- 
erly trained and from good parentage is an intelli- 
gent, honest and loyal individual and can be 
taught to do anything that any other dog can be 
taught and perhaps more.—E. L. P. 
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AFRICAN 


Pests! 5 


3 Hunting Expeditions 
in Tanganyika Territory 
{ “The Hunters’ Paradise’”’ 

4 19 Years of Actual Experience 


TERMS: $1250 first month, $1190 each 
month thereafter. Everything furnished 
except guns, ammunition, and licenses. 


SIEDENTOPF BROTHERS 
CANON CITY COLORADO 


nel Bnei 




















po a ae | ree 1.10 
Airedale, The (Bruette)........................ 
All About Airedales (Palmer) ; paper, $1.20; 
Oo RENIN RC a I tae eT 2.16 
Airedale, Setter, and Hound (Miller)............ 1.10 
American Hunting Dog, The (Miller)............ 2.60 
Amateur’s Dog Book (Bruette)................. . .60 
Amateur Trainer (Haberlein) ; paper, $1.10; 
On St Ss ks ee . 2.10 
Beagle, The (Prentiss)............. pe PENG ... 6.25 
Boston Terrier, The (And All About It)........ 2.60 
Breaking a Bird Dog (Lytle).........0000000000..... . 2.10 
Breeders’ Calendar and Year Book.............. . 1.10 
Bull Terrier, The (Haynes).................0....... 1.10 
oT ae” Eh: Se 1.10 
Collie in America (Pickhardt).................. se 
Complete Dog Book, The (Bruette).... 3.25 
Dr. Little’s Dog Book (Little)............. 4.25 
Forty Years Beagling in the U. S....... .. 5.25 
Foxhound, The (Williams).................... ae 
Fox Terrier, The (Haynes)............... eee: 
Eeaperienre Force Collaf....................ccecoc.2.- OO 
TR 1 I i isi sds sine Ree 
Hunting Dogs (Harding)..............00.......... ae 
Modern Airedale, The (Phillips)................... . 1.60 
pO a eres 
Police Dog, The (Brockwell).......................... 2.75 
Practical Dog Breeding (Haynes).................. 1.10 
Practical Dog Keeping (Haynes)................. . 218 
Quail and the Quail Dog (Ripley)............ ail 1.10 
Scottish and Irish Terriers (Haynes).............. 1.10 
Shepherd or Police Dog (Meyer)......... secedccale 1.10 
Sporting Dog, The (Graham)............................ 1.85 
eR Oo a  ) eee nenere 1.10 
Training the Police Dog (Kollet).................... 1.10 


Twentieth Century Bird Dog Book, The 
(Shelley) ; paper, $1.60; cloth...........0000.... 2.10 | 


| 
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OUTDOOR LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
Please send me the following books, for which | 


I enclose $................ _( ) Or send by parcel | 


post C.O. D.( ) 








SCOTT TEAGUE 


| for information. 








Hunt Big Game in 
ALASKA 


Tustumena Lake -:- Kenai Peninsula | 


An organization of Alaskans, composed of business men, 
sportsmen, experienced licensed guides and packers, main- 
taining modern lodges in a hunters’ paradise—the pre- | 
mier big-game country of the North—where moose, 
sheep, goats, bear and other wild game abound, now 
booking a limited number of reservations for the 1926 
season. Can also accommodate several spring bear par- 
ties. Highest class service. Satisfaction guaranteed. Bank 
and commercial references. Send for booklet and detailed 
information. 





Alaska Glacier Tours Association 


(Home Office— Anchorage, Alaska) 
To Insure Prompt Reply Please Address 


323 Spreckels Building, San Diego, Calif. 




















BEAR, LION. AND CAT TRAILING 
With Hounds, My Specialty 

One of the best and oldest pack of dogs in the West. 

Deer Hunting and Trout Fishing in Season. TERMS 


REASONABLE. Thirty years’ experience in hunt- 
ing in West. Best of reference, including editor 


Outdoor Life. 
YAMPA, COLO. 


HUNTERS!—Get in touch with me for wild buffalo 
shooting, also some mounted heads for sale. Tom 
Smith, Fredonia, Ariz. 12-2 


SPRING BEAR HUNT—I am now prepared to make 

reservations for spring bear hunting or fall hunt- 
ing for bear, moose and sheep in the interior of 
Alaska. Can furnish pack and saddle animals. Write 
f Twenty-eight years in the interior. 
Reference, First National Bank of Fairbanks. Bob 
Kelly, Fairbanks, Alaska, _ 





RANCH LIFE IN 


ARIZONA 


The land of sun. Spend the winter out of doors. 
Fine saddle horses, beautifultrails, round-ups, 
camping. All modern comforts. 





For booklet and photographs write to the 


SEVEN DASH RANCH 


Johnson, Cochise County, Arizona 














COME WEST to the land of the setting sun. ‘Season 
opens June 1. Camp and ride in the mountains. 
Write Sunset Trail Ranch, Box 52, Buhl, Ida. 1-2 























HUNT IN THE KLONDIKE FOR BIG GAME If you are looking for a real, sure Big Game spot, let 
us take you to the Coal Creek section of the Klon- 
dike, district of Yukon. A virgin hunting field. Abundance of Moose, Caribou, Mountain Sheep and Grizzly Bear. No hard- 
ships. We operate from Dawson City. Full particulars by mail or wire. 
WILLIAMS and MAYER—Communicate with E. B. Houghtaling, Dawson, Y. T. 
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BULLE TIN— 


“MORE GAME oH 
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Handling Firearms 

Most hunting accidents are due to careless 

ess, or ignorance in the proper use and handling 

4 firearms. These deplorable occurrences could 


be reduced in number very materially wi 
instruction in t 


It is not only young 





Ss accidentally shot; even adults 


guns all their lives too 


and are sometime 
accustomed to handle 
often are the offenders. 

The Hoquiam, Washington, Rod and Gun Clu 
has initiated an excellent plan for reducing hunt 
ing accidents to a minimum. Their plan includes 
instruction to boys and young men of school age 
n the proper ways of handlii-g firearms at all 
times, both the r t method and bad and dan 


gerous practices being 





illustrated with a_ series 
of graphic pictures and by actual demonstration 

An intimate knowledge of the mechanism ot 
yunNS and a lively appreciation ot their dangerous 
character when improperly handled might well be 
the objectives of all sportsmen’s clubs 


° 
Elk Hunting Lottery 

Some years ago elk were introduced in eastern 
Utah. They have increased to such an extent 
hat a limited amount of hunting was permitted 
this year, but to guard against excessive killing 
licenses was limited to 300, at a 

About 5,000 applications were 
by Lot Wits 
applicants at 


the number of 
tee of $10 eacl 
xpect consequently a drawing 
resorted to in order to insure all 
equal and fait chanee 

Che elk herd of « 
board of elk control, of which the state game and 





Utah is in charge ota 





ish commissioner is a member. The season per 
mitted for the taking of elk was fixed for the 
} } 


itter part of November 


Feed Ticks 


h 


to Magpies 
as recently come out of Wash- 
ngtor that magptes should be introduced into 
he Olympic Mountains to feed on the ticks 
said to be causing loss to elk. Hunt 
ers and game wardens report having found the 
carcasses of elk that evidently had died from tick 
infestation and animals had been seen rolling on 
the ground and brushing against trees in apparent 
effort to rid themselves of the annoying vermin 
Montana, Maho 
where the 
nag is considered a pest and is outlawed for 
robbing bird’s nests and killing young sheep, will 
welcome any movement that will help them get 
rid of these objectionable birds, but will doubt 
skeptical of any beneficial results from 
Olympic peninsula. 


\ suggestion 


which 





Sportsmen and farmers of 


ee ind other parts of the west, 


less be 
their importation into the 
[That the magpie in its ordinary range is a de- 
structive bird is well established. Much evidence 
iccumulated to convict it of stealing 

uird’s eggs, killing sheep by pecking into their 
vitals, and of other crimes and misdemeanors. 
What evidence there may be that the magpic will 
under any circumstances resort to elk ticks as a 
customary fare does not 


as been 


diet in preference to its 
ippear 

[Note [he introduction of magpies into an} 
section would cause more damage to live stock 
ind game than any good which could possibly 
possibly is used advisedly 


-Editor ] 


accrue (the word 
thru their feeding on ticks. 


Mysterious a Disease 


\ malady which broke out the past season 
imong the wild ducks on Tule Lake, Oregon, was 
identified as alkali poisoning, the same malady that 
as destroyed millions of birds the past few 
years in the semi-arid portions of Utah, Califor 
nia and Montana. 

‘disease’ is said to result from a 
low stage of water and may be the result of 
drought, irrigation, reclamation or drainage. 

The remedy lies in flooding the affected areas 
with fresh water or keeping the stage of water at 
t higher point by means of dams. The state of 
Utah has constructed such dams this year with 
marked beneficial effect in the area effected. 

One of the Federal Game 
Refuge legislation which has been pending sev- 
eral years, but not yet accomplished, is the crea- 
tion of a substantial fund to deal with situations 
of this kind. It is a problem of large proportions 

l I 


and will require all the finances that can be pro- 


objects sought by 





vided from both Federal and State sources to ren- 
western duck resorts safe from this 
disease in fact, but a 


ler all the 


malady, which is not a 





AMERICAN GAME 
PROTECTIVE ASSOCIATION — § 
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CARLOS AVERY, Editor 





n case of poisoning, clearly preventable. The 
iu of Biological Survey has conducted ex- 
tensive inquiries into this peculiar affection of 
waterfowl and has established the cause of the 
trouble. 
It is claimed by state game officials of Utah 
that more ducks have died from alkali poisoning 
been killed by hunters in the entire his- 
le State. 
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Scouts as Game Guardians 

The alert, enterprising, red-blooded young 
American takes to game protection like a duck to 
vater—given a chance 

Inheriting trom a long line of sportsmen an- 
cestors an inherent love for the outdoors and a 
animal life, the American 
naturally fits into any well or- 
ganized plan of education in game preservation. 
Nor is the son ot the recent immigrant lacking 
in favorable reaction to the same inftiuences. 

Lhe Fish and Game Protective Association oi 
Waterbury, Conn., has put the idea into prac- 
tice by organizing a Junior Branch of its asso- 
ciation, eligibuity to membership in which is 

mifined to Boy Scouts who have attained their 
first-class rating, the idea being that membership 
should not be had for the mere asking but shouid 
be earned by meritorious work and thoro prepara 
tion 

Duties of Junior members consist of numerous 
activities which are under the direction and man 
igement of the parent association, such as feed 
ing of birds in winter, reporting violations of 

ie or bird protection laws, erecting nesting 
boxes, patrol of sanctuaries, and the like. 

The movement promises to be a very construc- 
tive method of educating boys in the principles 
of true sportsmanship, the economic and aesthetic 
value of wild animal life, the provisions of con- 
servation laws, and in the facts of natural his- 
tory. Each boy thus becomes a factor in the 
education of the members of his own family, his 
schoolmates and others, both old and young, with 
whom he may be associated, in the facts and 
principles of conservation. The knowledge he 
gains of facts and principles is acquired inci 
dentally in connection with actual participation 
in the outdoor activities. 

The Junior Branch of the Waterbury Associa 
tion was inaugurated only last August, but has 
-~ ady proven its value and practicability. In 

cussing the plan President E. L. Carter, origi- 
nator of the idea, said: 

‘| have given quite some time and thought 
as to how much good Associations of our kind 
could do. It has been my aim to impress upon 
the public that it was not our object to distribute 
fish and game and to immediately turn around 
and destroy them. 

‘‘A great majority of our members only go into 
the woods during the fishing season in the spring 
and the hunting season in the fall. At other 
times they are not in touch with what is going 
on in the 

‘This condition is undoubtedly general thruout 
the country, and here is where the idea of the 
Junior Branch entered my mind. My thought 
was that we could enlist the aid of these boys 
whose scout work takes them into the woods at 
all times and that they might fit into the gen- 
plan for wild life protection.” 
he Waterbury Junior Branch for enlisting boy 
scouts in game conservation work is in line with 
1 carefully elaborated plan prepared by Presi- 
dent John Burnham of the American Game Pro- 
tective Association several years ago and put into 
effect in various parts of the country with con- 
spicuous success 


keen interest in wild 
boy easily and 
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Farmers Restrict Hunting 


Several groups of farmers in Washington have 
organized to restrict hunting in their respective 
districts. Regularly organized clubs have been 
ormed, the terms of agreement being that no 
hunting be permitted on the lands of the mem- 
bers except according to club regulations. Some 
exclude all outsiders; others permit members to 
invite a limited number of shooting guests during 
the season. 

This tendency on the part of farmers presents 
a serious problem to the sportsman who has a 
proprietary interest in the game, equal to that of 
the land owner, but who may own no land in 
which to hunt and who may not be a member of a 
club owning shooting preserves. 

The American Game Protective Association has 
always fought for preserving opportunity for 
every law-abiding American citizen to hunt, but 


does not condone the excesses and offenses of the 
vandal element which, by abuses and disregard 
of the rights of property owners, has in some in- 
stances brought the fraternity of sportsmen into 
disrepute. 

Sportsmen may, by purging their own ranks of 
undesirables and by their own gentlemanly con- 
iluct in the field, do much to allay this prejudice. 
There are many instances where sportsmen’s 
clubs, by proving their willingness to co-operate 
with farmers in protecting their property as well 
as preserving the game, have maintained the most 
amicable and friendly relations with land owners 

Another method of saving themselves from ex- 
clusion from all hunting is in the establishment 
of public shooting grounds by both Federal and 
State authority. This is a movement yet in its 
infancy, but one which sportsmen have a right to 
promote with vigor and energy. The funds neces- 
sary to acquire and maintain such shooting places 
are provided by the sportsmen themselves and 
they are willing to contribute liberally by in- 
creased license fees if the funds so acquired can 
be expended to establish and perpetuate shooting 
opportunities. Public shooting grounds that have 
been established in this country and in Canada 
have been successful and popular. 


Bird Importations 


Imposition of rigid restrictions on the impor- 
tation of birds from foreign countries into the 
United States has prevented the introduction of 
undesirable species. The English sparrow and the 
starling were brought here and obtained a foothold 
before inspection and permits were required by 
the Federal law. The regulations now in force 
governing importations of birds are included in 
the so-called Lacey act, passed by Congress 25 
years ago. 

Few game birds are now imported, such being 
chiefly confined to quail from Mexico and Hun 
garian partridges from Europe, importations of 
these species for stocking purposes the past year 
numbering 39,000 and 3,000 respectively. Some 
years ago large importations of pheasants were 
made from Europe and China, but recently Amer- 
ican breeders have been able to supply the de- 
mand. 

A few game birds of other varieties have been 
brought in for experimental purposes, such as the 
Mexican chachalaca, the bamboo partridge, the 
curassow, Chinese sand grouse and other species. 

Large numbers of cage birds are imported, in- 
cluding canaries from Germany, parrots from 
tropical America and Australia, weaver birds from 
Africa, and doves from the South Pacific Islands. 
Ornamental pheasants are brought from India and 
China, and many rare birds from the far corners 
of the world. Most of these are for exhibit pur- 
poses in Zoological parks or other collections. 

Total importations last year numbered 450,000 
birds, from which the government derived a rev- 
enue of over $200,000 from customs duties. All 
importations are subject to inspection by the De- 
partment of Agriculture and may not be brought 
in without permits. 


Big Game on Parade 


It is doubtful which one of the many distinc- 
tive features of Yellowstone Park appeals most 
strongly to visitors. The geysers are unique, the 
canyon is impressive beyond description, but the 
wild animals cause most comment and seem to 
create most interest. 

During the summer the large wild animal most 
frequently seen is the bear, as they hang around 
the vicinity of the camps and hotels, attracted 
by occasional free lunch and hand-outs. An occa- 
sional deer is seen during the summer, but few 
elk and buffalo, seldom an antelope, and no sheep. 

But in September and October, when the 
snows begin to fall on the higher elevations the 
big game is driven down gradually to the lower 
levels and may frequently be seen in large num 
bers. Unfortunately this comes after the tourist 
season and when there are few to see them. 

The park naturalist, Mr. Sawyer, reports an 
unusual number of animals in the vicinity ot 
Mammoth Hot Springs last fall. A band of elk 
appeared on the parade ground on October 13 to 
join a herd of deer that had been feeding there 
several weeks. These animals exhibit an inter- 
esting tendency to playfulness and extraordinary 
lack of timidity as they assemble about the Hot 
Springs Hotel. 

“IT have counted twenty-four in the present 
herd of deer,’’ says Mr. Sawyer. ‘“‘This herd is 
made up mostly of does and fawns. Of the few 
bucks, there is one exceptionally large and fat. 
Incidentally, this fine old buck is as tame as any 
in the herd. He is much given to lying down and 
chewing his cud placidly. At such times he pays 
no heed to a person passing him two or three 
paces distant. 

“The elk and deer at Mammoth range over the 
same grazing ground so that they are necessarily 
closely associated, yet they do not actually min- 
gle. I have not, ear seen any friction be- 
tween them. They simply, as a rule, stay apart, 
each in its own band, according to species.” 





Send $1.10 for ‘Back to Nature.” OUTDOOR 
LIFE, Denver, Colo. 
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}men in all walks of life, distributed all over Ameri- 


Having been an interested reader of your 
Snake Lore column in Outdoor Life, I now take 
the liberty of writing you, in the hope of finding, 
with your help, some dealer or manufacturer who 
can supply me with a lancet (scalpel), which 
you recommend for use in making incisions into 
snake bite wounds. I have tried several drug- 
gists, but they seem to be unable to supply me, 
or even to locate a supply house or manufacturer. 
—J. H. Kirk, Farmersville, Il 

Answer.—Any knife blade sufficiently sharp 
will do to make an incision into a snake bite 
wound, but as depth without great length is de- 
sirable a curved bistory is the best instrument 
to use. Write to the J. Durbin Surgical Supply 
Co., Welton St., Denver, Colo., for a pocket 
case curved bistory, which will cost you 50 cents 
plus postage. The Kny-Scheerer Corporation of 
America, New York City, puts out a wooden 
case with a screw cap on each end, one of which 
holds a small lancet, the other containing per- 
manganate of potash crystals. The cost is 40 

A. B. 


cents.—W. east 

About 1908 I was living on a ranch in central 
Texas when large rattlesnakes were very com 
mon. I killed one measuring 6 feet 2 inches 
long, having 19 rattles, and that had four fangs | 
in his upper jaw—two side by side on the left | 
and two side by side on the right; in other 
words, two where there is usually one. All four 
were the same size—about three-fourths of an 
inch long. I have the fangs—still attached to | 
part of the skin—and the rattles before me now. 
Is this arrangement of fangs a freak of mature or 
is it common in some species? If so, what kind? 


I. J. Allen, Ft. Worth, Texas. 

Answer.—The arrangement of _ rattlesnakes’ | 
rangs which you describe is quite common in | 
all species. The functioning fangs are anchy- | 


losed to premaxilliary bones, which are hinged, 
and behind them there are from three to five | 
pairs of growing fangs embedded in cartilage. | 
The fangs are shed from time to time, usually | 
coming off when some small animal is bitten, 
and are replaced by the foremost pair of the 
new ones. The new fangs are constantly grow- 
ing and moving forward, and the secondaries 
often reach the premaxilliary bone before the | 
primaries are shed. I am a little in doubt as | 
to whether the secondaries ever become thoroly | 
anchylosed before the primaries are shed.— | 
4 B 


I have been especially interested in the Snake | 
Lore Department of Outdoor Life, because I |} 


claim to be somewhat of an authority on snakes | - 


myself. But a snake has been found near Fort 
Morgan with which I am not familiar, at least, 
not from the description which has been given 
me. I did not see the snake, but am going to 
get a specimen if possible. I want to ask you if, 
from the inclosed description, you can identify 
the reptile. If not, I will see that you get a 


specimen of same, if possible. About 2 inches 
long; not known whether full grown; color 
blackish green; white circular stripes around 
body about %-inch wide and about % to % 


inches apart; brown spots on sides between each 
stripe... Not having seen the snake I do not 
know whether it is venomous, but those who did 
see it think it is not. They say it could not 
have been a garter snake. Your answers have 
been correct in every case in Outdoor Life. I 
dissect snakes, take out the venom gland without 
injuring the snake, as they do for shows, and 
am carrying on some experiments with the venom 
and drugs. Have cured hundreds of rattlesnake 
bites and have yet to lose one. Do not use po- 
tassium permanganate. If I make any startling 
discoveries in my pharmalogical tests will put | 
you next.—N. D. Wells, Fort Morgan, Colo. 
Answer.—The snake about which you inquire 
is one I am particularly interested in at present. 
Altho your description is far from complete I 
can easily identify the snake as one of the king 
snakes—Lampropeltis gentilis (Blanchard). I am 
getting out considerable data on the Colorado 
reptiles for material for an addition to the Uni- 
versity of Colorado’s book on the subject, and I | 
need fresh specimens of the king snake to check 
the geographical variations. I got one live speci- 
men ten miles east of Platteville. The king snake 
is not plentiful in this state and your co-operation 
in getting live specimens will be appreciated as 
much by the Boulder University as by me. You 
can handle these snakes with impunity—they are 
absolutely harmless. We are going to need many | 
reptiles within the next year and if you care to 
help us in your locality I will try to get out to 
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FOR SALE 


pups, mated pairs, $350 delivered. 
|} ver Fox Farm, Zim, Minn. 
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D ADVERTISIN 


Advertisements under this head are inserted at the 
rate of TEN CENTS A WORD PER INSERTION 
FOR READERS. DISPLAY RATES ON APPLICA- 
TION. No advertisement inserted for less than ONE 
DOLLAR, and CASH MUST ACCOMPANY ORDER, 
as we cannot afford to keep an endless number of 
small accounts in this department. Each number and | 
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initial counts as a separate word. Copy should be 
received by the first of each preceding month. For the 
protection of both advertisers and readers we require 
that you submit as references the names of two repu- 
persons with your advertisement. OUTDOOR 
LIFE is read monthly by thousands of sportsmen— 


ca—and you will find this classified advertising the 
cheapest and most effective you can buy. 





“This fascinating 


business offers you 


REAL MONEY 


HERE is real enjoyment as well as 

good profits in raising Windswept 
Quality Silver Foxes. It is interesting 
outdoor work, requiring no previous 
experience. The important thing is to 
get strong, healthy foxes with good 
pelts. Windswept Quality Silvers are 
scientifically selected, fed, mated, and 
cared for. Our twelve years’ experience 
is at your service in helping you make 
the largest possible profits. 

Write today for full details of our 
four plans which make it easy to get 
started, even though you own no land 
or do not want to leave your present 
occupation. 


don't think 
you could get better 
animals for blood 


lines anywhere than 
BoRESTONE. | have 
some of the same 


blood and it has 
given me wonder- 
“ful results” 


COLE BLACK Fox 
6&9 FUR FARM 


Write for Borestone literature 


BORESTONE 


Silver Black Foxes 
BORESTONE Mr. Fox Co, Pasadena, Cal. 





~Five pairs ranch bred dark blue foxes 
from litters of six and eleven, nineteen twenty-five 
Theo. W. Maki Sil- 


o ta 

a = 
2904 Windswept Bldg. 
Nitendo, Jefferson Co., N.Y. 
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TWO PAIRS registered silver foxes cheap. Terms 
right. H. Mette, 1773 E. 88th, Cleveland, Ohio 











RAISING SILVER FOXES © 


IS A FASCINATING AND PROFITABLE 
OCCUPATION FOR BUSINESS MEN 


Wild silver foxes have been practically exterminated 
while the demand for this beautiful fur is steadily in- 
creasing. 


Here is the business man’s great opportunity to en- 
gage in a business that is most fascinating and profit- 
able. A piece of land one hundred feet square will keep 
eight pairs. Canadian National Silver Foxes are as easy 
to raise as dogs. No heavy work—they eat anything, 
no waiting for years for returns on your investment. 
To start right buy 














CANADIAN GOVERNMENT INSPECTED STOCK 
Canadian National Silver Foxes are world’s champions at every International Exhi- 
bition, and bring highest prices on every fur market. 


Every fox offered for sale by members of this Association is inspected by officials of 
the Canadian Department of Agriculture, and registered in the Canadian National Live 
Stock Records, Ottawa. 

_Breeder’s registered letters are tattooed in the ears and a Canadian Government 
certificate given with each animal that passes inspection. 


WRITE FOR FREE BOOKLET, written for 


the man who knows nothing about fox farming 


Canadian National Silver Fox Breeders Association 
Head Office: Summerside, P. E. I., Canada. Address Dept. J. 
“An educational association of two thousand Canadian fox breeders whose object 


is to continually raise the standard of silver foxes and protect the public through regis- 
tered pedigrees.” 








see you in a few weeks to make you acquainted | 
with some of our problems.—W. A. B. 
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Foxes 


Birds and Animals 


Birds and Animals 








Tarnedge Foxes 


ESTABLISHED 1910 


THE PRIZE WINNING RANCH 


35 Pairs of Breeders 
31 Pairs of Prize Winners 


Grand Show Champions 
Sweepstakes Winners 
Blue Ribbon Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 


TARNEDGE FOXES 
CATALOGUE SABATTIS, N. Y. 











FOR SALE—Five pairs medium to dark silver black 
foxes, registered, large, full furred, big white tip 
brushes, nineteen twenty-five pups, mated pairs $500 





delivered. Theo. W. Maki Silver Fox Farm, Zim, 
Minn, EOE 5 i 
BIG 
quicx MONEY FOR YOU 
EASY 


Here is your opportunity to become prosperous 
and independent for life. 


$5,000 TO $10,000 A YEAR 


is just an ordinary income you can make from 
Silver Fox Farming, which now is on a sound, 
profitable business basis. FRE information 
Write us today for our and learn 
how easy it is to get started. No obligation. 
Big money-making opportunity. 
MAPLEWOOD SILVER FOX RANCH 


Dept. O.L. Conover, Wisconsin 











“CATCH FROM 45 to 60 foxes in from 4 to 5 weeks 

time. 
get them. Write for particulars. 
stead, Quebec. 


a 


Can teach any reader of this magazine how to 
W. A. Hadley, —_ 
11 


Big Profits in Raising 
Silver Black Foxes 


My pair paid me $4,000 the 
first year; since then have had 
five pups every year. I have 
several pairs of pups from 
this and other prize winners 
for sale. All registered. Can 
ranch them for you. 
Write for prices 
J. T. GARDNER, Sr. 

Cass Lake Minn. 








FOR SALE—Five pairs dark cross foxes, exception- 

ally fine quality stock, nineteen twenty-five pups, 
mated pairs, $175 delivered. Theo. W. Maki Silxer Fox 
Farm, Zim, Minn. 


Pedigreed Government | Inspec: ted | -—- Registered 


Silver Foxes of Quality 


BUY NOW TO BUY RIGHT 

Big Money in Raising Quality SILVER FOXES 

Our Foxes radiate quality—are bred right, raised 

right, and are sold right. This means your guar 
anteed satisfaction. 

Write us for information, prices, terms, 


Canadian Silver Fox | Farm, F Hamel, Minn. 


etc. 





Birds and Animals 











I AM A BLACK-TAILED JACK RABBIT AND 
CAN OUTRUN ANYTHING LIVING, 
CAPTURED, SOLD AND SHIPPED ALIVEIN 
ANY QUANTITIES for COURSING or BREED- 
ING PURPOSES. AlsoCOTTON TAILS. By the 
PAYNE AND CROW ANIMAL Co. 
CRISFIELD, KANSAS 
CAN WE SUPPLY YOU? 








oe 











“MUSKRAT RANCHING’—The most practical guide 
in print. 
Association, 


Two dollars. Wauseon Muskrat Breeders’ 
Wauseon, | Ohio. 


Muskrat Farming 
at x ats Coon—skunk—possum—mink—no 


3 expensive pens, no costly feed or 
special care. Small space, easy to 
keep, good breeders, plenty market, 
unusual profits. Why not get start- 
ed now so you can sell when prices 








catalog. 
POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F.D. No. 18-D Springfield, Ohio 


| 


| 
Ir 


} 
| 
| 
| 


| mink raising is complete and written 
| by the most experienced mink rancher 


Box O Quincy, Penna. 

| PEAFOWL, PHEASANTS, bantams, pigeons, wild 
geese, ducks, free circular. John Hass, ume: 
Iowa. 1- 


RED CUBAN GAMES 


| best fighting of all pit games, 


| Eggs after Feb. 15th to July 
| lst, $4 per setting of 13. i 


get highest? Send 1 0c for illustrated 


| Tt SELL 


| FERRETS, 


The Mackensen Game Park | 


Bob White Peafowl 
Pheasants Cranes 
Partridges Swan 
Quail Ornamental 
Wild Turkeys Geese and Ducks 
Deer Foxes 
Rabbits Raccoons 





Everything in wild animals, game, fancy 
birds for parks, menageries, private pre- 
serves and collections of fancy fowl. 


Wm. J. Mackensen, Yardley, Pa. 


FOR SALE—Ferrets, blue foxes, red fox, mink, skunk, 
raccoons, opossums, muskrats, squirrels, rabbits. 
B. Tippman, Ca Caledonia, Minn. 


BOB WHITE QUAIL 


\Native and Mexican Bobs 


.\Limited number for late summer 
“\and fall delivery. All young stock 
\\offered subject to prior sale. 


Reserve them quickly 
\ M. E. BOGLE, Pascagoula, Miss. 

































WILD cotton tail rabbits and squirrels for 
stocking purposes. Scentless skunks for fur farm- 
ing. Tarman, Quincy, Pa. 12-2 





TARTING with one pair of mink, 
we have grown in a few years time 
to a ranch of 175 pens. We are 
keeping a very choice lot of breeding 
stock this season but our number for 
| sale is now very limited. Our book on 


in the U. S., having raised hundreds 
of mink in’ the past two seasons, 
mailed postpaid for 50c. 


DAVIS FUR FARMS Inc. 
ST. JOHNSBURY, VT. 


RABBITS FOR SALE—Pedigreed stock, $2 up._ Ilus- 
ngs book 10c. Maikranz Rabbitry, New Bethle- 
hem, Pa. 


WILD GAME 


For stocking purposes. Wild turkey, quail, 
squirrels, jackrabbits. Cottontails my special- 
ty. Fur-bearing animals. Best of equipment | 
used and a shipper since 1911. 


B. F. TARMAN 
























They are the gamest, fastest and ¢ 


and the most beautiful of all 
fowls. Send for catalogue, 


GEORGE W. MEANS 
Box 355, Concord, N. Carolina 


“‘Game Farming for 


Pleasure and Profit’ 
Send 10c for this new illus- 
trated booklet. 

Pheasants — Quails— Partridges — 
Wild Turkeys — Waterfowl 
Every kind of wild Game birds 

and Fur animals. 
THE POSSUM HOLLOW GAME FARM 
R. F.D.18 Springfield, Ohio 


eee WATERFOWL, deer and rabbits. Eggs 
in season. Jaser’s Pheasantry, Walhalla, Mich. 


TRAPPERS — HUNTERS 
Get my sure-catch mink sets, through my twenty 
years’ experience trapping mink, for $1. Results 
guaranteed. 
PETER OLSON, 1550 13th St., Racine, Wis. 


Wild Duck Attractions 


WILD RICE FOR WILD DUCKS. Seed of strong germination 
that will grow and make permanent feeding grounds. Also Sago 
Pond Plants and Tubers; Musk Grass and other Wild Duck At. 
tractions. Reeds, Pes ag Canes and Pond Plants that will pro- 
vide food and shelter for game birds and fishes. Corres ndence 
solicited, Geo. D. Hamilton, Box 110, Detroit, Minnesota. 


DECOY DUCKS AND GEESE—Pure little English 

call ducks, no better in United States, $4 each. 
Canadian wild geese, choice stock, $7 to $9 each, ac- 
cording to age. Cedar Lawn Farm, Wapakoneta, Ohio. 


NATURAL WILD DUCK FOODS 


Permanent attraction for ducks and fish. Plant Wild Rice, 


Wild Celery and 20 others, described 
in free literature. Write 
WISCONSIN'S AQUATIC NURSERIES, 
Box 331, OSHKOSH, WIS. 






































Roundl Department 


FOXHOUNDS—Airedales, bear, 
Special—Airedale brood matron, 
Farm, Sheridan, Ore. 








coyote dogs. 
Yamcasca 


lion, 
$25. 





COON, OPOSSUM, SKUNK and rabbit hounds, black 
and tans, blue ticks and redbones. Prices reason- 
able. Trial. Joe Sarver, Cowden, III. 





TWO 4-MONTHS OLD Chesapeake pups, from trained 
dog and bitch. Female $35; male $50. Eligible regis- 
tration. D. O. Norton, Fort Collins, Colo. 


FOX HORNS made to order, 10 to 20 inches long. Rat 
terriers, all colors, Thos. Younger, Herrick, Ill. 
TRAINED RABBIT HOUNDS cheap; C.O.D. trial. 
Satisfaction guaranteed. Price list free. Grady 
Boggs Kennels, Pendergrass, Ga teS 
HUNDRED HUNTING HOUNDS cheap. Trial. C.O.D. 
Large catalog, pack photos, 25c. Kaskennels, Her- 

rick, Ill. 

FOR SALE—Very choice Llewellin, English setter 
puppies, out of registered hunting parents, Pedigrees 

and certificates furnished. Price $20. Frank Michalek, 

| Victor, Iowa. 

REG ISTERED RUSSIAN WOLFHOUND, 22 months, 
$35. . J. Hein, Hillsboro, Kan. 

ALL SHE registered Collie pups. 
male $15. Lou Neeland, Marsland, N 


ENGLISH SETTER PUPS—Best of breeding; all pa- 




















on $25, fe- 











pers; priced right. Fred | McGough, Backus, Minn. 
HOUNDS, big and small game. Trial. Guaranteed. 
J. D. Swinford, R. No. 9, Cynthiana, Ky. 11-3 





FREE BOOK about dog diseases, nursing, dosing, pre- 
vention. Burhans, Publisher, Dept. O. D., Waterloo, 
Iowa. 12-2 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS, genuine curly coated, top- 
knot rat-tail strain from’ trained registered stock. 
Fred Wachholtz, » Murtaugh, Ida. 12-2 


FIFTY LIGHT AND SILVER GRAY police dogs, ped- 
igreed; females $25; males af on approval. Thom- 
as Dailey, Hannaford, N. Dak 12-3 
CHOICE POINTERS AND SETTERS cheap. Wm. 
McGirk, 1305 Hewitt Ave., Everett, Wash. 12-3 














HAND-TRAINED, A pets, 
_Charles Gallagher, Spencer, Iowa. 


$4.50. 


GERMAN POLICE PUPPIES, eligible for registration. 
Stanley Jamison, Appleton, Wis. 12-2 








Squab Book FREE 


Squabs are raised in one month, sell for high 
pesces. Sold by millions. Make money breeding 
hem. e ship «everywhere on three 
Stock. All supplies. 
te now for big c 






aan famous breedin 
lisned 25 years. -printed 
free book, pepe to Make Money Breeding 


. Sti Squabs. PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 
429 H St., Melrose High., Mass. 


FUR FARMING ANIMALS | 


of the highest quality. All kinds. Start your farm now. Pet 

stock—wild waterfowl, ornamental birds, many varieties of 

_ and foreign game birds. Eggs in season. Place orders 
EDGEMERE GAME FARM, TROY, OHIO 


BRED FEMALE black skunks sold. Muskrats, mink 
bought. Clarence Orser, Colgate, N. Dak 


RAISE BELGIAN HARES 


MAKE 
and 








IN ceimanial 


LIVE RABBITS OR LESS 


Cut your transportation charges. 





KANSAS LIVE RABBIT COMPANY 
Box 832 


Wichita, Kansas | 





—— COON, SKUNK, OPOSSUM hounds, 
. F. Sampey, Springfield, Mo. 

seeteaee SPANIEL PUPPIES and young stock, 
liver and white, black and white, registered and 

priced to sell. For particulars write Harry Crook, 

Mirror, Alberta, Can. 

FOR SALE—Pair fine pointers 3 years old, dog is 
well broken and fine hunter. Puppies $10; bitches 

only. State your wants. W. J. Nissen, Oxford, _Neb. 

CLASSY, PEDIGREED Airedale puppies; males $12; 
females $7. None better. Guy Dille, Ridgeway, Oh Ohio. 


POLICE DOG PUPS for sale 30 dollars up. _ rib- 
bon winners. Arthur Anson, Mose, N. 

SALE OR fale at Age male Irish setter 7 mo. 
Write for particulars. . Trout, Lander, Wyo. 

PEDIGREED SETTERS, winning blood; sell, trade. 
Dr. Crouse, Rosalia, Wash. 

NOW READY—Old-time, extremely long-eared, black 
and tan, purple ribbon bred, registered puppies. Edw. 

Kulbeck, Havre, Mont. 

BEAUTIFUL IRISH SETTERS, 2 to 8 months old, 
ye Ch. Terry of Boyne breeding. Reasonable. 
. H. Gucker, Glasgow, Mont. 

ae DOGS and pups out of imported sires. Pups 
$20-$25. P. E. Vigesaa, Cooperstown, N. Dak. 

FOR SALE—Registered German police pups s and grown 
dogs, $25 and up. John Aarestad, McHenry, N. o-, 

ADMINISTRATOR’S CLEARANCE SALE—English 
and Llewellin setter pups; females $8; males $12.50. 

Prairie Grass Kennels, Atkinson, Neb. 

FOR SALE—Trained day and night hounds. 
beagle puppies. F. E. Shipman, Burket, Ind. 


trial. 
12-3 
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Kennel Department 


Arms 


Arms 





THE WORLD’S LARGEST dog kennel has for sale 

Oorang Airedales trained as watch dogs, automobile 
companions, children’s playmates, hunters, retrievers 
and stock drivers. Also big game hounds, foxhounds, 
coonhounds and rabbit hounds. All dogs individually 
schooled and trained by our famous canine specialists 
and shipped on trial. Delivery and satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Trained dogs $50 to $150 each. Thorobred 
puppies, $15 to $25 each. Large illustrated catalog 10 
cents. Oorang Kennels, Box 5, La Rue, Ohio. 


THE CHASE MAGAZINE—America’s premier Coon 

and Foxhound Journal, Courage of the wolf, speed 
of the coyote, cunning of the fox and endurance of the 
hound, featured in its pages. Price $2 per year; sam- 
ple copy, 2%. The Chase Publishing Co., Inc., Dept. 
6, Lexington, Ky. tf 


BARGAINS—Champion bred English setter puppies. 

Carrying blood of Champion Mohawk Second, Cham- 
pion Eugene M, and Champion Candy Kid. Age three 
months; females $15; males $25. Irish setter puppies, 
Morty Oge breeding, four months, $25 each. Estep 
Setter Kennels, Clearwater, Neb. 


THE BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Berry, Ky., 

Dept. R, offer for sale: Setters and Pointers, fox 
and cathounds, wolf and deerhounds, coon and opos- 
sum hounds, bear and lion hounds, varmint and rabbit 
hounds; shipped for trial. Catalog 10 cents. tf 


PAIR OF TRAINED POINTERS, 2 years old, all pa- 

pers to be registered; stanch on points, back re- 
triever. Male and bitch, both white and liver spotted. 
Good lookers; not gun shy. C.O.D. $50 each on 5 
days’ trial, you guarantee expense both ways. Have 
others. J. H. Murray, Brighton, Tenn. 


COON HUNTERS—Best offered. Joe, coon, opossum 

and skunk hound; likes to run coon best; age 4 
years; full-blooded hound; will tree 8 out of 10 an 
where. First $50 gets him on 30 days’ trial. a 
Beadles, B-93, Sedalia, Ky. 


THOROBRED LLEWELLIN, Irish, English, Gordon 

Setters, Pointers, Irish Spaniels, Chesapeake, Re- 
trievers, pups, trained dogs, describe kind wanted; in- 
close 6 cents descriptive lists. Thorobred Kennels, 
Atlantic, lowa. tf 


BLOODHOUNDS, RUSSIAN and Irish wolfhounds, 
r, deer and foxhounds. Big illustrated catalog, 
10c, Rookwood Kennels, Lexington, . Ky. tf 


TRAINED STAG HOUNDS for sale, all guaranteed; 
also pups from a 32-inch sire. W. A. Carlisle, 
Cherokee, Okla. 1-2 


FOR SALE—American brown water spaniels; guaran- 
teed to hunt at one year of age or money refunded. 
Wolf River Kennels, New London, Wis. 11-6 


FOR SALE—My pair of trained rabbit hounds, male 

and female, unrelated; will start and drive a rabbit 
until shot or holed; not gun-shy; no faults; will ship 
on 10 days’ trial for $27.50. C. Scott, Mayfield, Ky., 
Star Route. 


FOR SALE—Llewellin and English setters, rabbit 
_hounds on trial. O. K. Kennels, Marydel, Md. 6-6 
RUNNING FITS IN DOGS cured in three doses, 50 
cents. Money refunded if not satisfied. W. W. 
Robertson, Druggist, Emporia, Va. 11-3 
a EARED open trailing rabbit hounds, beagles, 
$25. C.O.D. trial. Kenneth Plowman, Lakewood, III. 
8- 












































TENNESSEE COON and opossum hounds. 
tion guaranteed or money refunded. 


“‘My dogs tree.”’ 
D. F. Bumpass, P. O. Box 361, Paris, Tenn. 


RUSSIAN WOLFHOUNDS—Puppies and grown dogs, 
beautiful, extremely large, registered stock. Prices 
reasonable, E, B. Kulbeck, Box 477, Havre, Mont. 
IRISH WATER SPANIELS—Importer, breeder and 
trainer. Registered stock. Genuine, curly-coated, 
rat-tail strain. Puppies, youngsters and trained dogs. 
Percy K. Swan, Chico, Calif. tf 
BEAUTIFUL REGISTERED BULL PUPS, $15. Bull: 
dogs. 501 Rockwood, Dallas, Tex. 5-1 


Satisfac- 

















Arms 
NEW METHOD 


GUN BLUER 


Makes old guns like new. 
Easily applied with a brush. 
No heating is necessary. 
Restore the finish on 5 $1.00 

guns inten minutes for 


New Method Gun Bluing Co. 
Dept. 0-1 BRADFORD, PA. 


CARTRIDGES, .45 Colt, not auto, $2.50 per 100, $22 

per 1,000 (absolutely perfect). 7 mm. Mauser — 
f. m. p. cartridges, discolored by water, $4.50 per , 
$40 per 1,000. Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, 
San Francisco, Calif. tf 


WANTED — Muzzle-loading Flintlock and Per- 
cussion Rifles, with curly maple stocks. Also all 
models of Colt Dragoon Revolvers; large pistols 
and revolvers with ivory and pearl handles; flint- 
lock pistols, or any interesting or rare arm, in 
fine condition. 

WE HAVE FOR SALE — Matchlock, Flint- 
lock, Percussion and Cartridge Guns, Pistols and 
Revolvers. All fine. Send stamp for list. 


THE SPENCERS, Lebanon, Ohio 


MEXICAN-MADE pistol holsters, 
hand-laced belts, fancy goods. 
Leather Co., 


IMPROVED BULLETS 


Non-fouling copper-cased Spitzer, unexcelled 
accuracy and shocking power. 


WESTERN TOOL AND COPPER WORKS 
Station G, Box 57 OAKLAND, CAL. 


SELL—Fancy .401 auto .32-20 Marlin, .32-20 Colt, 12- 
28 Lefever Nitro, .30-’06 Springfield, reasonable. H. 
Halliwell, Schroon Lake, N. Y. 





NEW METHOD 














cartridge belts, 
List free. a 
312 Fannin, Houston, Tex. 1-3 

















preference, E, 








BOND 


LOADING TOOLS, MOULDS, SCALES 


POWDER MEASURES, COMPONENTS 
SHIPPED FROM STOCK 


HAND BOOK AND CATALOG 
10 CENTS 
HAND LOADING TOOLS 
ror 410 BRASS SHOT SHELLS 
CIRCULAR ON REQUEST 





MODERN-BOND CORPORATION 
615 WEST Stn ST. WILMINGTON, DEL. 


STOLEN—Winchester single shot, .25 Stevens R. F.; 

26-inch octagon; scope blocks; old screwholes filled; 
King ivory bead; Lyman 103, and Fecker_six-power 
stamped 3.6 remodeled with 1% objective. Notify Po- 
lice Chief, Akron, Ohio. Doctor Malcolm Dean —_. 














JANUARY PRICES on 


RELOADING TOOLS 


Mod. 25 RE & DEcapper & 


NECK-REsizer--__--_------- $7.50 
For added calibers add per 

a 2.00 
BULLET SEATERS for 

RIFLE cartridges _______- 3.00 


Bullet Seaters in REVOLVER | 
ro SESE 25 


Iron BULLET MOULDS.. 4.00 
Reloader’s HANDBOOK._____- 50 
FOLDERS, Circulars & 
Information __ FREE 
BE LDING & MULL, INC 
821 Osceola Road Philipsburg, Pa. 











SEQUOIA GUN BLUER— $1.50 


The only complete,sat- 
isfactory Bluer. Nota 
aint—a real Bluer. 

lo heat or corrosive 
sublimate. 7 essential 
arts as illustrated. 

ull Finctee. Easily 
applied. Absolutely 
guaranteed. 
8mm. oe. Mausers, 
29. -’06 Meffert 
Mausers DeLuxe, $39. Sauer, a A te ng $10. 
Georg Knaak Super Under-Overs, $350. Schilling, $200. 
Guaranteed. Sauer Double, $90. Tilustrated Catalog 5c. 


SEQUOIA IMPORTING CO., 17Spear St., San Francisco 


























75 new and used 
State 


GUNS, RIFLES, REVOLVERS, 
arms to be closed out. Send stamps for list. 
A. Thompson, Amherst, Mass. 


=net sue 
D Trag and Field 


llustrated Catalog 


Send for J 


BAKER & KIMBALL 


38 South St Boston, Mass. 





not a 


GUN BLUING, simple 15 minutes process, _ 
paint, us for years, unexcelled, enough for 15 
guns, $1.25. 


Pacific Arms Corporation, Box 427, San 
Francisco, Calif. tf 


MAKE THAT LUGER INTO A RIFLE! 
wae tise. Cae 


el 
ol jeeLezmm Sor Py 
* Equip your Luger pistol 


agmm NEW 
Se erin? 
with ourinferc: oy gy bar- 


rels with 880-yd hts. Shoot up to 200 accurate shots — 
minute with the 32+ shot Luger magazines, equalling 8 ri 
men, Ultra modern domestic and foreign arms: rifles, pistol, 
shotguns, 2, 3, 4-barrel combination guns, body armour, poi- 
son gas pistols, machine guns, artillery, etc. 


PACIFIO ARMS CORP., Liberty Bank Bidg., San Francisco, U.S.A. 


GUNSTOCK BLANKS—Plain $1; fancy $2.50; extras 
$5; Sporters $1.50, $3.50 and $6. C. T. Harner, Isa- 
bella St., Springfield, Ohio. 12-2 


Remove the Pits from Your Shotgun 


Pit Remover acts as a cold flux; fills and 
hardens in the pits, making a bright and 
lasting finish. Easily applied with regular 
cleaning tools. Amount sufficient for 5 bar- 
rels, sent postpaid for $1. 


GUN ACCESSORIES WORKS, HANOVER, MICH. 


LONG LUGER BARRELS, etc., 
Knien, Importer, 730 East 138th St., 

















German shotguns. 
New York City. 









Closing out Browning 16 and 12-gauge 


AUTOMATIC SHOTGUNS 


Stamp tor descriptive circular. Box 103, Colorado Springs, Colorade 





FUR-FISH-GAME 


FOR SALE—Long range, big bore, 8 and 10-gauge 

shotguns. High power rifles. Pocket and target 
revolvers. Firearms list, 100 guns, 10c. Frayseth’s 
Hardware, Milan, Minn. 


SPORTSMEN TAKE NOTICE 


We are now prepared to furnish you with reloading tools, bullet 
moulds, bullet swaging dies, cup forming dies, sheet copper for 





drawing, special shells, cast bullets, and pressure casting ma- 
chines, Gun repairs and remodeling. Let us know your wants. 
YANKEE SPEOLALTY 00. 851 East 6th St., Erie, Pa. Erie, Pa. 


BINOCULAR REPAIRS 
To all types of es se Send 
your glass for quotation. 


PAUL WEISS, Optician, Manufacturer, Importer 
1620 Arapahoe St., Denver, Colo. 


RIFLE TELESCOPES 


2%x-7'ex, ae for all foreign made telescopes, 
¥% in. to 1% in. diameter. 


F. DECKER, 814 George St., Chicago, IIL 
Fishing Tackle 


FLY TYING, ROD and 
LURE MAKING 
Quality Materials and Supplies 


Tackle Tools, Instruction Books, etc. 
Spend some pleasant and profitable time this winter making 
and repairing your own tackle, and it sure will add to the 
fun next time you go fishing to play them on your own make. 

Send for Free Catalog. Flies Tied to Order. 
J. T. WILLMARTH Roosevelt, New York 
























USED BY THOUSANDS 
PRICE 25* SFORSLOO /¢ 











Successor to 
Fur News & Outdoor World 
Established 1905 


Devoted to Hunting, Trap- 
ping, Fur Farming, Me- 
dicinal Roots, Raw Furs, 
Fishing, Camping, Wood- 
craft, etc. Published monthly. $2 a year, 25 
cents a copy. SPECIAL — If you mention 
Outdoor Life, one copy for a dime. 


A. R. HARDING, Editor-Publisher 
Columb Ohio 








Nitro solvent, gun 
bluing, rust remover. Everything only 50c. Easy 
Manufacturing Co., Dept. O. L., East Dedham, Mass. 


Why Not Trade Guns? 


Will pay-cash for your shotgun, pistol or 
rifle, or make exchange for any firearm you 
want. Write me what you want to trade for. 


MAX COOK 


(Established 1878) 


MAKE YUULK OWN gun cabinet. 





1653 Larimer St. DENVER, COLO, 
.22 COLT AUTOMATIC pistol, ‘equipped with new 
(square) Patridge sights, new. 


Maxim silencer; 
Complete $25. Norman DuBois, Fort Lee, 2 


REBLUE YOUR GUN IN 20 MINUTES 


Applied cold. No equipment required. ses, a lacquer; it 
acts chemically and 1s easy to make and a pply Com ite 


oS rmula and instructions, $1.50. TRIANGLE SPECIA 


1517 14th St., Santa Monica, Calif. 





~ PROSPECTING WHILE HUNTING | 


Fascinating and profitable; easy methods for sure detection 

of gold, sliver and 26 — minerals; simply explained for 

the inexperienced, $1.50 w to successfully pan for gold, 
1. Both for $2. *PRIANGLE SPECIALT 1517 Mth 
t., Santa Monica, Calif. 


The Modern Rifle 


An up-to-the-minute book for riflemen, dealing 
with strictly modern weapons and their loads. 


By J. R. BEVIS, B. Sc., Ph. D. 


and 
JOHN A. DONOVAN, M. D. 
193 pages; Cloth, $1.35, postpaid; Leather, 
$1.85, postpaid. Address 


Outdoor Life Publishing Co. 


DENVER, COLO. 
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Homesteads and apn 


Taxidermy 


Miscellaneous 








Seized and Sold 
for Taxes 


414 acres on Georgian Bay 
12% acres fur farm 


CS tat 


$ 40.50 


| 


43.20 | 
60.30 | 


25 acres hunting camp site 
50 acres Muskoka Lake District 63.00 
100 = acres hunting and trapping 91.80 
160 acres farm Canadian West .... 315.00 
Mining claim near mines that have paid 
millions sevsseeee BEO-00 | 


These prices are 
acre, but the TOTAL AMOUNT asked. Also 
beautifully situated hunting and fishing camps for 


moose, deer, caribou, ducks, partridge, trout, 
whitefish, bass, etc.; best in North America. 
Summer cottage sites, farms, heavily wooded 


tracts, acreages large and small for pleasure and 
investment, all offered at ten cents on the dollar 
of their value, and on easy monthly payments of 
$5 and upwards. Send for illustrated list describ- 
ing the above and hundreds of other properties 
seized and sold for taxes. Every property is fully 
described and offered at a stated price. Send no 
money. Send for list today so you will have first 


Cc hoice. 
TAX SALE SERVICE 
Room 603 72 Queen Street West 
TORONTO 2, ONTARIO, CANADA 





> NOT first payments, or price per | 





$5 DOWN, $5 MONTHLY 5 acres fruit; poultry, fur 
farm; river front; Ozarks; $100; hunting, fishing, 
trapping. H. Hubbard, 1973'N. Fifth, Kansas City, | 
Kan. 1-6 
OREG ON HOMESTEADS recently opened offer excep- 
tional opportunities. Map and details, $ F. G 
Thompson, Sheridan, Ore 
FIVE ACRES FRUIT, ginseng farm Ozarks, $76. $1 
down, $5 monthly. Hunting, fishing. Vol Brashears, 
Combs, Ar 
Indian Curios 
BOW, ARROWS, $1.60 Be eaee necklaces, head bands, 
$2.75 ar bonnets, $15 loceasins, $4.50. Doz 
en arrowheads, $2.75. War clubs, $4. Indian canoe 
and price lists, 25¢ Anything Indian.’ Stone age 
specimens. Chief Flying Cloud, Harbor Springs, Mich. 
12-3 
DEN CURIOS, OLD ARMS, Indian stone age 
modern Indian trappings, rare coins, minerals, - 
sils, ivories Carter, Elkhorn, Wis. 12-3 
INDIAN GOODS, CURIOS, minerals, coins, stamps, 
butterflies. 1,000-article catalog 10« Indiancraft O 


“Taxidermy 
PAPIER MACHE HEAD FORMS 
We make Elk, Moose and 
Deer forms all ready to at- 


ticut Nt., 


Buffalo, N. Y tf | 


tach horns to the form or | 
manikin and draw the skin | 
on over the face and have | 


a perfect job. 


We make the head forms | 


turned right, left and regular. To fit 
deer north or south. 


Get our new Illustrated Circular 


Papier Mache Specialties Co., Reading, Mich. 


FOR SALE—Two rare newly mounted Alaska moose 
heads, fifty-eight and fifty-seven inches spread of 
horns. Absolutely perfect in every way 
prices. Express prepaid. Edwin Dixon, Canada’s Lead 
ing Taxi dermist a nionville , Ontario. 
WANTED—First-class taxidermist, ste: ady Give age, 
experience, former employers. Box 235, Outdoor 
Life = 11-3 


GLASS 
EYES 








For taxidermists’ use, etc. Over 24 years’ 
experience. west prices, finest work. 
Write this day for special list or samples. 
Don’t overlook THEO. ZSCHACH, Eye 
Manufacturer and Exporter, Moenchroeden, 
near Cob., Germany. Box 1. 








WANTED—Deer hides and tails, teeth of bear and 
mountain lion, scalps and rare animals for mount 
ing. Extra large horns. Elk teeth, tiger claws. For- 
eign heads, animals and birds. M. J. Hofmann, 989 
Gates Ave., Brooklyn, om 4 11-3 








Personal Trophies 
FOR SALE 


Moose, Caribou, Sheep, 
Elk, Deer, Antelope. All 
are unusually fine heads. 
Also all kinds of game birds. 
Photos 5c each; if you buy, no 
charge. These are my own per- 
sonal trophies. Address 


B. M. CARAWAY 
926 Corona St., Denver, Colo. 







Reasonable | 


| RUG OF 


scription, 
| 





| Big Game Hunters 


ATTENTION 


After the hard trip getting 
your valuable trophies you 
should send them to a 
skilled artist who does 
nothing but your work and 
has had 18 years exper- 
ience, of which 12 years 
were with Jonas Bros. 
Big-game heads, hides 
and rugs for sale 

JOS. KATONA 
608 Santa Fe Drive Denver, Colo. 

















FOR SALE—Rare newly mounted Alaska sheep heads, 

near record heads (Dalli) elk heads, mule and white- 
tail deer heads, sets of horns, elk teeth. No lists or 
catalogs. State what you want. No. transaction 
closed until the customer is satisfied. Edwin Dixon, 
Taxidermist, Unionville, Ontario. 


TAXIDERMISTS, ATTENTION! 


most natural papier forms for game heads and 





“We manufacture the 
arti- 


ficial skulls for rug work that ever have been pro- 
duced. If you doubt this statement send for free illus- 
trated list and be convinced. L. Loew, Taxidermist, 
437 S. Main, Colville, Wash. 








M. J. HOFMANN 
TAXIDERMIST--FURRIER 
and Dealer in Supplies 


Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted; skins tanned 
and made into rugs and 
ladies’ furs. Equipped for 
any job large or small. 
Game heads, fur rugs, etc., 
for sale. List. All supplies 
for taxidermists, paper 
head forms for deer, glass eyes, open mouth 
heads for rugs. List of supplies on request. 
We buy and sell scalps, horns and skins 
for mounting. 


989 Gates Ave. BROOKLYN, WN. Y. 














RINGNECK pheasant cocks, $7 
moth-proof and life-like mounts. 
Indianfield Pheasantry, Tel- 


FRESH MOUNTED 
Excellent plumage, 
Satisfaction guaranteed, 

ford, Pa. 


UNMOUNTED GAME HE ADS w wanted, ~ Any kind. 
Lawfully killed. Large antlers from damaged or 

poorly mounted heads. Description and price expected 

in first letter, A. Zumach, Fenton, lowa. 


aoa: W.W. 
- Weaver 


Custom Fur 


Tanner 
Reading, Michigan 
LADIES’ FINE FUR COATS 


New catalog just out—latest styles. We 
tan your furs and make chokers, coats, 
throws. Big-game heads, wall mounts. 
Deer heads mounted, turned right or left. 
Deer skins tanned, made into vests, jump- 
ers, mittens and moccasins. 




















FOR SALE—A rare newly mounted 
Alaska caribou head. Double brow 
derful head. Perfect in every way. 
Express prepaid Edwin Dixon, 
ville, Ontario. 
BRAZILIAN 
moderately priced 
Albert Gerlach, 


forty-two-point 
palms. A won- 

Reasonable price. 
Taxidermist, Union- 





tiger skin Wonderful orna- 
Write today for 


ment, full de- 
New Orleans, La. 





| SOME BARGAINS FROM MY PERSONAL 


| Game Heads and Horn Chairs 


COLLECTION 

Freak Novelties 
“Feather Your Nest’’—That ‘“‘Den” 

O. R. GILBERT LANDER, WYO. 





| NEWLY MOUNTED FUR RUGS and other specimens 





State what you want. 
437 S. Main, 


at reasonable prices. 
Loew, Taxidermist, 


for sale 
Prices on request. L. 
Colville, Wash. 


SEND YOUR next 

the Indaha taxidermist, 
Parr, established 1866 
prices. 








Elmer S. Pratt, 
Beasley & 
Write for 


specimen to us. 
successor to 
Lebanon, Ind. 





FOR BIRDS AND ANIMALS 
Largest stock of Taxidermists supplies in Amer- 
ica. Lowest prices. Save money. Get our Cata- 
EY ES toc 8. itis PRER. Write for one today. N. W. 
School of Taxidermy, Elweod Bidg., Omaha 


GLAS 











THIS CLEAR, POWERFUL 
6-POWER VEST-POCKET 


TELESCOPE 


. with glove leather case $ 
3% in. long! Easily slips in vest POSTPAID 





Onl 
pocket, yet powerful, precise, adjust- 
able to either eye, six full magnificatior. 3, and brings 
distant objects close without objectionable * ‘trembling’’ 

of higher power glasses. Nothing cheap in ta og 


or action. Guaranteed satisfactory i us and by maker, 
or money back at once. Handsome black baked-in en- 
amel finish. Fine we glass lenses by Wollensak. Check, 
ey 4 order or C.O.D. $2.00 prepaid, including fine 
limp leather case. 


AL We will send you atwelve months sub- 
wee R scription to the famous HUNTING & 


FISHING MAGAZINE, a regular 
monthly encyclopedia of pictures, thrills, and where to 
go, what to do, etc., to get game and fish, with stirring 
three-color cover by famous outdoor artists each month, 
for only 50c; or, if you want the telescope too, will send 
both telescope and year’s subscription to Hunting and 
Fishing for only $2.25 postpaid, check or money order! 


Boston Sptg. Goods Co. Dept. L, 80 Boylston St. 














BOSTON, MASS. 
FREE 


bodied in 


TO OUTERS—For rupture. The system em- 
Stuart’s Plapao-Pads has been success- 
fully used by thousands since 1906, in the privacy of 
the home, without hindrance from work, and at slight 
expense. Entirely different from truss. No straps, 
buckles or springs attached. Write for Free Test 
Plapao—no charge now or ever. Address Plapao Lab- 
oratories, 3709 Stuart Bldg., St. Louis, Mo. 1-12 
SORE FEET, INGROWING nails, chilblains, bunions, 

etc., cured at home. No knife—no pain. Interesting 
information free. Eaton’s Foot Specialties, 010, Ban- 
don, Ore. 12-4 


FOR SALE 


GENUINE NAVAJO 
INDIAN RUGS 


An exceptional gift from the far West. Suitable 
for any occasion. Hand-woven from pure wool 
by Navajo Indian squaws. Price $7.50 up, de- 
livery paid. As gifts these rugs have never failed 
to please, as proven by the rush of orders at 
Christmas time. Satisfaction guaranteed. 


Illustrated folder upon request 


BUEL CANADY WINSLOW, ARIZ, 

















HAVE YOU | THE PHY SICAL vigor r and vitality you 

desire? If not, write at once for interesting health 
secrets sent free. Eugene S. Eaton, 108 Gibson Bldg., 
Bandon, Ore. 12-4 





descri ptions, 
mailed free. 
tf 


MATRIMONIAL MAGAZINE—Photos, 
many wealthy, matrimonially inclined, 
Cupid’s Columns, St. Paul, Minn. 


NEW METHOD «iting 
POCKET LIGHTER 
What Makes It Light? 

No wind can blow it out. 

Packed in Holly Box for Christmas 


Beats carrying matches. Just the thing 
for sportsmen. Fully guaranteed. 50c 


New Method Mfg. Co. 























Dept. O 1 Bradford, Pa. 

Dealers— Ask your jobber for this ready seller 
BE A DETECTIVE—FExcellent opportunity. Travel. 
Experience unnecessary. Particulars free. Write 
American Detective System, 1968 Broadway, N.Y. 9-9 
SEA SHELLS AND CURIOS, three doz., $1; illus- 
trated catalog with a pretty shell, 15c. Chas. B. 
Lungren, Ozona, Fla. tf 





Forest Rangers 


And other Government help needed. Perma- 
nent positions. Pleasant, healthful work. 
High salaries. Write for free particulars 
and list of Government positions. MOKANE, 
Dept. 255, Denver, Colo. 


BRITISH GIRLS SEEK 
Proposition 10c. Clife, 
S. W., England. 

BRE WING—By one who knows. 
wines, etc. Booklet, $1. 

245, Rossland, B. C., Canada. 


ARTISTIC GIRL PICTURES 


Imported from France. Beautiful, unusual and 
refined subjects. Two samples and lists, 25 cents. 
Girard Novelty Co., 14, Pawtucket, R. I. 
REAL HARRIS TWEED, direct from the makers by 
post, $2 per yard, carriage paid; patterns free on re- 
quest. Newall, 87 Stornoway, Scotland. 1-5 
TYPEWRITERS $20 UP. Easy payments, free trial. 
Payne Company, Rosedale, Kan. 9-9 
1,000 SHAVES from 12 blades; no honing, stropping; 

secret 25c. Barber, Box 1278, San Francisco. _ 


Old Coins 


CALIFORNIA GOLD—Quarter size, 27c; 
_size, 53c; 2-cent piece and catalog, 10c. 

Shultz, Colorado Springs, Colo, 

UNITED STATES and foreign money, medals. 
log and foreign coin, 10 cents. 

Colorado Springs, Colo. 

50,000 COINS, medals, paper money, antique firearms, 
_swords, daggers, Indian curios. Catalog free. Antique 

Shop, 8D South 18th, Philadelphia. 





American correspondents. 
16 Cambridge St., London, 
12-3 


porter, 


Box 
1-3 








Ales, beer, 
Thomas Mulligan, 























half-dollar 
Norman 
tf 











Cata- 
Alexis a 








Soe CET STEREO ERE ne 


Ro Mieaittarsatt ee 





Poe. 








